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to THE teur nov. 


LORD CARRINGTON, 
| OD - PRESIDENT, 


any 701 rur orutn NOBLEMEN AND onxrtannn, Atn26dens or 


: = : "THE BOARD oF ACRICULTURE. 


ur 10s, n ountionts, 


; Tur leckeren of, the Boaup or 1 
CULTURE was viewed by the people of this 
country as a signal proof of wisdom and 


patriotie benevolence in its rulers. Philo- 
sophy and general experience had long be- 
fore evinced that industry which is employed 


att home, in producing the first necessaries of 
es life, to be, in its most. vigorous and enlight- 
ened exertion, the beat support of national 
prosperity. But, the truths of philosophy 
are never otherwise than Slowly and reluc- 
tantly adopted te the use of rules of civil 
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policy, or maxims of common sense. And 


it could not but seem a propitious omen 
for the coming age, when they who swa 
the powers < of the British 
seen to awaken seasonably from the dream | 


of a grandeur of conquest, commerce, r 
colonial settlement, and to excite the 


by the promixe of such a conspicuaus aft, to cul- 


nal ad „ . wo nog a an ow +. "4 


tivate to the utmost those domestic advan- 
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80 much of the attention. of Parl 
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t0 increase with every e 
of agricultural industry exer- 
cised i in che country, and so to improve the 
direction of this industry that the labour of 
every human arm, of every horse, of every 
8 the greatest possible quantity 
of — and that of the best quality — 
these were the great functions which we 
to be, with illustrious 
y. intelligence, and success, performed | 
by the new BoanD. These functions, it 
. was hoped, that the Board would discharge, 
not with the puny efforts of any single indi- 
idunl, not with the feeble and confined en- 


ee 


- deavours"of a private sodety, but with an 


a Wisdom, and an enlargement of 
ws, worthy of a national institution whose 
sphere of duty was wide as the British em- 
pire; and their pecuniary means, no doubt, 
the most ample that should appear to Fr- 

liament to be requisite for their purposes. 
4 "Sek peer bxpeghe: entiments" and . apa 
with 1 — the 


But, 1 will not, iy: Lords and : 
=. | ke guilty of th alsehe od, or the iter irony | 
oft affirming to you; that those -centinjents 
N 5 725 5 | are still entertained, or that hose 0 pecars 
ö tions have not been mis erabiy Ad 
N What uly useful bill for the improvement 
EET of any matter of rurdlevonomy, bas been: yet 
- Introduced into Parliament; and carried into 
a law, upon che suggestion of your: Board? 
When, on any emergency, Ministers have 
ed information from the Board. of Agri- 
8 culture, have they not been forced to con- 
= 2 that they were deceived and misled by 
its Reports? Has our general system of rural 
5 "rp rect — 
= by any diffusion of useful knowledge or happy = | 
_ _ example from your Board, as from a grand 
_ central source? Are those books which you 
bave published, in any instance, fit manuals 
of practioe, or store- houses of enge r n- 
3  Perience? Or, do your office chests contain 
| any accumulation of precious reseipts which | 
= - would make the fortune of a private farm 
i he could but Jay bis hands upon thaw? | 
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= Why has your acheme of forming, in a get of 
County Rxronrs, a collection of materials 
for the present history of British husbandry, 


been carried. in almost every particular i in 


stande, 6 Janguidly and lamely into execu- 
non? Why has it been interrupted, as if the 
mysteries it was meant to display, were not 
tobe brought further into light? The world 
| nennen. that r in 


concerning ik wh thi Fn ctate of 5 
the present scarcity and dearth of provisions; 

if your Secretary had not been suffered to 
_ your official f — ee 
—— Grin oem Sli-ent ous - 
| tation, ould have f . him. to * 
1 — n An aa le, 
| that there was once no periom more sanguine 
Ne in the hope of great public good 
do be derived from the exertions of your 
2 —— humbly 
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in the year 1794. It was) | 
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| publahedcireultioa was intendedjopp 25 
3 waited, ee, with considerable i 


3 which the Board had: reason to 
from gentlemen to whom pies 


son, Was ciapatchod down I Lincolnshire, 
to make a new survey of that me that 


Mr, Young himself, and those who might 


n Whats ee 

bed by the publication of a survey of the 
agriculture of Lincolnshire, in which honour 
would be done to no authority but that of 
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be particularly concerned weY him i in the 
nee „ 
I was, indeed, 9 a SY 
ery I had executed with some care of 
investigation, and, 1 will venture to affirm, 
. with: patriotic honest y of intention, should 
have been judged so little adequate to. the 
end I had in view. 1 was disappointed of a 
| pleasure I had promised myself, in revising, 
correcting, and enlarging my sketch for the 
public eye. But, believing 1 that Mr. Young * 
might accomplish the task in which I was 
interrupted, with advantages which 1 could 
not have commanded, and might do extra- 
ordinary justice to the state of the rural 
economy of the county of Lincoln; I was, in 
the whole, inclined to rejoice that the busi- 
ness had been deyolyed entirely. into his 
hands. I waited with impatient, but candid | 
and liberal curiosity, for the appearance of 
his work. Far, however, from lying on the 
watch to criticise and abuse it; I was pre- 
pared to overlook petty defects, whioh * 


— 
able; and, if with any truth I might, loudly 
to bestow a praise which from me might be 
the more welcome, as my own enquiries had, 
in this case at least, furnished me with Intel- 
33 which to judge. 2 | D 
The work of Mr. Young at length ap- 
e It was bulky; ; and was ushered 
into the world with not a little of the con- 
 Kdence- of extraordinary merit. I shall not 
here- enlarge in relating with what astonish- 
ment and disappointment I perused it, nor 
With what contempt and indignation it was 
received by the public. But, instead of con- 
tributing to recover to your Board that 
public favour which i it had at length almost 
wholly lost; are you not yourselves sensible, 
| my Lords and Gentlemen, that this pub- 
_  lication has only tended to bring new 
disgrace upon your authority and exer- 
tions? And if it had established any 
thing like truth of science, or the sound 
sense of the practical farmer; if it had shewn. 
diligence of enquiry, or caution in weighing 
* — of the inforthation obtained ; 


| 1 
if it had presented. in any reasonable degree, 
either a full or a true representation of the 
state of the husbandry of Lincolnshire; had 
it, any where, praised that which was de- 
serving of praise, or blamed that which, for 
its amendment, ought not to be passed over 
without blame; did it afford any judicious 
ddirections for the amelioration of the rural! 
ag economy of this highly improveable county; 
or were there ini it any advice not pregnant 
with mischief to the farmer or landlord who 
shall be so weak as to follow it: 1 should 
not, my Lords and Gentlemen, have troubled 
vou with this address, nor "One" public with 
* subsequent remarks. - 
But, since I cannot Asehe my "ROW | 
edge of the dangerous imperfection of Mr. 
Young's work; and as I am in possessiom of © 
Information which may enable me to- prevent 
zome of the mischief that might follow it; 1 
have thought 1 it my duty, to offer the follow= 
ing review of that work to you, and to the 
world.” In * it, 1 have been par- 
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ticularly careful to state only the truth of 
facts, and the cautious dedudtions of * 
rience. 

have, without e. quoted my o own 
Report wherever it appea | 


Statements which might by here dee 
2 forward with advantage. I have found my- 

celf obliged to descend into details which 

will, occasionall. perhaps, be less interesting 
= to o the le in general, than to the inha- 
bitants of the county of Lincoln. I scorn 
the contemptible pride of triumphing e over 
the errors and the inability of your Secre- . 
tary; and have therefore assailed him on no 
point where 1 did not conceive that serious 
mischief might be produced by his errors. 
With such an example before one, it were 5 
no easy task to write elegantly or correctly. 
I have, however, endeavoured to write so 
clearly that my meaning might be without 
difficulty understood, and with animation 
sufficient to hinder the reader from falling 


| ** over my * 


c i 


- My Loxds and Gentlemen, I premiwe ts 
addirees this composition to you; because 
you ought to know, particularly, the imper- 
fections of that account of - Lincolnshire 
which you have been 50 far misled as to 
suffer to be published under the sanction of 
your authority; because I earnest] y wish to 
see the BoanD or AGRICULTURE rise while 
You are its members, and under the Pre- 
sidency of Lonp CARRINGTON, to its proper 
dignity and usefulnes ; because, though 1 
cannot deny that your Proceedings havs not 
 hithertb been adapted to command, in any 
high degree, the respect c or bratitude of i 
your country; I will not yet relinquish the 
hope of the most signal advantages to result 
from your future efforts. I have addressed 
you, without flattery or ceremonious cir- 
cumlocution; for it is not in my nature to 
speak otherwise than with ingenuous plain- 
ness; and L suppose you are yourselves wil- 

ling to allow, that if the truth had been at all 
| times more perſectiy told, in answer to your 


| £2 xv] - 
- San. the. objects of your institution 


would have been before this time much more 
effetually attained. | 


| have the honour to be, 


With great respect, 
M y Lords and Gentlemen, 


Your Obedient Servant, ! 
THOMAS STONE. 


: London, July 33, 1300, 
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1 others, II | 
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Agriculture, and: -at a time the public under- 
stood you were receiving 600l. er arimum as 


to make Their appedls/to the Board in 


manner they were required; 0 
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ustry, and 
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of my Ease on A ans publiched 
A wr as it stands recorded in 


2 


&d in the fourth 
volume of Your Annals. Without trespassing 8 
far upon the time of my feader, 1 hope In may, 
Without any particular charge of 3 7 
1 few words upon that abject.” | 
"You have there called üpoh me or proofs | 
f of the experiments upon Wick m y opi 1 ons . 
and assertions were founded, 5 5 at the 
same time you must be conscious of the little s 
right you, of all men, had to make such à re- 
 "quisition n, and must know, that with the dis- 
cerning part of mankind, who might do me 
the honour of reading my book, it would 
soon be discovered which of us had che greatest 
ensions to a proficiency in practical hus- 
d y. Ididnot condescend then to give you 
| ara: bat s Since you have given me a 7 
cause to notice your publications, I feel it 


duty to myself ia take up my pen: nd before. 
1 eee any Fark it mh may not be im- 


proper first te to state what } kind of education | 
is required to form a practical husbandman. 


lie 5 N 72 | 47 
„ With def == o Mr. Young 's judgment, 


must be one who, after ha having . 


s 
, 
: 
2 
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received an education 1 suited to 5 
| tural purzuits, poexeazes taste for attaining 
Perſection in the science, one who has been 
placed for four or five years, at th of 


life ir in which you were apprenti dtoa vine- 
merchant, witha ; 


nest progress. At this ti time, themind,not 
trained to profes l habits of e 


or involved with the cares of life receives wit 


42 * * — 
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iness whatever instruction i ig 8 to. 
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it; and, - icst } impressions being t the str 
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root in .the a and mark 
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= the — into > which he1 is 
is peculiarly suited for 
| ouseducation, he 
and delight, without 
bo the eme path Which his eatly hy 

| excribed ; | a; ng the sooner * 
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che than movonnents of the nals and 
; the different operations which are oecasioned 


by the vieisitudes of seasons, for a series of 

years. And if his situation shall not afford 

5 him an opportunfty of seeing the operations 
75 of practical husbandry upon different solls, 

it ss teqairedd chat he should change ĩt for such 

as will. By this mode I have the satisfa&tion 

to ten you 1 laid the foundation of a. Know- 


ledge of practical hasbandry with a very emi- 15 


nent farmer in Norfolk, and afterwards put 


_ the knowledge had thus acquired into 


_ pratice upon 2500 acres of land at Tong, in 
Shropshire. - Mr. ohm Bishton, a very emi- 
nentagriculturist in that neighbourhood, will 
tell you, that not only that estate, but the 
country received some benefit from the en- 
amples of good husbendry which were there 
introduced. Soon afterwards my pursuits 
. were direfted to more general objects, as a 
Surveyor and Valuer of estates ; and1 may 
2 never 

conkjitig ho romdcion, the mane by which 
= „% — and the probable 
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expedients that might be employed for its im- 
proveinent. In the further progress of this 
pursuit, I shall find frequent occasion for, and 
shall avail myself of the opportunity of no- 
ticing some of the subjects of criticism on my 
Essay on Agriculture, with such extracts as 

will preclude my readers from any reference 


to the book. I shall only beg leave in thus 


place further to remark, that it passed the 


ordeal of more profound, and, I presume, more 
| disinterested critics than Mr. Young. | The 


Critical Reviewers, a society of gentlemen 


very high in the estimation of the public, and 
will last when the works a6 Arthur Young | 


shall be regenerated from their daubing, ' by. 
the Neckenger, to be employed in the more 
valuable communications of the Board of 
Agriculture, gave their opinion of the book | 


ee ee aides | 
wie n dictated the contents of 
* a = 


whose reputation has for a series of years been 
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to what points 
their attention 18 to be directed in lessing. 
their estates, or intrusting more generally 
meir eoncerns. This leads our author into 


N weed er the 
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and that again must 
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and their state when fat. The obs 
on husbandry are calculated to preserve the 
estate in an improving en 
Tately ascertaining the mutual 


way the rent 1s ouly ch 


for the use of the land; ĩt is not a deduction 
from the real value, w] I 


at the end of a term, the estate is left 1 in an 
impoverizhed eee Sond ana 


Sno” as WS ; = 


There is no set of men, nur author) 
| have a higher. m for than farmers, hut 


1 must 
ter bow to make a 


dere is 3 good and a bad one eve where. + 
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or instance, W where a farmer is 18 allowed to 
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only two crops and A fallow, 
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may * » ran 
out the whole et TIS ee and i inj 


. which a tet had i "ins 
cerops, and left all his land to be fallowed, it 
mige de ined in the tenant's favour, 
| he having only taken two crops to a fallow @ 
"his term, according to agreement; 
therefore a man, who is a good judge of be 
roperties of land and its condition, will 
suitable to each case, in or- 
deer to remedy such an evil. For i instance, a 
farmer should be bound not to crop more 
ttman a certain proportion of lis arable land, 
witch the same kind of n, in any year of 
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Ports of England have with the metropolis 
he increased magnitude of that city, the 
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the propgietor, and of * 
1 but where farms are 
let to their full value, needy adventurers, or 
. injudicious occupiers, e eee 
© them; reduce the condition of the land, and 
leave it for the proprietor to try his skill 
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e a view of 


jects of the Agricultural Reports to be per- 


Om 
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it was certainly gving much further than 
you had a right to travel. It is impossible 
to say what use shall not be made of auch 
e body of information, when properly col 


lected and digested. Since we are in a situa- 
don that requires very extraordiniry taxa- 
tion, it will most certainly best tend to the 
publie advantage, to use any means of infor- 

mation that are calculated to render the bur- 
thens proportionate to the strength of the | 
Shoulders that are to inn them, + Ot} 
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CHAP. I. 


SECT. impxtont, TOY HL 


MI. YOUNG does no t poses a any tolerable 


degree of : accuracy in his arrangement of the 
- Uifferent descriptions of Soil 1 in this county, 
and it appears that 718,080 acres, under 
the head of miscellaneous, are left for his 

8 readers to consider as wolds, heath, or low 
ya a8 shall best serve the purposes of 
calculation. \ This ; gentleman has wonderful 
powers of arith metic; ; his calculations are 
generally made i in a retrograde ratio. He 
first fixes upon the result or deduction, and 
then traces back to the data, 5 
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* SECT. 11.—DIV1S1ON AND” FACE or THE*:* 


eee Ades ee 
from being in a sound and 


time Mr. Young made his survey, or why 


LA goo Had he exgerted. this tract 
nearer E The 
"OE would have been much obliged: to Wann 
he suggested the best method of draining it: 
for there are those, who possess some judg- 
© ment, who are of opinion that the prasent 
great works will fall far hort of that-deair= 
tounds Ang is: not only eubjec>to | 
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. "oval 3tibylx no means so e . 
mean Voung, in his emen view of | 
the subject, seems tb. di e; and I may 
"Oy | venture io astert, that the * extent of 
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a necessity at that time for the South Hol- 


1 meas of compeintranage -but abo theill | 
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 Hirdargiaboiato the ther extrine,inepenk- | 4 
tingof rich plains of meadowes*altalivewith —  « 
great herds of cattle.” Viewed at another | 
seabon of the year, they would, even for 
\ months together, appear covered with water 
do the depch of several feet, and, perhaps, all 
alu with fish. for want 2 * 
"arty ellen. 1 
II Mr. Voung was not hurried awd | 
an overheated imagination in dexcribing the | 
| would not bring F 
or Nottingham Castle: these places are not | = 
in the county.” He must have stood on very | 4 
eee inter- 
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imediate space Poesibly might be as barpengs 
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yo might well 
Repton. but surely does not: 
e enn 5 
_ There is a circumstance very striking in 
8 of the beautiful yiews which Mr. Young 

| ——_— n * county of-Lincola in 
his summer excursiot That in che winter 
besson the eye must, in most direct ons 5 
pass over many chousand acres of land 
covered yuh water, r 1 can reach a 
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highly fertile, ore canstantly overflowed; =P 
too n nog _ 


12 — ie of ae trees 
to succeed them, and plantations of this kind 
soon turn the point of beauty, and are py 
pes only to the economy of the farm. 

e hin above Dalby to Spilsby i is Sruinty 
a very beautiful scene; I have often viewed ĩt 
with delight in a summer's evening, and it 
became more captivating after passing over 
the dismal fen from Boston to Spilsby; but 
the rieh inclosures Mr. Young has — 
Within view of this hill; as abounding with 
_oprings,” stand much in need of — 
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thirty miles from the north-west corner of 
Lincolnshire, across the Humber, one of the 
largest rivers in 
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Mu. auen W very 


| ghd; arid no doubt there is an ample field 
| _ for it it, ee Nr 3 Soil i in the 
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SECT. V. WATER. 
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| are ditches, which, When 


nature of 'that le bas 


which means the landed interest would be 


| N 8 4 in the 
Page 


excellent fresh water, noticed in my report, 
5 Publislted by the Board in nt. From 


0 am i 0 - 


6 
* fresh nn the — in that deazon, 


becomes of but little value. tt. Mg 


© only fences between gad and fi 


— —-— 
of the graziers.. It is expetted from: euch 
men as Mr. Young; un Stud | 


wot ply. eee the evil, but gest th 
most probable and 'efficient remedys by 
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highly be n ommunit 
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There are many situations i in the marshes | 


of this county where excellent springs of 


vater are found ; and particularly noticed 


a very good sprint 'at "Feiiþholm de, near 
 Saltfleet, na led fre onging to ( 


Near te summit of the 1 ai, 
in 15 patktiof Theddldborp, is a5 


chapie one to # nn are filed 
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farms, 1 


ingtances of, the size * 
by Mr. Y oung. "Woe -.jx 


ded 


Whoever taken up his kk, and compares it it 
with the map of the count) Ys wilt de con- 


vinced in a moment of the truth of this asser- 
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| _ - way of acitling 75 1 — — 
" * two farms for therental of 18471. | 
XD acres. With great deference to the hu- 
m t . 
3 of wo many — 
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| Manners, which are adjoining the 
1 to the old tenants, and I recolle& 


e = 
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ce] _ 
a rule for my conduct. Prove to me that 
ciebirhi Jozephis tenants or-you have made 
 _  » obgervation „ chat in your mode of oceupy- 
| clear gain to vou. art amor, 40! BY 


F1 <Attendto the due cocapatin of your an- 
cient neee n away your 


ge to have x 


4] 


_ of; ITE RR spread, and the manner i in 
3 which they are cultivated,” and the immense 

drainages, will be subjects of . 
x der. their particular heads.” | 


_ +67Thi general rise of rent i s entity. 
Ils, Voung, in writing upon this last subject, 
makes no allowance for the gradual decrease 
in the value of money for fifty years past, 
and the increased price of provisions. When 
= these eircumstances- shall be properly esti- 
mated, the landed- interest will not be found 
ained a Shilling « of advanced rent, as 
arising from the improved fertility of the soil, 
2 uses ta * Nina been 
applied. 


C 
of all the extates in Lincolnshire, as data for 
t calculation of the Board: 8 
o o 
upon a cursory view of Mr. Young's report, 
that he has fallen far short of obtaining that 
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* Long Sutton Common, lately ine 


from 30 to 50 shillings per acre rent. The 
land in n Wyberton, © 17-acres sold for 1200 
guineas.” This would rather prove that the 
purchaser intended to regain most of the 
purchase money back, by paring, burning, 
and cropping it with corn successively aſter- 


| wards, 'or that the contiguity of this land to 


some other property had induced the pur- 
chaser to give an extraordinary price for it. 


_ "RE same may be sad of Mr. Sandersort's | 
ale. .} hs ban el 


* r the misfortune of al My. 


+44 Act 


| his Fd the Baron, i in eg rather for 
the marvellous than the true! RR 


The extraordinary 3 instance does of 


the purchase of Ewerby, with a view to 
: prove how little the value of land was known 
some years 
some ex plan 
bring forward, in order to she w that he was 


egregiously duped; as he will appear to- 
have been in many instances of a like na- 


755 in this county,” adinits of 
a ion which he has forced me to 


ture. See how a plain matter of fact Shall 


put him down ! tar ES 


= 
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A few years ago the praprietor: of 7 
being desirous of Selling it, sent down a* land- 


taster, as Mr. Y oung is pleased to call men. 
who profess to understand the value of land, 
from his own nei igh] bourhood, 1 believe the 
county of Essex. Of this, notice was given . 
to the tenant, previously to the surveyor 8 
arrival, and the intention of the landlord | 
was not withheld from him. This gen- 
tleman was not well acquainted with the 
district, as will hereafter be shewn. Mr. 
a T. with his usual activity, shewed the 
Surveyor the estate, and with the usual can- 
daur of a good tenant, explained to him the 
| wetness of the land, the smalliess of the ge- 
neral produce, and the perils and dangers to 
which the occupier of such {ww land estate 
was at all times liable from breeches of 
banks, * Kc. Kc. These reports were corro- 
| borated A0 the then appearance 7 the estate : 


Js” NET II" IOES 


ll 
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bu 1 be 1 * def 3 it is + defended __ 8 an 3 
ment, which affords the tenant an opportunity of letting in 
water for his catile in dry summers through a «mall sluice, bx 
means of which Mr. T. can let it in, for that or any other 
; pur 5 ; - * 8 7 | >>. 4 


k 44 3 

for at chat time it was — wet, the 
1 part of it being covered: with neat 
and to all appearance drowned | PPT. - 
The surveyor returned to his — 
with his report extremely unfavourable to 

the immediate sale of the estate; and 80 far 
from his supposing it would bear any ad- 
vance of rent, he was of opinion that the 
proprietor must think himself very fortunate 
if he could obtain the then rent of the 

estate for a Permanency, by persuading 
the tenant, who was 2 responsible man, to | 
take a long lease of it. This proprietor was 
influenced in this manner; and Mr. T. 
was sent for; who, after many objeFhions and 
besitations, Was prevailed upon, by way of 
obliging bis landlord, to accept a lease of the 
1300 acres, at the old rent, for 21 years, 


. which being thus 80 well ascertained, the 


estate was offered to sale; and who but 
the man who had a 21 year's lease should 
bid for it? He bought it for 181. per 
acre. But if ĩt had been then offered for sale, 5 
1 unincumbered with this lease, to Persons 
who knew its af val 2 the whole 


i” = 1 - 
would have then fetched at least 261. per 
acre. | The extraordinary account of 78 
acres of land in Ancaster valley, stated to be 
sold for 70001. might have been easily ex- 
plained by any intelligent observer of i it and 
olf the adjoining property but I had forgot 
myself; it is told as a marvellous account, and 
any further ex e of 1 it would nn 
the effect. 
Land abont Blankney, Kc. sells a at e 
2 goes plaid some has been sold at fifty. 
Dr. Ellis's father let a farm for 131. a 
yours which is now 1001.” 
TM chese accounts prove any . it is 
that' some lands, which have been sold, were 
let for near the yearly value, and some for 
searcely. half; because, when the time's 
price, as it is called; is ascertained either by 


a fair jtting or valuation of estates; the 
number of years purchase are nearly the 
same in all country situations, and are ge- 
nerally regulated by the value of money; 
and when a variation takes place in the num- 
ber of years purchase, some other consi- 


* 


£46] | 
e must be included, n which a 
yearly value cannot. properly be charged, 
i. g. Borough interest, vicinity to the me- 
tropolis or large towns, & . "WM 
West Keal again was let. by.r me, 1 or | 
ik years ago, for 1350],. per annum, the 
then fair value, upon agreements equal to 


leases, for the preservation and i improvement | 
of the estate; though Mr. Young has 8 obs. 


Served this circumstance ; and he. presumes 27 


to say the estate is worth, more rem. Here 
he takes up the office of * a land- taster with a 
vengeance ; and, ih order to have made up. 
his mind accurately, ought to have taken the 

covenants, by which: the tenants 


"= Ca 


may ba. 5s 8 
few words as to the inducement for breaking 
part of-it up, and converting it to tillage— 


the prospect of immediate gain. Lrecolledt | 
hearing a Yorkshire land- taster, Who has 


known, the spot for a great length of time, 


Lord Carringt« —— 
- the 2 ar. at nee, 


/ 


ments of t 
stances, not comprising collectively one- 
_ twentieth part of the county, picked up 

from vague reports at market ordinaries, in 
morning rides, &c. and in many of those in- 

_ stances where in one and the same parish 

he rents vary from ten to'thirty, and from 


thirty to fifty shillings per acre, without any 


8 off ils per acre more 
than its present letting. Upon the whole; . 


after att oy pursuing Mr. Young' s state- 
rents of estates in partial in- 


specific quantities being stated in a single 


instance; it is impossible for an average rent 
to be drawn or fixed on any description of 
soil, for any purpose of calculation. Let me 
instance the case of Reevesby, where one pro- 


prietor lets his land for eight or nine shil- 


: lings per acre, and another lets his, of the 


same quality, for fourteen or fifteen shillings. 5 


Proprietors of land are actuated by so many. | 
different motives in letting their estates; and 


the occupiers differ so much in their manage | 


ment ; that the rent actually paid by the re- 
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spective occupiers, (could it, be * 
in the several parishes and * not 
of itself afford any data to g and a 
tion of the smallest importance. upon vis is 
not in any degree relied upon in making a 
parochial rate; as gentlemen in the Commis- 
5 sion of the Peace may be well aware: and 
most probably the reason ve have — in 
a great degree operated as an in 
"ny that consideration aside. 
The calculation upon the produt of —_ 
at Humberstone perfectly agrees with my 
observation upon Sect. 1. The information 
received tended to bring out, in the result, 
forty $hillings and threepence for three years 
rent and the farmer's income upon an-acre of 
land: this mode of calculation Seen 5 
8 shillings and three pence for the landlord's 
three years rent. But finding that the rent 
of the land ought to be about sixteen chil- 
lings per acre per annum, Mr. Young re- 
turns wins: his calculation, and increases the 
. Mn * op and e. 


2 9 . 4 
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is — be degired. Andi if this * 
had not answered the desired purpose, he 

had nothing more to do than to reduce the 
expences of seed and cultivation, and the re- 
ault would have been agreeable to his wishes. 
It may not be irrelevant here to remark, that 
| akhough/ in the second calculation the price 


forty-four shillings, the prioe of seed stands at 
| een the first. So much fir calculations, 


1 er- 11,—TYTRES. I 
Von « my fr peryaal 'of this ton. 1 
pose or ade some mode for dae ar 
mutation of tythes, upon a hint from the 
proceedings of one of the western counties; 
but it appears that he has thought proper to 
broach 1 nn the question, without 
either coming to any decision or giving any 
opinion upon the subject. A general de- 
ire may prevail among interested persons, 
who can see only one side of the question, 
chat is, their own, that a law should pass 
| 2 6 


ol the crop of wheat. per quarter i 18 raised to 


| shareof respest, and has adoptedit as rule 


t 


bee eee tythes.” What law | 
could pass in this country for the commuta- 
tion of tythes which did not secure to the 
owners of that species of property a perfect 
equivalent in land or corn rents for it? Ia 
law were to pass short of this effe&t, the tythe 
owners would have only one consolation left, 
though a melancholy one, that the example 
and progress of those means which tend to 
shake the security of their property would 
soon render all other property equally in- 
secure. Mr. Young's remarks savour too 
much of his old dactrine, and are better 
5 ruited-to-the — than- men 
code. | IU; 
— — — 8 
2 win this anne that. neither 
e u 8 . — eie | 
statement made by the intelligent Mr. Par- 
kinson, a gentleman for whom L haye no small 


TI ** beg leave to make ® few 
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4 
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The nn a tract of 8 
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Observations, merely to der that it is lable 
tos me corrections. od. 


- . — which requires fallowing, 


ing, manuring, and a considerable per- 


— to be laid out upon it, in order 
5 to force crops of grain, and which uponan in- 


elosure could not be laid down profitably for 


larger portion of such land as a commutation 


pasture, is justifiable in demanding a much 


ſeior tythes, than of land of a superior quality, | 


which, if inclosed and left tythable; might be 
profitably: cultivated, without extraordinary 


. labour and ns or laid down for — 


ture. 
This holds good ä in cases where 


| 0 is a lay impropriator and a vicar in the 
same parish, where, upon an inclosure with- 


out commutation, the corn tythes may be 


changed into those of agistment. A vicar 


of a parish, now chiefly consisting of arable 
land capable of being improved into good 
meadow. and pasture, might justifiably de- 
mand a larger portion of zuck land as a com- 


| tors idee ant 


(82). 


— thaw vrais than i it ns ef 00 5 


such land will carry the 1 of 
stock, and the most valuuble lambs and wool, 


and agistment will be the result: whilowor- | 
n must either be cc 


—— all dawn ec | 
or no improvement, and i in that state will 
only carry a less quantity of stock, and that 
of an inferior sort. The fair way of . 
dering this subject, is to look to the present 
quality and condition of the land, and to 
estimate the probable state of it when it shall 
be-incloged, ig es uses s for which 
the there the — and a 
dlear estimate may be made of the proportion 
Which should e ee 


— .4 * * 1 
1 * 
Pa 


FGG n 
or cm” will be benebcial to the landed interest. and i it 


| incloxed, wa the bn mole of earning mea bel 


be the reverse of Mr. . 
the proportions to be given of different sorts 
of land as a commutation for the tythes. 
Haxey is one of the four parishes of the 
kde of Axholm, and eee as 
man the tythes gathered. 

L am fearful I shall be a of n 
ing sides with Mr. Voung; but being a Com- 
missioner for the drainage and inclosure of 

the commons in that isle, I have been a con- 
siderable time upon the spot, and have heard 
and seen a good deal of the concerns of the 
district; and I understood from Mr. Mitton, 
the agent for the lessee of the tythes of 
Haxey, under the Archbishop of York, that 
he compounded with the most considerable 
of the farmers at Haxey for their corn tythes, 
as well common field as inclosed, at one "mn 


— 


— 


(without commutation of tythes) that by such measure the 
 reQtor'sor vicar's interest will be depressed, the less is offered 
as a commutation, and vic weria. There can be no general 
rule, 30 ca upon local circumstances. 


ee 7 
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productive: that he tales — ſour 
PE four shillings per acre for the tythe of 


cularly mentioned onions; of which, 
at P time Mr. Young, visited Haxey, the 
we e worth five poynd five. qbillings 
; tions depend 0 much upon, the supineness 
or the ignorance of one party and the address 
of the other, that they are not generally a 
criterion. of the value of. them, any more 
Es of the land from een, 
But a centrd 6 to truth 8 49.4 ac- 

| knowledge, that for one farmer who is over- 
reached in a negociation of this cart, there 
will be found twenty parsons. 
Woods exempted. from n 
from a very ancient custom, all stand from 
twenty to twenty-three years grow tn 
It is a thousand pities that Mr. Young 
has committed the 1 faithful otewardh - 


4 4% Haut 


* „ 3.9 


eme vegetable crops in the common fields. 


Parkinson, sh often, upon subjects on whi ch 


ught to have exercised his own judg 
ment; and who douhts but that he pos- 
sesses at least enough to correct the exube 
rance of Mr. rann ue to hangs 
in his report? cen eee © wot; | 
The mere custom alluded to cannot of itself 
be the sole euuse for snffering the under woods 
to remain from twenty to e eee 
uncut and utappropriated ; | ecause, | 
ever such mode of occupation might bs at 
first desirable, of which T have great doubt, 
in a series of years its application and the 
markets for it would vary, of which an in- 
telligent faithful Steward ought to have availed 
himself: beside, it is fair in calculation to 
suppose, that without some weighty con- 
_ gideration® to induce the proprietors to re- 
frain from cutting it till it shall be upwards 
of twenty years growth, they would have 
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in = If ada «tands to be twenty 8 PIR b 
it is evered, it is is discharged from a payment of . by 


law. | 
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5 Aer pe ebe cultivation of ae 
derwood, which would have come earlier to 


payment of tythes.. 5 
11 have enlarged 4 iet ts 
| to shew that Mr. Young) has passed over a 
| e custom "Re" a Nos 
ndation, an prejudicn 
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| 8ECT. 1 .— roon RATES, a 


OY Youxs 1. enumerated very few i in- 
+ 8tances in order to form an average amount 
of poor rates, and does not proſess any kind 


1 bably, a further subject of taxation. I have 
| | „„ little to observe in this place, except that 
bi 5 ue e real rent; * 
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leaves the enquiry for a future job, and, pro- 3} 


| C377. 
| over the county, eu. 
—— An, ite e 


Whether two 8hillings or not, chere is 

every reason to conclude, that if the inhabi- 
tants were to be careful in properly appren- 
tieing out the infant poor as soon as they 
are capable of becoming useful, and to take 
care that the idle and dissolute of riper years, 
who are capable of working, should be com- 
_ pelled to.it, as a contribution towards the 
support of the aged and infirm, who might 


even themselves be useful in some mode of 


6 or preparation of the raw ma- 
28 the: * eee W 


BE e er. V-—LEASES. 


es the. lordship of Pointon was let 
by me, five or six years since, upon leases 
ber. twenty - one years, under · covenants of 
= 1 "OR e a ne * 
gie an en en the value of this estate, 
5 . wrote a letter to the proprietor, of which I 


* 


1 —— >—£ 
1 


— — _— - 


* - 


— 


and the scil, upon e 


Bo ** * up parcels 


encomiums on the benen es be derived from 
the system of management- and regulations N 
| Tahoald equal Mer. Young in vanity were 1 
to introduce it here. 
The dps ue to were not 
enggested by the tenantry,” hnt by . 
"2M observed that some ef W pasture land 
wore a much worse ap earance, 
much less immediate alue 


A. 


be equally good.” rena fen 
In . 

guage of the eiinety; had ey r 
out, which, in other words, is the having 
been broken up and b e * ne . 


1 * N 7 - * 


thing, ad ten became 0 | 


» Cann Mr. eee 
| ee that part of the county, and not gain infor- 
mation of che fact, Hat it is a common practice, upon some 


of the most considerable estates in that neighbourhood, to 


w IE 


(59.3, 


Land of this description I allowed to be 
 plonghed under due restrictions to enforce 
good fallowing and manuring ; and, after 
the first crop of grain, to be again laid down 
for permanent pasture. The improvement | 
has not been wholly made by means of 
drainage,” although draining, where neces- 
sary, was one of the improvements pointed 
out in a general system of good management. 

Mr. Young has succeeded in his enquiries 
how leases like all other men who endea- 
vour to prove a negative. Had his enquiries 
been directed to prove in what particular i in. 
Standes leases had heen granted in Lincoln- 
Shire, with a view to the improvement of its 
_ agriculture, and the benefit of the respective 5 
proprietors and tenants, he would have 5 
found the estate of the Crown, in the lsle of 
Arhalm, leased to Lord Carteret, and pro- 
2 — 210 hin m tpauhtengnts—the 


_— 1 — * DR | Na — 9 Dead * 1 — I "TY bb * 


Wer the org 
tix years, and upon laying-such land down unconditionally 


br gent 
W 09843 "WEN 


— v . . . 
- 2 8 * 2 


4A 


aer k 
Blorholme, &c. near Sleaford and Ri 4 
and Tothby, near Alford; Salrtionb RT, 
8 Horncastle ; Teal 

Hogsthorpe, Mumby, 3 : | 
dle and North N 
N ne. one n the men ne 4 
cuinstances. And I have no doubt that they 
will i improve equal to the most sanguine ex- 
Peclations, if the agents are attentive to the 

* 1 


which have been laid down. 2 
MIX. Young states in his tour, that he has 


near several of the above re- 5 


* 


I have/not; in any instance, raised the DET 
K — e 


„ 
* N : 


< * 


Mr. Young's recommendation tolandlordds — _ | 


not to lease the 1 — 


Ce 
ae +if the terms of the lenses are 60 


arranged that a few will fall in every year, 
— — ho.ho general 
operations of tasting and valuing; there 
will be no outery; the business _ 
regular; and the effect smooth and quiet. 

A EY better nn en wight 


Which is, a by ane proprietor. 
would not have all his tenants to bargain 

Wich at one and the same time; who, in that 
de, might enter into-combinations. to work 
ms} gs 1 | — pattie, 


* 


een Kr; nnd; tnogurable 


manner, and employs. a proper agent. the 
| parts 2008: 3 IGG | 


— eee e 4 
— but 1 roms 


k 


\ 


advantages discovered by experience, may 
have either induced them to vary the line of 


be desirous to be locking out ſer a now 


= 
= 
; * o 6 "I. 
+ 3 q 4 1 


— 
— —_ 
— 
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— 46 /n06 wais till the expiration of 

their leases before they make terms with 
. . their landlords for new ones. They gene- 
rally come to an understanding upon this 
| head soon after they enter upon the last ro- 
tation of cropping in the term of years ; for 
che evident reason, that probably fortuitous 


circumstances, as well as the view of certain 


cultivation, or wish to do it; or they may 
** . : 
„ in their last course of cropping, 
| they are to farm exactly in conformity with 
The covenants of their leases or not. How- 
ver, the'p 0 is as J have stated it to be, | 


pointed on whe edema and 
"The lowing —— this rubjeS&are 2 
taken way e nn 


1 


3 10 2 » 12 34 you r A 4 
— oy 98, 99. A 


his own interest, hy 


n 5 


agriculture, tending to keep him poor, and 
the land weak and foul) induce him neces- 


 _ — immediate od to future 


6 eee with 
ble" en relation not m grant any 
Part of his estate upon a lease; would com- 


estates that are 0 circumtanced as not to 
admit of improvement; few on which an oo-— 
—— ———— 
derable part of his property, for the sake of 
"advantages to his landlord as well as 
himself. On this account it is reasonable 
thut be should be secured in his expectations, 


as far as man foresight will allow; and 
this 1s 1 done by a lease. 


an's word may be as bind- ; 
ing to him as his bond, his successor is not 
| bound" by it; therefore a farmer cannot be 
5 expected to lay out his money, which is often 


oY 


0 


the dependence of a family of dhildren,upon 
the uncertainty of an occupation from year 
to year. Such gentlemen as are determined 
not to grant leases at any rate, must be con- 
tent to let their estates beneath their real 
Lualue, and neglect many useful improve- 5 
ments, which would tend to n the 
: tenant's, and the public idvaritage. 
Many gentlemen of this temper — 
a pride in not raising their rents, and esteem 
all others poor who attempt to make a fair 
income of their possessions. The tenamts 
upon such farms are not found to be richer 
than those on improved estates, for as they 
rent the land at half the real value, they are 
content to exert but half their een 
consequently jog on in an antediluvian stile. 
Thete in tis . —-— 5 
ing reduced in value by self interested 


tenants, on which account lenses are unne- 


oessaryy for the landlord's sake, em > 
farms are considered- as heredi | 


E terytpern Ae 25 
The trouble or difficulty of * agency, under 


Ln 6} 


auch gentlemen, is comparatively small. A 
asuperannuated domestic may do their busi- 9 
ness as well as any other person. An ad. 
vance of rent would give a spur to industry, 
= =_ "_ ts whole ** of n into 
448 n to its fair 
** a lease is as necessary to secure a land- . 

lord's interest in the premises as a tenant's. 
Where , occupies land from year to 
NVear, particula * arable land, if he is Self- 
5 interested, indolent, or injudicious, a. farm 
may altnost imperceptibly become impo- | 
verished before any alarm is taken. Indeed 
such farms generally fall into the proprietor's 
hands in the most wretched condition. 1 85 
have frequently heard gentlemen of landed 
property complain, that they are considera- 
1 wing ; and it may reasonably 
N since the land usually comes 
ok their hands in a reduced state, and in 
dat case, let who will be occupier, two or 
- three years rent must be sunk to restore it. 
Rent is an annual um. paid by the tenant 10 the 


* 
(6) 


landbrd, — — 
property; and when: the value f an eme i- 
reduced, it cannot. be called rent, but a -much 
deducted from the real worth of the possession. 


they can advance the annual income of their 
estates, consider it as rent, 3 
2 een eee roporuo 3 
1 — I. 1 — 
had applications from people to take farms 


Proprietors of land do not all of them con- 
sider this matter in a true light, and wen 


donsisting o arable and pasture, ho have | 


set out with ac terminatio not to be bound 
by what I conceived to be the rules of good 
husbandry, but to do as they pleased with 
the premises during the intended demise; I 
always refused to treat upon such terms, well 
| knowingthe- value of the land must be re- 
duced. But, when such matters have been 
represented to a principal, who was not a 
judge in these things, he considered such 
denial as foregoing his interest, by refusing 
y 223 — n be a great rent. 


long leaves are unnecessery and improper; | 
e 
3 rentle- 
— poo a disagreeable 
5 — * eee, e youre, would be's 


nity,” by not granting bas. by 
3 may possibly be 

tenants would become neee their 
landlords, they are guilty of a gross error, 
because when leases are properly drawn, it 
must always be highly to a tenant's prejudice 
2 his landlord. - Fortuitous circum» 
policies alendiced; eren exacting rent 
on the days it. becomes payable, would be an 
inconvenieney which many tenants could not 
bear. All farms should be let upon agree- 
ments, whether for one or twenty-one Years, | 
—— an 
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tenant, always preserving the value of che 
land at least. Wherever agreements or leases 
are not made with such views, or directed to 
ouch ends, it would be better that no such 45 
lenses or agreements subsisted. Though the 


minished, yet abuses would not be so spe- 
| cionsly practised as when they: are admitted 
by stipulated terms, reciprocally established 
between the proprietor and his tenant. 
I cannot take leave of this subject with 
out recommending to all gentlemen of landed 
property, as well as persons desirous of 
hiring farms, to be cautious that farmers do 
mging, to the greatest advantage. Though 
the ill consequences attending such practices, 
both to landlord and tenant, are flagrant, 
ye "they" are vat too —_— by" *which . 


value of the land would be likely to be di- 


NY _— a par with those und. 


In 
sor. VI—EXPENCES AND PROFIT. 


= HE calculations recited ttader this n 


the head of 
I dined at the farmers' ordinary at 
nile a few weeks after Mr. Young'had 
visited them there, and the rerollection of the 
extraordinary stories they had induced him 
do recore re nk . N n 
and merriment. 1017 eff tl 
Louth affords # cle — 
navigation to the sea, and if grain sells lower 
chere than at Lincoln, it must follow that 
_—— deficient i ina eee, 
in trade. | 
The distance om Smithfield W 
in was! w_ of fat . and 8 05 in the north 
Wakefield, Loads, wad some adi manu- 
facturing towns in Yorkshite, afford as good, 
ik not better * 2 * than 
Smithfield. % 
The — n into e 
A visit the graziers at their homes, 
and there make their bargains for cattle and 


c 
corp, wich den oridetadrantage on te 
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by 2 


Cattle for- acting and vietualling of * ; 


. 


. | 
| canals; and bounded on the esst by the Ger- 5; 

man Ocean, it requires some further explana- 
tion than Mr. Young has given, to ascertain 
do hat extent nn for 
; the product of the aoilis 1eCeSSAF) - 
3 The country about n 
8 | moat/likely spot. Before the war a scheme 
| was in agitation for making a harbour on the 3 
| coast nearest to that town, with a navigation 5 

A . 

probably bockithed.. 5 
L am of opinion that eee 
of bad land in Lincolnshire remaining under 
the plough which ought to be laid down for 
n 
; It has not the essential requi- 
ite of . * the corn or WAY bu 


F 


it of a good th but requires two sum; 
mers to produce one crop. Of this descrip- 
tion are thase soils with the substratum of 
 whitish, churlish, infertile clays, with a flat- 
tering, though thin. staple of a * . Roe 
and sandy nature. 
8 Early sowing upon all land of a * 
and cold bottom, in Lincolnshire, will always 
turn to a very good account. Appearances, 
however they may flatter, very often ** 
deceitfyl in this ORs * ; 


— 


— 


Seren, 


— — —— 


IMPLEMENTS, 


* Canrwniahr- 8 plough 3 is a good 
' tool; altho upon a « highly cultivated farm 
like his' what business hecan have for- a twitcb 
drag, 1 am at a loss to conceive. | But the 
Major is a very ingenious gentleman, and 

| seems to possess every thing in the highcst 5 


order; and! dare * his beef and his pore: 
: L 


L 74 1 
were as good as his 5 implements of husbandry. 
I cannot, however, belp thinking that the half 

fleke hurdles are as simple and cheap, and 
will answer the purpose of fencing the lambs 
against the ditches equal to his new invented 
hurdle AA“. 
Such things may be atop by water 
from the woods to Boxton and require neither 
nuts nor rivets.” | 
The instances Mr. Voung has detailed in 5 

this chapter do not prove that one - five hun- 

dredth part of the farmers in this county are 
much alive to improvements; those gentle- 
men he has mentioned are amateurs, and : 
would have been so had they farmed upon 
the deserts of Arabia; they names are. 
picked, and pointed out in different dis- 
_ tricts, many of them sixty miles distant 
from each other. Has Mr. Voung in a sin gle 
instance told us that the example of any one 
of those gentlemen has diffused a spirit for 
55 provement in the parishes or districts con- 

tiguous to that in which they reside? No; 


| Evie they are by the common farmers considered | 


751 


as men Who, like Mr. Young, are book - 


learned, and, in their vulgar conceptions, are 


of meeting with a return. 


In consequence of the price of dracking- 
machines having been by the first inventor 


fixed too high, almost every mechanical knave 
has been tempted to set up the trade of ma- 
ing them: there are swarms of them, there - 


fore, not worth a shilling. 


Mr. Raistrick, of Northumberland, and of I 


No. 13. Charing- Cross, i is decidedly the first 


mechanic in this line, as ako for the making 


of Churns. 


CHAP. VI. 


* 8 * : 


INCLOSING, 


Have been particularly concerned in 


obtaining the at for the inclosure of Long- | 


Sutton Commons, and in the valuation of the 
estates of Mr. Scrope, the lord of the manor, 


and having made frequent visits there since 


2 2 
_— x. + 


. 


spending their money without any prospect 


. 2 


— — 
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the inclosure, I have with no small mortifi- 
cation observed, that that very valuable tract, 
the late commons, is now plonghing out, 


and that if the landlords do not possese suf- 


ficient judgment to restrain the plough in 

time, it will soon be reduced — in 

the annual . 

I he doctrine, that . ity tis 
to depopulate a country, is now so universally 
exploded, that there is hardly an old washer- 

woman in the country who would. assert it. 

The improvement upon Lincoln Heath, by 

means of inclosing, none can doubt; but when 

Mr. Young was in the neighbourhood of 

Mr. Chaplin, of Blankney, he might have 


seen parts of the heath which had beer in- 


closed and quicked twenty years ago, and 

| afterwards / ploughed out, * returned 

again to a rabbit warren. 
Twelve thousand acres of the Isle of Ax- 

| holme would be very greatly improved, p- 
_  videdthelandcould be drained; but I fear it 
will be impossible upon the present plan, 
85 I shall endeavcyr hereafter to chew, 


9 


The doctrine, that dividing and bn 
mixed property tends to great improvement, 
is now so generally admitted that it needs no 
arguments in its defence. I am, nevertheless, 
extremely sorry to add an observation which 
may be considered by some very eminent 
Commissioners of the old school, as in some 
degree illiberal; it respects . contiguity. 
Very frequently. a narrow outlet is allotted 
to the large proprietor from his farm - liouse 
and buildings (where all the dwelling-houses, 
X&c. are in many situations jumbled together) 
of some hundreds of acres; wholly a narrow 
slip. by which means a considerable part 
of the farm is laid out two or three miles 
distant from his home situation. The ex- 
pence of occupying tlie land is thus very 
little diminished in consequence of the in- 
closure, the fencing comparatively much in- 
5 creased, and rendered extremely | burthen- 
some. NEO 7 > 


There are many Commissioners who con- 
tinue this practice under an idea of the accu- 


mulated expence of all building materials; 


„ 

but if they will give themselves time to cal- 

ctlate, on the other hand, the immense gain 

- of laying the land out in squares, and thereby 

inducing the proprietors to erect farm build- 
ings in the centre of the allotments, the sav- 
ing, in point of labour, would be immense; 
and I am of opinion that in a square arable 


5 farm of four hundred acres, a farmer could 


afford to pay a much higher rent for having 
his residence in the centre, than if he was 
situated on one of the outer lines. If the 
land is duly valued, and consideration had to 
all the qualities and situations in a parish or 
district, the practice of giving each proprietor 
a detached parcel of each different quality 
of soil may very profitably be wholly done 
away, especially with respect to arable land, 
and remain only to be regarded in cases 


where meadow and rich pasture land, from 


some particular local circumstances, is ex- 
tremely desirable for each proprietor. 
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cap. vrt. 


ARABLE LAND. 


Tur management of arable inclosed land 


may have been improved within thirty years ; 
but at this time it is very rare to see an acre 


of it in a perfect clean state, equal to hun- 


dreds of acres you may see in almost * 
5 * in — 


I 


Ix the mods * n. STR common 
field land i in the neighbourhood of Mar ket- 
Deeping, by means of laying the ridges high, 
5 and the intermediate space of the furrows 


and wet sides of the lands down for grass, 


is such admirable management, Mr. Young 
might have seen the plan in a more perfect 


state on the fields of Long-Bennington, be- 
tween Grantham and Newark, 


But to pursue his arguments : : if the wet 


Sides of such lands as are seen from Chatteries 
towards Whitlesea, to Peterborough, produce 


me, where he admits that the sides of the 


| [ 2s 2 

such miserahle corn, such wet situation, in or 
near Deeping, cannot be much more favour- 

able for good gras. 
In the fourth volume of his Annals, p. 36 1, 


he sneers at an author who condemned suen 


high and broad fidges upon strong land, 
who formed his opinion so because the sides 
of such lands next the furrows were general] y 
wet, and the corn worthless, whereby the 


. manure and seed laid thereon were thrown Ts 


away, and so much land wasted. 
There he was pleased to * that 
such high and broad ridges are by far the 
best method of laying wet land dry; there is 
no necesity for water being in the furrows ; 

that is the abuse of the mode.” Now how 
does this idea agree with his opinion before 


Jands where there are _ * must ne- 


F corn, pt that cy are best laid down with 
grass as an improvement ? a bes 1 
If Mr. Timnel, of Bicker, had told a Ane 

ical farmer that his servant had plougbed 


160 
fi ve acres: of land per day. for > cop 


cessively, he would have asked him how 

many furrows he carried to a yard in width? 1 
If it was four (as it ought to have been), it 
was an extraordinary performance ; ; two 

and a half, as was most probably.s the ease, it 

Vas no great feat. > 

| Mr. Young: records how, many times tif. 


what were these farmer's objects i in plough- | 
ing often. If it was in order to draw out the 
roots of weeds, or to make the seeds of weeds 
vegetate, he who ploughed and harrowed 
his land oſtenest, provided sufficient intervals 


between each ploughing, &c. were allowed, 
80 as to produce the effect above mentioned, 
certainly approached nearest to the desired 
ohject. But when no such intention was 

meditated, once ploughing turnip-land for 
barley, provided the land works well, is ge- 
; ads oufficient. ü 


: ferent farmers have ploughed their land for 
= barley, but he does not vouchsafe to tell us i 


9 


rer. . 11,—FALLOWING. 


. Mr. Young shall ever sufficientl. y in- 
fluence the public opinion to banish fallowing 


as well as drilling, then the account of farm- 
: ing may be closed, and famine will probably : 
be the result of his i ingenuity. 


As long as arable land has a tendency to 


"1 bring forth its own natural productions, and 


it is the i interest of man to substitute for these 


something of his own, means must be used 


to destroy the former, in order not only to 
give room for the latter, but to prevent the . 
food which is Prepared for it being unpro- : 

 fitably consumed. Without enterin g largely 


into this subject in this Place, 1 shal | presume | 


to say, and can at any time prove, "that it is 
im possible t to pursue a profitable cultivation 
of land, and more especially Ught Sils, with- - 


out summer fallowing in many instances, as 2 


0 preparatory for turnips or a green vegetable 4 | 
crop, except where drilling and hoeing can 
be carried on to its greatest extent, which 


process Mr. Young affe&ts to condemn as a 


| * ns. hoon he hs een 


©. = 


His want of judgment as well as information 


on this subject at the Duke of Bedford's 


* Mr. Coke and Mr. * of Norfolk. 


| SECT. 111 —COURSE or CROPPING. 8 


Tuns section i is chiefly engrossed by chi- 


- merical observations and courses of cropping 
that the author picked up at market or- 
dinaries, and gathered from informants, 
many of whom were perhaps little worthy 


0 credit. He does not state that such 
courses of cropping are established as a rule 5 
| of conduct between landlords and tenants, 8 
by written agreements | or leases, or that 
he observed, on examinati;n of the farms, 
that it was established by uniform practice; 
but, on the contrary, he tells us that Mr. 


Bourne, of Dalby, * when he finds the land 


in good heart, throws into his excellent course 


| C. husbandry acrop of oats after barley.” . 


practice of the farmers in the 


2 — who are not under legal 


 sheep-chearing i in June, 1798, when he was 
completely answered, though not convinced, 


3 give the undisguised truth, it is tha 


” 

.. 

f 
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„ 

g 

| 

oy 
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11 
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their future interest in the Frogressive im 


Mr. Thorold, Mr. Hoyte, Mr. Tindell, Mr. 
| Lloyd, and others; but if it was to be pointed 
; out en ee nnen 5 


Rions, 2 to any particular 
course of husbandry ;* but whilst the land 


is in good heart,” that is, whilst it will pro- 
duce a crop, they go on sowing such grain 
as will, in their apprehensions, bring home 
dhe most immediate gain, without looking to 2 


provement of their occupations. 1 
this is oocsioned by a want of Dermanency 
in the spot, and of course a want of d- 
dence in the landlord, which, as Mr. Young 
justly allows, can only be inspired by grant- 
ing leases. I observe the very n | 
| names Mr. Young has entioned, and 
no doubt they have each of them. tried the 
courses of husbandry they have given him; 
icularly Lord Brownlow, Mr. Chaplin, 
Mr. Harrison, Mr. Dalton, Mr. Graves, Ma- 
jor Cartwright, Mr. Goulton, Mr. Wilson, 


PC” 29 5, \ 5 : 2 "2 * 8 


mn... * W , nn * Ye" TT — * " — by 4 
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In Lough; Haxey,- Sc. I am perfil u We b. | 
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OY that any „ 
nd be more beneficial, they are not 80 
thoroughly convinced of the exclusive excel- 
lence of their own management but that they 
| -would adopt them ; and it is not improbable 


that many of them have n eee 


| which are recited from authorities some- 


gentleman's cases would 
lead: any 23 observer to conjec- ; 
ture that they are rather experimental than 
established. He does not even assert, san- 


9 Young's 8. 


guine as he is, that such courses of husbandry 


long experience of the respective parties, and 
. that the ordinary farmers in their neighbourhoods 
are sv dell convin-ed they are right, that they find 
the profit of adopting them, — 
n pursue them. 


If any one eek the amateurs in . : 


mentioned under this section, were to travel 

into Nortel, and inquire of any Person, in 
| any hundred or district of that county, as 
A; considerable proprietor, land-steward, or 


mer, what are the established courses of 


as are set forth have been ascertained by 


„ —— — — 


C 86 1 
WERE — for the particular 0 
he would be answered immediately, In 
| Nineteen instances in twenty, such and such 
or perhaps. in a much larger proportion: 
ee u the facts would 
be found notorious. The inquirer (i a prac- 
| tical 3 might ride round the 
country and see that such are the facts. 


e in such questionable shape? Did 5 
he e examine the courses of husbandry a 
. ond wei the 
e hog i Fi AER instances be 
mentions, what would they amount to?— 
8 that in certain instances, as one fo twenty, 


or rather in a much greater dish there 
deere cases of. regular * courges. . 
bandry adopted and prafiiged. 


Io all this bye-standers may a5: Jen is 


assertion for assertion, and nothing proved. 5 


| Ws bat I make Mr. "RG the offer of : 


Why does Mr. Young's authority come — 


C87.) 


was and ente Pang Us essertiüm 
_ tothe proof, in an actual view and examina- 
mon of this county, and a report upon this 
point. And also in ascertaining whether 
there are twenty thousand acres of what they 
Shall deem and declare to be clean arable 
land in the while county of Lincoln, except upon 
those extates upon which leases have been | 
granted under my regulations. 
1 cannot close my comments upon this 
tection without remarking, that the autho- 
| rities Mr. Young has stated will not induce 
practical farmers to believe that a crop of 
| barley, with a following crop of clover in the 
intermediate time before a crop of wheat, is 
more injurious to it than, if instead of barley 
the land had borne oats. Mr. Stephenson is 
nut an old inhabitant of a Fen, he 
bas chiefly practised farming in the Middle 
| Marsh, the husbandry of which Mr. Young _ 
0 much commends. His farm in Holland 
Fen, if Lam rightly informed, is held upon 
an old lease, granted to his predecessor by 
Mr. Wyles, of Sussex. Probably it might 


c 9 


have thrown some light upon this subje@ if 
| Mr. Young bad examined the conditions of 
that lease, with respect to the cultivation of 
dhe farm. It might then have been discovered 
that a rule of management was laid- down: 
. zgh not sanctioned by long expe- 
rience on chat particular spot, yet probably 
was pointed out and admitted by some man 
of FTIR IR 
| This my bi: plainly underatoes, that” id : 
who sos wheat upon either a barley or oat 
stubble, even in the fertile Holland Fen, 
ought not to promise himself either perma- 
nent benefit, or ene 
steward or landlord. 2475 
At Sallfleet, where Mr. Young ewe 
3 inexhaustible by 
Plenybieg; naquuas of Mr. Cracroft, of lack. 5 


5 © 8 
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relates the comical story, that his landlord interrogated him, 
vVvich much dread, every time he called to pay his rent or re- 
* r 
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5 5 — n land, according to the 
custom of the country: he so completely 


Plougbed ĩt out that it would no longer 
bear any grain; it was uf course left to repair | 
itself by rest. And when I saw it three or. 
four years ago, it was not worth so much 
rent as the other part of the field which re- 
8 mained in pasture, by twenty shillings per 
acre; and.the only possible mode of bring- 
2 . about was to insist upon the tenant's. 
_ breaking it up again, fallowing and manur- 
gx for — then laying i it down 
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As the subjects i in this section are up- 
ted in like manner as the last, I shall pass 


RO, — r obeerving * the head of 


9 That W laid * _ Mr. Chaplin 

| "ith * white clover, rib-grass, and hay seeds. 
c meaning to leave it while it was good,” did 
e * to the appellation of ar- 


8 


— 


ee e 


cag 


are formed upon the best modes purbued 
by the generality of practical farmers in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk ; and in order 
to support my * ions I vill enter the lists 
with Mr. Young upon the plan before pro- 
posed, i in a view of the county and its ma- 
n. by Norfolk or n farmers. 


: i L ING. 
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pinions are en 

1 ey and he is well known to 
1 Ry both in public and private. 3 
the Duke of Bedford's sheep-shearing, in 
1758, he declared that drilling wasdeveryedly 
on the decline, and that no one man in Eng⸗ 
land had two thousand acres of drilled crop- 
ping. To which a Nortolk gentleman * re- 
_ have now two thousand acres of 
Adrilled corn, 1 am ꝓerfectiy satisfied that it is 
| beneficial to me. and eee for dis- 
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— Mr. Voung has men- 
tioned of this husbandry being oa the decline 
in the county of n, does not prove that 
enen ee je been there 

| manthinks the proce tedious; * 

; it will not do here; Lord Brownlow's father 

pound it « not so profitable as the-common 

method; Major Cartwright (Mr. Young's 

oracle) thinks the superiority of drilling is 

ho not so great with corn as with woad ;* © Mr. 
Scoſfin was absent; Mr; Lexton « found'it 

___ wonld/not answer, and gave it up?; 

Parkinson has drilled, had good barley; : 

Mr . Serivenor, of Barton, drilled nps, and 

. . _ 
Mr. r. Young . to rest nis epi- 

nions in his report, as he did in his conver- 

ation wien the Norfolk gentlemen at Wo- 

durn, upon the single circunistance of corn | 
being more productive when son in the 

prcad-cast than when drilled; but there are Z 


a variety. of other points to be considered, if 
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riese of the deep er — Move | 4 
dopted the drill in husbandry was to be I 
| allowed as decisive Every advocate for dril- 'J 
ung win admit chat it is a mechanical pro-·.F 


ce which requires not only some nicety 1 
in the management of the instrument, but : 
also in the times and seasons for using it; 

wet or showery weather it does not > 

well where the soil daubs or clogs, &c. =—_ I 
And many of Mr. Young's ' Se. — 


would Rave told him, had he been as much 
disposed to avail himself of the argumens 
in favour of che practice of drilling as against n 1 
it, that the trouble of making the mules; in 
te shape of human beings whom they hac 
to manage, adopt a new scheme, and to gb -M 
cheerfully-and properly on with it, was such 
— aat Uo npparkibete Amongst 
innumerable considerations in favour of the - 7h 
drill busbandry; the following appear not 

ce least worthy of observation, via. | 
1. The great saving of all Apo weed, 5 


229 


and particularly i in times of scareity. 


6 * 
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2. The necemary employment: of the in- 
fant poor, as hand- +hoers of therows of corn. 
38. That by means of dril ng che process 
of horse hoeing betwgen the rows, in a con- 
P 1 ene e * 
eee. As | e 4 

4. That by means of cling de farmer 
Teviously c 
the exact quantity of Seed which \should be 
own on each acre. 


% 
I 
45 * 


S. In drilling.green de ** | 
ae between the rows, to be cultivated 


* means at in 3 
— craps deilled, wecut 
or break the fibres of the roots of plants; ” 


which means they strike out a fresh: 
horse-hoeing we mould up. the plants, 3 


fresh earth upon the stems of them, and 
— * ere 4 — — 


below, receive it at the ends or points, which 
are as 50 many mouths. Therefore, by in- 
creasing the number of fibres we 80 far i in- 


crease the means of nourishment to the plant. 
; "Fi B means of drilling we can dispose the 
© rows of the plants at such distances, and in 
such directions, as will best insure to them 

all an equal portion of sun, and a necessary 
1 ys air, * their health and — 


Bor. v. ,=-CROPENOT COMMONLY evLTIV ATED. | 
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Tais process is not much eden or un- 
: derstood in the county of Lincoln. It has 
been followed with great success in Norfolk 
these thirty years past, for peas, upon light 
soils broken upin the spring, after having been 
| laid down with artificial grasses two years 
or upwards: also upon strong land for beans 
broken up from pasture or seeds, as well as 
for wheat upon clover root: and if practised 
here, would turn out equally beneficial. 
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1 
vents the weeds from vegetating, and greatly. 
checks or destroys them. The farmer then 
sets off a fresh to plough and sow grain Suc- 
cessively. Indeed, whilst there is an ap- 
Pearance of a crop growing, the prospect 
of immediate profit tempts him forth to 
weed and protect it till housed, and then his 
eare and solicitude cease. The returning 
season _ awakens him to sow another 
crop. 
Wen the whole, Inever SAW ; farmers more 
. than these to pursue their imme- 
diate prospects of gain, by excessive crop- 
ping of the land. The soil of the high land 
s, for the most part, excellent ; but a clean 
| acre-of it is very uncommon. 


un. 
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Wiel ves eben my we. 1reeded 
from Boston towards Brothertoft, in order 
to examine Major C.'s management; and 
vim the . . a * * 


* . \ 
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man. 1 began my enquiries respecting the 
objects which presented themselves before us. 
The first was a number of small huts, with 
two or three larger buildings among them: 
And what, my friend,” said I, is the occa- 
sion of that spot being 50 crowded with inha- | 
| bitants?” He replied — that is a moveable 
colony of woad people belonging to Mr. 


Harrison: he has taken a large quantity of 


ground, in order to cultivate woad.” Upon 
my intimating chat Thad some knowledge of 
the subject, he proceeded—. Mr. Harrison 
knows what he is about: he does not put him- 
self to great expence in his builtings, that he 
may the better shift them from place to place, 
into the middle of his work, to save la- 
bour. These other large brick buildings are 
Major C.'s woad works, and cost some thou- | 
sands of pounds. They appear, said J. 
to be put up in a very ting 1 manner; 
very substantial how i is that? Tes, theß 
ære put up quite on the outside of his estate, 
replied the stranger: some ay for the sake 
of water carriage: but that's all a joke, be- 


© 


cause the conveyance of his woad, when pre- 
pared, to Boston, is not one-hundredth part 


of the daily labour of bringing all the green 
| woad to be manufactured at the mill. The 


| Major outwitted himself strangely: he 
erected his buildings! in Wyberton, that the 


maintenance of those who should become 
Paupers in Brothertoft, by his trade, might 
remain wholly a burthen upon Wyberton : 


but he has, nevertheless, failed in his calcu- | 


lation: he is losing more by his increased 


pended on his buildings, than would main- 
tain all his people.” 


I took leave of my intelligent friend; 


E paxzed through Brothertoft ; and rode upon 


dme commons of the East and West Fens. 
The following extract is taken from a 
publication, entitled Public Characters of 


= 1799-1800 and 28 it gives a more descrip- 


tive account of what is going forward at 


Brothertoft than the most inquisitive sur- 


0. or traveller could of * discover 


labour, and the interest of the money ex- 


. * 
: 
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| or collect, I have here introduced it erally 
from the biographer. L. do not take upon 


me to say that it was written by the Major; 
but that it contains some expressions, which 
prove that the author was not 195 RUIN 


| with military tactics, is very evide 


In this year (1788) Major Cartwright, 


having previously sold his estate at Durlton, 


in the county of Nottingham, purchased an 
estate in Lincolnshire, of which the township 


and manor of 'Brothertoft is the principal 
part. Here he afterwards fixed his residence, 


ops improving the estate, cultivating it with ö 
judgment, in a high-spirited and expensive 
manner, and embellishing it with taste, but 
in a stile of simplicity adapted to the title he 
gave it of Brothertoft farm; and here di- 

vided his time between the plough and the 
pen :—he follows the occupation of a Cincin- 
natus and a Washington; and if he has not 
had the good fortune of those illustrious men, 
of serving his — 
wands, . he has at least shewn himself an 


„ 
emulator of their virtues by — his 
ambition at the shrine of his country, and 
ably defending her dearest interests. 
The culture of our indigenous plant i Salis, 
3 with the juice of which it is said 
the ancient Britons stained their bodies, and 
| dyers, is at t Brothertoft conducted on a me 
. via « The woe 3 is ; daily grownd.by means of a 

2 requiring the power of eight horses; 
and the room in which the grinding wheels 
act upon the plant, is about forty feet square, 
forming the centre only of a building nearly 
200 feet long, and two stories high. In front = 
and reur of the wings are erected lofty ranges, 
containing some thousand wooden grates, 
with galleries between them, on which the 
 woad, after being ground and made into balls, 
is dried for preservation. On one side of this 
singular group, which at a distance resem- 


With the great building above-mentioned, is 


bles a great castle, and forming one front 
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anther. building containing tenements for 
thirty or more families of the woad-labourers, 
and the agents Who superintend them; a 
school, and other conveniences; the whole 
together making a striking appearance, and 
adorning this level country.” It refreshes the 
mind of the traveller by gratifying his eye 
with a pleasing picture, and his mind with 
ideas of the Earth s bounty. and of the be- 
nefits of human industry. well directed. The 
establishment is an unique, bearing many 
8 mar ks of invention, ; and the works 1 in gen al | 
| being on a construction much superior to 
any which arg applied to the same ** 
either in 3 any other country. 

5 About the time of the State . 
17g. +, he began to write © The Common | 
W ealth i in Danger,” which was published i in 
1795 ; besides a controversy of some length 

with the versatile author * of © The Exam- 
ple of France, a. Warning to Britain,” This 
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work takes an instructive view of the state 
of the nation, and suggests important con- 


siderations respecting the means of repeling 
invasion- 


 S$AINTFOIN.. 


T HIS grass is cultivated to a very great 


- extent upon the estate of Sir William Man- 
ners, at Ponton, near Grantham, upon a 
. mixed soil and a red creech, or scaly stone, 


N and answers in an astonishing degree; but 
| Mr. Young seems not to have heard of this 
place, nor of the proprietor. os HE 
Mr Parkinson seems to have no respite 
from Mr. Young's severities: in page 168 he 
is made to say * saintfoin makes land poor: but 
on very barren heath or wold land he thinks 
= very useful; as it makes a soil produce a 
crop which naturally would only feed rabbits 
by shar gruss. The inutility of this remark 
* scarcely needs comment. A crop \ which makes 
* 1 poor is Vet a in gv for the 
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ln nee a doctrins 
. tradicted by the next informant, 
"> Parker, and by almost all the world. 
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M R. Youns mentions, that hom Folkin g- 
ham, © amongst the good farmers, they have 
S0wn this plant. If he had made and re- 
ported his enquiries with candour and truth 
he must have represented t that this trial had 
not been made by the occupiers of one-hun- 
dredth part of the property about Folking- 
ham. He has not mentioned the property 
of two. proprietors t one of whom (Sir 

William Mauners) had thena eat within three 
miles of Folkingham; and probably pos- 
sesses more —— that gee: of 


— 1 


» ** appears tae bot Mr. 1 11 N 
were uninformed of the papticular economy of this manured 
grass, which derives its radical support from below the 
ꝛuperstratum of the soil. Here Mr. Young, with his azyal 
perspicuity, has been playing with his friend, Mr. Parkinson, N 
only upon the aurface/ 7 
1 Sir William Manners and Sir Gilbert Heatheote. The 

former possesses ge , eee | 
val t paranges, 55 
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Lincolashire than is occupied by all the ama- 
teurs he has mentioned in his survey. 
Rien GRAZING Av. }? 
Ms. Younse, in his report upon this head, 
gives his readers an account of some instances 
5 of good land and good management, with- 
out mentioning those which are quite the 
reverse. He states about twenty parishes or 
_ districts; and his instances, in many cases, 
extend only to a few äcres in each. If I 
; compute that not more than one-huridredth 
part * of the different descriptions of land in 
the county is brought under his particular 
consideration, Tam confident that I shall 
not exceed the proportion. It will be re- 
quired that I should, in the further progress 
of these subjects, point out how far the in- 
terests of the proprietors and of the commu- 
nity are impeded and injured in the remain- 


ing ninety- nine parts of one hundred which | 
M, 4 225 has 1 oyer or omitted. 
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- Which the occupiers strictly attend to. The 
_— is, to force repeated crops of grain, 
until the land tires, and is exhausted: and 
then to lay it down for grass; and though 
Mr. Young” write ten thousand volumes in 

attempting to prove the contrary, he will | 
not convirice any. intelligent practical hus- | 
bandman of the truth of W 
bo shall have had an opportunity of 
Viewing the land in its e state of 
pasture and arable. The Yorkshire sur- 
veyor's remark, that Mr. Scrope, as well 
as Lord C. © has. killed" the goose for the 
golden egg,” is here strictly applicable. A 
| few years since, I valued Mr. Scrope's estate 
in Long Sutton; and at that time, a certain 


excellent pasture, was totally ploughed 
out; that is, reduced to a state of bar- 
renness by repeated crupping, and then 
not worth 10s. per acre for the seven sue- 
ceeding years; though in a state of grass 
„b ne. 


tract of land, called the Hall Marshes, which = 
8 had, some years before; been in a state of 


* 
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Page 204. Nos crop cleans land like | 
hemp.” Mr. Young ought to have added, 


that no crop exbausts land like hemp. 
Manure it well, and the crop will smother 


all other productions. But that crop, in 


ning uo perfection, will feed upon and 
devour every, particle of mucilage in the 
soil; and the produce will be proportions 
n l 

The following extract, Ae to this 
subject, is taken from my Report, published 
Nr e 1794. 
| + The generality of the wolds of Lin- 


valuable to the proprietors and occupiers, if 
= soil was in the precise maiden state 


in which the greatest part of it was found 


an hundred years ago, than it is possible to 


be made in the present reduced condition, 
for a very considerable length of time: the 
land having been broken up, or pared and 
| burnt, and ploughed, without rauben. 
er 3844 


we #; 


Yr, 
* 


hire might now be considered more 


5 
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+ + How little did hose proprietors mad 

stand their own interests Who permitted 
+ their" tenants, without restraint, to break 
up, or pare and burn the turf of rabbit war- 
rens, and other land, in a state of antient 
8 pasture, upon the delusive colour of an ad- 
vance of rent, by which procedure the inhe- 
Titance was injured in a tenfold ratio; and 
who could be amused at last, under an idea 
that, if the tenants who had thus over- 
 Ploughed the land; stocked it again with 

rabbits, no damages were incurred! Setting 
aside a delay of "the progress of agricultural 
on improvements, it must follow, that that soil, 
which is exhausted for one purpose, is 
| equally exhausted for another, By this mode 
of plunder, and every kind of abuse in the 
occupancy of landed property, there are Se- 
veral men — Who ** | 
large fortunes: . 
II cannot * calculation upon the 


annual value of a rabbit warren (never hav- 


ing been concerned in the occupation of one) 
other than oomidering . 5 


100 3 
t cultivation; and if the occupiers will not 
give more rent for it in that state than in 
any other, I should be inclined to destroy 
them; rabbits being injurious to plantations, 
| live fences, and to a well-cultivated neigh- 


in 


CHAP. IX. 


GARDENS AND ORCRARDS, 


Tur proprietors and occupiers of land in 
Lincolnshire are not N in the neglect | 
of gardens and orchards. As objects of 
profit and adyantage, they are there as well 
| cultivated as in the improved counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk: nevertheless they ought 
.to be more attended to, 
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CHAP. X. 
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wwoons AND PLANTATIONS, 


4; SHALL beg leave to recur to my former 
opinion on this subject. 


"8 ons first thing which aims our at- 


[Uno g i 
| tention is 4 due inquiry whether land, 
which is now used for the production of 

1 timber, is most profitably applied to such 
purpose, under a due consideration of the 
A matureof the wil, and ißs local situation and 
1 circumstances? The second, whether such 

Arͤaber is adapted to the soil upon which it is 
3 produced am of opinion, that all land of 
| an high quality, viz. from eighteen shillings 
% : 1 — shillings per acre, might be 
3 most profitably applied to the purposes 
of — the advantages to be derived 
from an annual rent, 3 ern. 
grass, &c. with its accumulating compound 
interest, will, in a term of years, necessary 
for bringing a crop of timber to perſection, 
produce a much larger sum than cn be 
reckoned upon it. „ i — 2 

r 
Wo | the probable advantages to be derived from 
_ | culaion are wholly founded on conjecture, | 


o fr rt of that lng of time which is 
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| necessary to bring this tree to perfection, 
— soil 3 for its n 


hidden from eur inquiries. 


| « Itisdifficult to set apart any spot of land, Oe. 
5 as best suited for the production of oak 0 
timber, which has not already produced it, 


because so much depends upon the substra- 


tum of soil through which the tap- root ought 
to find an easy progress, in regular ap- 


proaches towards perfection: any watt 
| lities, by means of stony or hard bodies, 


which it may meet with in any stage of its 
| growth, will certainly retard the vigour of 
the tree, and make it become stunted, of 
which the superstratum of soil gives no in- 


dication, in the first instance, to govern us. 


Space is necessary to be allowed each tree, 

by regularly thinning of woods and planta- 

|  - tions, in order that the expansion of the 
branches of them may not be too much 


impeded: a due proportion of branch and 


—— —— aro Later : 


= 1 being as necessary for their health 
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and support, as it is for the roots to remain 
unimpeded. Particular instances have oc- 
curred, where a large quantity of timber has 
been produced in high perfection, and where 
the trees have been very thick, with but little 
foliage; but it has been in those situations 
where the soil is extremely deep and rich, 
making amends for the exclusion of a very 
considerable part of the atmospheric nutri- 
ment, which, on soils less fertile, is absolutely 
their health and support. If the oak has 
space for its branches to expand themselves, 
| fifteen trees, containing on-an average from 
xighty to one hundred feet of timber each, 
will cover an acre of ground. And unless, | 
as in thie case before , the trees have suf- 
| ficient room for expansion of their branches, 


their growth will bs impeded. in proportion 


as they are cramped. Thin stapled clays of 


a low quality, such as are found in the west 


part of Huntingdonshire, and the high parts 
of Cambridgeshire, and now let from 5. to 7 
shillings per acre, are probably well adapte l 


% 
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= forthe production of timber and underwood ; 
and upon the poorest cold soils of this county 
(though the quantity is small) timber and 
underwood should be continued where found, 
and improved on land where it is planted; 
and similar soils should be converied. into 
wood land. 

— chat timber and a 
wood can be any where raised upon a given ; 
spot in a mixed state, in as large quantities, 
and to as much perfection, as they might be 
separately; yet a very considerable head of 
this to he the most profitable mode of em- 
ploying such land, by which means the pre- 
tent — as well as posterity, may be 
zenefited;; and the land thus made much 
e it would be by the 
 veparate cultivation of either timber or un- 
derwood, because the superstratum may be 


fully employed in raising the most valuable | 


| crop of underwood; being that for which 
the soil is adapt ed; an advantage which may 


Cu 


— be found applicable to — | 
= ties of the country where it shall. be. pro- 
— and of a much higher net annual pro- 


Aust for rent han would be made of tbe 


3 other mode of — 


r 1 
cannot close this remark without observing, 
1 . n 


| tat they shall not constantly have it in their 

power to take advantage of their un vrong - 
_ doing; for, according to the present mode, 
pretty generally adopted in the felling and 
converting timber for sale, it is customary for 
them to take part of the property in bark, top- 
wood. Se. &. or poundage, as perquisites 
Of office; upon the rale of it; and therefore, 

— 

| limited, it is cheir interest not to cut down 
n mature or decaying, bu 


0 


wise the most thrifty ones, Nen 3 
2 according to the best mode of employing the 
land. pay most for standing longer, and which 


will consequently produce mast bark, and 

top or © lop-wood :- and when gentlemen. of | 

1 landed property shall, from experience, feel 
the necessity of giving more attention 
ne at present to the improvement of 

agrict ture upon their estates, men of $kill 
experience will be employed to super- 

intend them, at | ouch artes as will not 


dest culttwated counties, by sending them 
to sist in the best practical husbandry 
of Norfolk, Essex, Suffolk, and Hertford- 
- provement of cattle and cheep, now c ue · 


4 


posed to n as anger ood gs 2 


c 8 
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their names to the Board of Agriculture, 
stating their pretensions, in order that they 
might undergo an examination, in a similar 
way as candidates for other professions; and 
upon being appointed, to receive certificates 
for their qualifications... If a plan, similar to 
this, were tobeadopted, auch men as had ex- 
pended their time and property in acquiring 
the fundamental Rnowledge of agriculture, 
upon which subsequent experience had — | 
grafted, would -have a fair prospect of su- 
cess from their enertions; and the interest of 
— rvagect 2 ee 5 


4 © Young all at work with hi friend | 


- ink) beer in a apts e 
view! nnn 
mmm profit, 


SS] 
in'the middle df the enquiry, for what rea- 
son he can best explain, yet certainly not 
for want of activity of mind, or from a 
dislike to much writing. He could turn 
land- taster to value the lordship ot West- 
Keal, which probably be never examined : 
| but every thing at Reevesby, which he seems 
to have made one of his principal resting- 
places whilst he was making his report, he 
has taken from the mouth of Mr. Parkinson. 
The soil of Sir Joseph Banks's eight hundred 
and fiveacres of wood land, if cleared of tim- 
der and under wood, and even made tithable, 
would let, on an average, for sixteen shillings 
| 2 3 it is "oe" As eg 
| That een burndduseermined —_— 
cise number of years these w 
pflanted. But for the sake of an easy calcu- 
| Hation we will suppose, that for one hundred 
nnd twenty years past they have been in a 
profitable state, and that from that period 
r 


have been 
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ous tothe . viz. one pena d and ay: 


years back, when. — 
supposed year] Y profit commenced, there 
wn a delay of the interest of the then pro- 
prietor whilst the woods were in their infant 
state previous to that period, equal to at least 
twenty-five years purchase of the then whole 
annual value of the soil of eight hundred and 
five acres, being four hundred and two ounds © 
ten shillings per annum, with an accumula- 
tion. of compound interest for weden 
hundred and twenty years, in on 1 
for the delay of an annual. rent of ten shil- | 
lings per acre. . Now this, with compound 
interest at four per cent. to the present time, 
amounts to an enormous eum beyond the 
5 8 
ep . seem cas i yg tang n 
— ——_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
1 conceive would have been, to cultivate a 
proper crop of underwood ; which might 
probably hve been made o produces larger 


t 


annual rent than the land ak have done 
in either arable or pasture, with a regular 


head of timber, worth at least one — 


A — 


1 


U 


; 1 detad am of wood 


land near Alconbury-Hill, Hunts, though not worth ten shil- 


 lings per acre per annum for any other purpose, produce in 


profitable indeed ! 


Lord Gwydir's extensive woods 79 the „ ot this : 
5 county, under the judicious management of Messrs. Cluttons, | 
| © of Cuckſield, in Sussex, are amongst the most improving. 


These gentlemen perfectly understand the mode of rendering 
wood land the most productive. Probably the great expe- 
rience in Sussex and Kent has contributed in a considerable 
degree to this end. I have here seen many millions of young 


aches, and other kinds of plants best adapted for underwood, 


according to the zoil and situations, pricked into the young 


| Toots of such underwood as was eon: idered unproductive and 
' worthless having been first rooted out. This management 


deserved the attention of a * great agriculturist, and ought 


to have been recommended by him to those noblemen and 
| #tewards whom he mentions in this chapter, „ 


Y * 


underwood a clear annual crop of twenty-five shillings per 
' acre; with a very handsome r pg road _ Suck Wen are 


"4 
1 — r —— OR 


spring3, as 500n as the crop of underwood has been cut; the | 


— . — ow; ers. 12:4 ow. Acorn Seo — . 
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Is the — instance, as will — in 
many others, Mr. Young has adopted mx 
remarks, as published by the Board in e. 
from which see the following extracts: 
| © The principal commons are the . 1 

West Fens, and Wildmore Fen. | er Brkt. 

These commons are situated a 8 milexg 
x north of Beaton, within the manorial peram= | 
bulation of the Soke of Bolingbroke, held 
under a lease from the Duchy of Lancaster, 
by Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. and contain to- 
gether upwards of forty thousand acres, vi- 
West Fen, sixteen thousand nine hundred and | 
twenty-four acres, two roods, six perches ; 
Raxt Fen, twelvetbourand four-bnadredand . 
twenty-six acres, thirty-nine perches ; and 
e Fen, ten s six hundred 
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and of un inferior govt; boensione d 
. vy the scantiness, as well as the bad | 
or their food, and the wetness of their lr. 
„ e which'these commons are 
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2 also the dung 6 
artes his on estate 
commons, and pursues _ 
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„without much in- 
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8 
- of these fens is nearest the high land, and the 
 greatezt-distance from the outfall; and these 


commons cannot be properly drained wirk- £ 
out We drain We highland, 


Fd 2 


eee e 


vituated: between the Welland and the Glenn, 


within the manors of East and West Deep- 
ing, which are held under à lease from 
een by his Grace the Duke of An- 


upwards of ae tdey stand 


. 
n migrate Yastur on 


Every kind of. —— 
hend ia cutting up dhe : 
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ſor fuel; and the farmers in the neighbour- 


hood having common rights, availing them 
elves of a fine season, turn on seven or eight 


hundred sheep each, to ease their inclosed 
land, whilst the mere cottager cannot get a 


bite for a cow; but yet the cottager, in his 
turn, in a colourable way, takes the stock of 


a foreigner as his own, who occasionally turns 


on immense quantities of stock in good sea- 


sons. The cattle and sheep, which are con- 
. stantly depastured on this common, are of a 


very unthrifty all-shapen kind, from being 


frequently, when young, die of the cramp, 


or when Fucked, in consequence of the ex- 
 cexsive bleakness and wetne 


Shilling to sixteen pence, by being ſour times 


Plucked. These commons are the frequent 
5 ee. who convey the cattle into 


frequently starved, and no attention paid to 
their breed. Geese are the only animals 
which ae at any time thrifty; and  these, 1 


ness of the com- 
mens. A goose pays angually from one 
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* 
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chere are any persons h 


are wig 288, Seth 
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 trath. The 5D 4 
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them, will be 
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sir Joseph. Banks is lese from the Crown of the Soke of 
Bolingbroke, for lives or | I and consequently first en- 


titled to this benefit. 


- 


even a probability of 
| benefit ——— it in 


— *>.- , . 1 4 4 * "3 
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The interest of the community is is best pro- 
moted a due cultivation of 0 a tract 


% - 4 - » 94 $ * — p * 


(n 


heat lands, which ought 
not to be delayed by any bigh claims not 
strictly founded in equity. Whether one- 
sixteenth or one- hundred part go- to the 
| Crown as a compensation for the right of 
N ie.0e oljett of —— 
sideration. 2 
is generally understood that is impos- 3 
sible for an inclosure. bill to pass without the 
consent of the lord of the soil, however small 
and, inconsiderable his interest as a proprietor | 


map be. This is a question which might 


be easily tried; but it is improbable, that, 

if the lord should be very unreasonable in his 
demand upon such an occasion, the Legisla- 

ture would sanction his opposition to a mea- 

sure that, if carried into effect, might greatly 
tend. to the :interest of the community, as ' 
well as that of individuals. 
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Ap * * eee ro- 
mote the drainage of hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land, which have; from the begin- 
Gy ingof time, been in a wet unproductive state, 

by which they shall become ee 
would deserve no less of higgountryl- 

| Under chis chapter I expected to * 

bound not amen some © trace of 2 — 

J gens of Mr; man ta dp * at least 

of drainage: a species of i unpro ement 1 
. whieh the county of Lincoln 58 ae N 


nn need. But I regret to add, that attempts 


bol this kind have generally fallen short of 
P 


mJ 
other cases, is within the power of human 
attainment. af 


Even with . 


ticularly noticed by Mr. Young for objects 
of little or no importance, a more certain 
and perfect plan of drainage might have 
been adopted; for, 1 believe, since the period 
by; Mr. Young's survey, the whole district 


Fen has been drowned, the im- 


for a con 15ider ra 
Mr. Young — very. lightly: upon. 
| the subje& of drainage, und yet he could not 
be unaequsinted with-the distressful condi- 
tion of the county in that respect. In order 


1 cra 


to che chat it was considered by the Board 
as a suhhect of great importance, I shall add 


— as 1 proceed. 
Those who have no particular knowledge 


| of the Secretary's method of communicating 
information, and who have read his Report 
5 without receiving any further intelligence 


2 would reason 


mense | perzonal- property of the men 


- 


we. 5 


mJ 
structed with * judgment and eſſect. 
But their surprize will be greatly encited 
upon being informed that another Report 
had been published, . 
Board, only ſiwe years before, 
various remarks upon this impo ant subiect. 
and pointing out partieular nnn 
the country was suffering immensely from 
| . most valuable of all 


* '; * > 
. % * 


| public, I ohall leave to my readers to de- 
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t 5 
mine. But the sequel will develope this point, 
c 
| 3 os 

a land at this time in Lincoln 
ee eee ene thei 
f sand pounds a-year for want 
ee eee whdicd Wa be er- | 
Tied into effect for one or two year's improved 
value; and upon the borders of the county 
nearly the same quantity of land, connected 
with it, capable of similar improvement by 
similar means. - When this statement shall be 
explained, and the truth of the remark esta - 
blished, what will become of Mr. Young's 


table of forty-three thousand four hundred 


| eee e $693 
1 „Lee land in Lincolnshire, as in various 
eee wilt become the most pro- 


= dustive de, e when e 


. Mr. Gd th 8 | of Lincoln 
| from/Winbekch. But how a man of his dis- 
 cernment and regard for tbe interest ꝙ the county 


— 
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be undertook to survey, could cross the auge 
arch of the bridge there over the river Nene, 
into which all the water, issuing from some 
Hundreds of thousands of acres, falls, in its 
passage to the sea, without being informed 
of the imperfect drainage of the great levels 
of the fens, and of the extensive tracts of 
land that are frequently drowned” by the 
breaches of the banks of this ver; and; if 
informed, without expending one dip of his 
ink upon the subject, must, surely, be a 
matter of astonishment to those who are un- 
acquainted with the yu d of Mr. 
—_— reports! 
The circumstances are as follow —The 
river Nene passes through a competent 
water way at Peterboroggh bridge, of one 
hundred and thirty=four feet; consequaitly 
the channel between that place and —— 
meant not of necessity be much wider. 
The fens are embanked on the nobthind 
- gouth Sides of the river with soft materials, 
dug up from them; and immediately below 
Peterbirqugh the distance deen the 


c 5 


banks incoogees do much, chat, in the whd> : 
way between Peterborough and Wisbeach, 
they are nearly a mile asunder. As the 
rer approaches Wisbeach, and within 
sin miles of the town, about Guyhern, 
it again contracts, and at Wisbeach its 
only assage is through a single arch of 
Seventy-two feet diameter. About six miles 
below Wisbeach the river water arrives ar 
the shifting Sands, and the embankments are 
again extended to the distance of several 
miles, and admit the tides. 
_ The scheme of embankment of the . 
between Peterborough and Wisbeach, ori- 
gmated with Bishop Morton, in the reign of 
Henry VI. and the expanded part of the 
river between the aforesaid places for about 
2 fourteen miles in length, as I understand, 
retains the name of Morton' 8 Leam, and 
by many of the inhabitants that of the Wash. 
3 seasons moderately dry the river is con- 
| fined in a channel near the north bank ; 
but, in times of flood, which happens more 
| frequently now than | in former times, on ac- 
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count of an-extended navigation from Oun- 
dle to Northampton, the internal drainage 


of lands upwards, in the interior of the 
country, promoted by inclosures and the i im- 


proved agriculture, the water comes down with 


more rapidity, and more quickly expands it- 
self from bank to bank. It rises high upon 
the banks, and when it is thus expanded, 
and a high wind blows for a certain time, in 
any direction, towards either side, the wa- 
ter, on account of the great distance from 
bank to bank, acquires an agitation which 
creates a heavy lashing surge, that, beant- 
ing upon the soft materials of either of the 
| banks for any length of time, is almost sure 
to make a breach. The eſſect of this is the 
inevitable drowning of an immense tract of 
fens. The last happened in 1794, which laid 


4 100,000 acres under water, and occasioned | 


the loss of an immense quantity of corn, 

' thrashed and unthrashed. The live stock 

was with much difficulty saved. 
Tue best * * this evil, that a. 


'E 7 ] 
gests itself to me at present, is, , first, to. 


| make a capacious cut from the deep water, 
near a point called Boat- mere Creek, pro- 

5 bably across the manors of Lutton, Long 
| Sutton, &c. to a point in the Nene, near 
; Guyhern, to Morton s Leam, where a grand 
 overfall i in the north bank should be made, to 
| convey all the water to sea, above a level ne- 
cessary for the Wisbeach navigation. + 
would then be requisite to bring the south 
1 bank of Morton s Leam, for the whole ex- 
tent, within a mahle distance of the 
north bank, leaving only a sufficient width | 
for a river, which, by this means, would 
acquire a proper depth for navigation; and. 
the fen countries on both sides of Morton's | 
Leam would be entirely secure. The expnece A 
of this undertaking might be defrayed not 
only by the immediate improvement of the 
adjoining estates, in consequence of the se- 
curity that would thus be afforded to them, 
but als by the proprietors of the land be- 
I e re is now a mere wash, 


TW) 


 oubject to be 3 by every freak of | 
water from the high country) from the se- 
curity and consequent advantages they 


would likewise derive from the measure, 


become very indifferent, on account of the 


shifting sands in the Wash towards the se; 
so that of late years vessels of any consi- 
derable burthen are prevented from coming 
up to the town of Wisbeach: they generally 


are unladen at Peter's- point, about six miles 


below it. A cut might be made from Wis- 
beach, or from the end of the Wisbeach 


river, as may best answer the purpose, to 
cConvey the Nene water, reserved for the 
purposes of navigation, into the proposed new 


Tb navigation from Wisbeach to the out- E 
fall is now, from various causes, choaked and 


drain; or a cut to the Eye might be made 
from Wisbeach, in a new direction, by which 
the Nene water from the high country would 
be diggrted from its present ancient direction 
below-Wisbeach, over the Wasb, to sea. If 
uch, or any other efficient - plan were ex- 
ecuted, nnn containing at 


— - E 
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sent bestow on them. 


Cw) 
least 20,000 acres, could, at no very remote 


2 blocked up with silt, and converted 


to dry land of considerable value. Pro- ; 


— ie might, upon due deliberation, be 
more expedient to carry all the Nene water 


down the proposed new cut or river, from 5 
Guyheri to Boatniere Creek, and to make a 


navigable canal from Wisbeach 1 to its nearest 


point, for the convenience of trade But 


chese are matters of nice investigation, and 


require more deliberation than I can at * 


Another method of converting th OY 
from their present state of unprofitableness 


might be to continue the channel of the Nene 
nearly in its ancient direction, to confine it 
to one side of the Wash, by means of piles, 


ſorelands, jutties, &c. But as by this 
method the tides could: not be excluded, 


it would be subject to miscarriages, delays, 
and of course a certainty of perpetual ex- 


pence: and this the more evidently; as it has 
3 19 8 18 by hy that the _ 
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body ens water; 2 
has not had sufficient force to sour out or 
keep open a certain channel from Peter s- 
point to the Eye. But which ever mode 
be adopted, so that 20,000 acres of space, 
now alternately covered with water and dry 
twice in the space of twenty-four. hours, 
shall be converted into safe good land, must 
be considered as a great object to the coun- 
try and to the community: and if the scheme 
were executed on a broad and general plan, 
che proprietors would soon be n remu- 
| en for the expence. bi 
Mr. Young. had not e far. dow by 
0 Ifiebonoh ano Linoglerking, before he passed 
over the large undrained distri of South 
The interest of the proprietors- of this 
district has long suffered great delays for 
want of a competent drainage, many e. 
Sands of acres having, for time immemo 
been wholly. unproductive, Which, when 
| drained, will be some of the best land in the 


- 
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AI 
country. The other parts, chough less in- 
fested with water, Suffer greatly for want of 

this improvement; in most instances the pro- 
perty is not half so valuable as it Ws : 
made, at an expence very. small, compar : 
with the immense benefit to be derived 
n it. 6 
. 27 4e e. | 


.> 


The ee 
n. obstruction, and has, 1 fear, 
| to make its way through high shifting 
sands, before it can get to the Nene waters 
in ie main channel; ; which. latter ought 
3 Aw hy this sluice; and, I am 
sorry to add, the drainage of that dis- 
_ _ rrit is almost wholly impeded and ineffec- 
_. - tual as to the lower parishes, which most 
Wanted it. To conclude this unpleasant his- 


| tory, the South Holland cut and the Shire 


drain, in order to have produced the utmost 


3 ought | both to have * carried into 
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deep water at Boatmere Creek, where it 
would have found a free and 


1 


4 - The drainage of Deeping Fen, 80 


by three wind engines above Spald- 
ing. that lik the Deeping Fen water into the | 
river, Welland, (the bed of which, 1 
bend, is now higher than the land intended 


to be drained) assisted by a side cut, called 


the West Load, which falls into the Welland 
just below Spalding, and which: district, in 
violent floods, in a calm, when the engines 
t work, nn e 
' condition ; more especially when the banks 
of the Welland are overflowed or __— 
as happened in 1798, in of an 


violent floods, ot e with 
below, from the choaking nds. 


_ The we likely 3 of — 


makes competent drain by a renal, ov u- 
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perly commended. by Mr. Young, * chiefly 


** 


ET ©. « on. 
nels; winder the Welland, into a cut across 
South Holland to an outfall at Boatmere Creek. 
But a more comprehensive scheme, in order 
eſſectually to drain Deeping Fen, Deeping 
"Commons, South Holland, and, in short, the : 
Whole connected country, would be to bring 
* the Welland across South Holland, to an 
 ontfall at or near Boatmere Creek. By this 3 
method-the/accumulated body of freshes o 
high land water would probably secure a 
certain outfall for u great length of time. 
This might be found a far more effectual and 
andvantegedus plan than to conyey the Wel- 
land waters into the Witham below Boston. 
At least, I flatter myself it deserves an im- = 
partial investigation. By these means many 5 
thousands of acres of washes and sands might 
be silted up and made dry land, whilst a 
canal from Spalding to Boston Scoff would = 
5 rupply © all the purpe IG nay 
e . ea x 
thrown out with a view to promote a com- 
petent investigation, and not the result of it. 
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ght, the greater is 
Whose duty it wa 


terested, to act u 
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15). | 
mates of n aſhes ani undertakings, 


however praRticaſthey may be. It is enough 
for him to point out the general outlines. 
. Surely i in objects of this importance the 


s Board of Agriculture, as it is an institution 


of a public nature, might exert itself to call 3 
| tenth talents. nnen to — che in- 


1 ora 3 . nor 5 
13 its funds be applied to better pur 


Trea are the i intimate Con- = 
nection bobbin Agriculture and Chemistry, 
published in 1795, delivered himself _ 
this subject as follows: 
| +:* Theloss sustained by individuals and by 5 

he public, from the late breaking of the 
banks,” and consequent inundation of the 
eultivated fens in Cambridgeshire and other ä 
counties, necessarily calls the attention of the 
proprietors of fen estates, and the Legisla- 
ture of this country, to a more judicious and 
* 9 general * of * 
1 
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great level. The late destruction of the 
bayks, and loss sustained, may probably be 
the means of uniting, i in one natural and 
judicious plan for their mutual advantage, 
the hitherto distinct and opposite interests 
of individuals and of neighbouring commu- 
nities. This is most likely to be-accom- 


plished by adopting the method of drainage 


recommended in the Appendix to the very 
able Report of the Agricultural Survey of 
the County of Cambridge; by which plan 
there is reason to believe that the ens might 
be wholly, instead of being partially, drained: 
an object of too great importance to be over- 
looked, or to be thwarted by the confined 

or mistaken plans of any class of men, or 


tlie interested motives of any particular place 


or borough, with a view to make such place 


or borough the mouth or outlet, and con- 


sequently the shipping port to the fens 80 
drained. To such objects, the general in- 


fo terest of the many, and the nation in general, 


are too frequently sacrificed. It is not those 
who propose the best plan of a general 


. "_ 


drainage, line, and direction of a canal, or 
rendering a river or rivers navigable, who 
4 carry their point; but it is those who can 
Pprocure most friends in the two houses of 

. Parliament. Many judicious plans of canals, 
and of rendering rivers navigable, have been 


rejected, and the interest of proprietors of 
an established ditch of a canal has been al- 
lowed, to-prevent the cutting of canals of 


much more general utility and importance. 
Ine late accidents which have happened 
d the fens, by the breaking of the banks, 
should dead to an impartial survey and con- 
sideration of the most judicious method of 
draining this valuable country at the lowest 
Possible level, so as to avoid the raising of 


| the water, as has hitherto been the case, to 


a much higher level than is said to be ne- 


cessary. 
on this aubject it it is proper to a 
that exclusively of the main central drain, or 


drains, carried at the lowest possible level, 
and according to the natural and old esta- 


blished course or the waters, suqicient drains 


IJ 
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or water courses should be made to skirt or 
surround the whole of the fens, cut on the 
dry or solid land above their level. It is ob- 
vious, that by thus guarding the fens from 
| their great and principal feeders which come 
from the upland country, there would then 
the fens, only that proportion of water which 
may fall on their superfices. The Agricul- 
tural Suryeyor of Cambridgeshire seems to 
be of opimon, that the general bed of the 
fens is suffciently elevated above the level of 


the sea to drain itself. This fact is of too 


important a nature not to be ſully and mi- 
nute ly inquired into, as in the event of its being 
established, not only the ſens lately under 
cultivation, and now drowned, might in 
future be more securely and effectually 
drained, but an addition of one hundred and 

1 fifty thousand acres of undrained and unre- 

2 claimed: fen land, in the county. of Cambridge 
alone, would accrue to the agriculture, ar the 
cultivation of this country. Should the fens 
not be capable of being drained completely 


[149 J | 

by any sea level, and that the water should 
require to be raised, the most judicious me- 
thod of proceeding would be still to conduct 
the water to the lowest level, and which will 
be found to be nearest to the sea, and then 
by a sufficient number of windmills, or other 5 
engines, to lift it over the great sea bank. 
Some well constructed fire engines would at 
f certain times be of material service to the 
drainage. 
a Fire engines angie; in the accomplish- 
ment of a great and national object, should 
be exempted from duty on the coal required 
to work them. The expence of fuel might 
Still farther be diminished, by making use of 
the refuse small coal made at Newcastle in 


working the larger and more valuable sorts. 
This refuse coal may there be had at two 


dren of thirty - six Winchester bushels, and 
of which about one hundred thousand such 
chaldrons are annually brought from the pits 


Shillings and three pence per London chal- 


for the pur pose of clearing the under- ground "+, 


workings, and are * to . and 


[ 0 J | 

perish on the bank. Were this quantity of 
reſuse coal allowed to be applied, duty free, 

do such like, or to other important national 
objects, many beneficial consequences would 
thence arise; the public revenue could not 
suffer by exempting this at present waste or 
refuse article from duty for the working of 
fire engines, or the burning of lime; still 
any limited or partial exemption from so in- 
judicious a tax as that on water- borne coals, 
would be far short of the advantages, which, 
by a total repeal of the duties, would ensue 


ww agriculture, manufactures, mincs, ma- 


15 bounty on the breeding of borses. It is truly 
àstonishing that so glaring an absurdity has 


chinery, navigation, or extent of shipping, 
and the health and comforts of the great 


body of the people in this humid and 
northern climate. An exclusive duty on 
coals carried coast ways, may be deemed a 


probibition to the rearing of.-Seamen, and a 


not hitherto been corrected. The late re- 


quisitions, and very Strong but necessary steps 
taken by cd to procure seamen to 


L113 | 
defend our Island from foreign 1 invasion, „w 
whether it is to borses or to amen we are 
no to be indebted for our defence. In 
| Scotland,” the duty on coals is repealed, and 
an additional duty on spirits substituted in 
its stead. In this respect, the inhabitants of 
South Britain would do well to p promote a 
similar plan of commutation. . 
„The draining, inclosing, ak properly 
cultivating the fens and peat-mosses in Bri- 


tain, would, by rearing and feeding a greater 


number of cattle of all descriptions, allow a 


| greater proportion of the higher and drier 
hands to be kept in tillage ; whence would 


be produced a greater quantity of grain and 
animal food. The present inhabitants of 
Great Britain would be more reasonably and 
plentifully fed and cloathed, and a consider- 
able surplus would be left either for expor- 
tation, or for the maintenance of an aug- 
mented number of people. 
Population would increase as plenty i is 
2. The additional produce of the 
earth would not only feed a greater number 


. 


their only defence. 
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* inhabitants, but would provide them with 
constant employment in the manufacturing 
of wool, hides, hemp, and flax, the internal 
Productions of our own Island, instead of 
relying upon a precarious supply of some of 
these necessary articles from foreign states; 
and lastly, emigration, the consfant' attendant on 
-carcity, would no Se rob * 1 


- Inorder to chew that Mr. Young did not 
et out upon his survey without having 
received some hints as to what particular 
objects his attention might be "profitably 
directed to, I here insert some additional ex- 
tracts from my agricultural * abs 
lished by the Board in 1794 
In the southern part of this county, calle 
South Holland, a main cut, or drain, is now 
making; by authority of Parliament, from's 
place called Peter's Point, to Wheatmeer : 
drain, near the hamlet of Peakhill. 'T 
cut will most certainly facilitate — 5 
of this district. And another cut, intended 
to. be made (in a similar * to that of the 


89 


Eau · Brink cut from the Ouse, in another dis- 
trict) to confine the course of the Weiland 


to a narrower channel, from a certain point 
below Spalding, to a more certain and deep 
_ outfall than the present, at Wyberton road, 
will most certainly tend to promote the 
drainage of Deeping Fen, and other low lands 
in this county. This appears to be part of 
a scheme suggested by Lord Chief Justice 
Popham, in the beginning of the last century, 
and afterwards touched upon by Sir Corne- 
ius Vermuden, Colonel Dodson, and several 
other engineers of the last and present cen- 
tury; and it proves that our predecessors have 
 sSuffered these excellent plans to lie dormant 
for a long period, as no new idea has been 
started upon the subject, or any. thing 
olfered which had not been previously sug- 
gested or recommended by antient engineers. 
But, not withstanding the certain prospect of 
of general good, which presents itself upon 
the adopting of the last mentioned plan, it 
meets with opposition, from local circum- 
stances connected with trade and commerce, 
* 
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which, it is hoped, n eee 
between the parties before a bill is brought 

into parliament; otherwise, it cannot be sup- 
| — ones of 


| ene inferior 0 — 

the gerieral improvement of a very large 
tract of country, which, when ameliorated by 
the means proposed, will. by the increase of 
every commodity roduced from the land, 
throw-into the pockets of even the oppoxers | 
of the measure a very considerable balance 
of gain, if even 3 * 
of complaint should be admitted ; yet, I must 
freely observe, that none of these plans seems 


15 to me to be — — 


moans and mne 
ter mediate estates, &e. &c. the whole country 
dependent upon, or likely to be affected by 
any intended measure, should be invited 
to partake of the proposed advantage. It 
should be pointed out to the parties, how 


- -their interests are 97 and 


[15] 
a calculation and estimate should be made : 


of the quantity of water likely to be brought 
| dn 00 the outfalls, upon a general scheme 


vement, or who can answer for their 

| being sufficieatly capacious? The imposition 
of an equal tax, by the acre, for any pur- 
poses of drainage whatever, must prove op- 

pressive to some individuals, and will remain 

the measure are unequal and the qualities of 


— 1 recommend, therefore, 
all drainage-taxe 3 to be laid according to the 


value of the respective improvements. This 
country. though low, and subject to be over- 
flowed in winter, very frequently suffers 
from drought in summer; as water is ob- 
tained with difficulty, in dry seasons, for the 
cattle depastnfed on the land; and the retain- 
ing of the summer waters, or freshies, in the 
main drains, for fences, and in order to scour 
| anse the outfall at sea, is abso- 
— or it would be in gy — 
of being choaked up. This can only be 
remedied by confining the rivers to narrower 


cupiers. I would recommend to the landed 
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channels, shortening and straitening their 


direction to competent outfalls. In many 
instances, it would be a very dangerous prac- 

tice to suffer the river waters to be let out, 
and exhausted for the purposes of the oc- 


interest, to examine carefully for springs of 
water upon their property, which would be 
. means of remedying the inconveniences 
each way herein before: pointed out, and 
brought to bear, at no very considerable et 
Pence, in wells and pumps. In the north 
marshes I have lately promoted the searching 
for, and obtaining, the uses of inexhaustible 

_ springs-of good fresh water ;/ and, I lately = 
saw, upon the sea bank at Theddlethorp, 
— that kind. "An - 
compliched in . enen bew 


leer the incheure of the Ba ant West' Fen cm- 


mons, and Wildmore Fen, are e l 
EE 1 


n 
litate a drainage, I recommend the steam 
engine to accompany the wind- engines in any 


| considerablework;; because it too frequently | 


happens that a calm sucoeeds an abundant. 
fall of rain, for a considerable length of time. 
The steam -· engine may be immediately set to 
work, at a time the most desirable, and when 
the expence of firing cannot be set in com- 
parison with its advantages; and whilst 
the wind · engines remain useless, those which 
will throw up one hundred hogsheads of 
water per minute, many feet, may be con- 


gtructed at any place near a navigation, for 


about six or seven hundred pounds. Messrs. 
Bolton and Watt, of Birmingham, are very 
_— able to supply them. 
It may now be properly observed, that 
as the sea presses hard upon the banks of 
one part of the coast of this county and 
retires from others, the attempt at drain- 
age, through the high shifting sands 
below Fosdyke and Cross-Keys Washes, 


” ject as it relates to other . 


Cass 


. now to be wholly abandoned; Our 


*** for the Ab waters at such * 
as are most clear of imped and bring 
thither the largest body of high land water 
we can collect, in order to clear away all ob- 
structions which may arise at and below the 
outfall. Vet even after the utmost efforts of 
human foresight, a series of years will prob- 
r similar exartions, in . 21 
us, — O_ 
progressive advantages to result from them, 
viz. the acquisition of several hundreds of 
housands of acres of land when reclaimed 
— the sea — 
labour end expencs. 8 
Having considered the — FIR 
age for the fens, I now proceed to make 
some observations upon Tan sub- 
Vviz. the a of cs ee aue i 
and mixed soils. 


(2. 


. Upan this vabjeft also Mr. — 
benefit of E which are 
The commons/in the lle of Axholm, 
surrounding some of the most fertile, strong, 
— solls in the kingdom, may be here 
justly instanced. These commons and wastes 
contain upwards of twelve thousand acres, 
which, divided and inclosed, would, for the 
in considerable parts of a clayey bottom; 
but, in their present state, they are chiefly 
covered with water, and in summer throw 
forth the coarsest productions: the best 
parts, which are those nearest the inclosed 
high lands, are constantly pared and burnt, 
to produce vegetable ashes to be carried on 
them, in order to force repeated crops of 
white grain. The more remote parts of the 
common are dug up for fuel. is 
On account of the —— 
trese commons, and their being * , 


— by the. large occupiers. of con- 
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tiguous estates, in such seasons as the de- 
pasturage is desirable, in order to ease the 
inclosed land; the cotiagers cattle and sees 
necessarily depastured thereon are but scan- 
tily provided for in summer, and generally 
destitute in winter; therefore always un- 
_ thrifty, and subject to various diseases, which 
render the con mo 
such occupiers. * 
e 
of Axholm will not be a very difficult under- 
taking, provided the outfall is made into the 
Trent, at a certain point, probably. below 
Waterton. Hitherto the drains necessary to 
convey the water to the Trent from Hait- 
field, otherwise Hatfield, and the adjacent 
country on the Yorkshire side, have been 
carried over the isle commons, into that river, 
too high up, in the way of the tides and 
floods, Which over - ride the sluices and 
goats, and. will operate as a bar to the im- 
provement of the drainage of the commons: 
and e by ** of Parliament, a | 


5 . ee = 


wn} 
cnn ag hn ado ie nid — 
— 5 
< Tam informed that the isle commoners 


are empowered, by a clause in chat act, to 
drain their commons by means of tunnels, 


ts be laid under this canal; but, during the 


time all the improvements of the adjacent 
_ county were completing, the isle commoners 
have been unſortunately dormant, and have 
: n ee their interest, in not drain- 
eommons, by a sufficient general 
wallet cut, down to the best pesaibte curfall. 
| that could: be obtained, which might have 
received, by side cuts, "al the water from 


would serve to scour out and deepen such 

general cut, eee 6s; Vit 
at the outfall, 

h . The'driinage of this description of high 

land property is generally neglected. The 


the produce of another, and to carry off the 
| o | | Y 2 $208 35 


Haitfield, and tlie Vorkshire side; and which 


ditches ought to be made in a suitable man- 
ner, to prevent the soak of one field i injuring 
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„ 5 
Hund chte of Brita und Ireland is indis- 
pensably necessary, and is the 1 to 
all culture and improvement of the soil. 

5 The principal object in draming, is to 
free the surface from moisture at those bea 
ons chen it would prove hurtful. © 
Water constitutes the chief food of 
Rm is decomposed in the process of 
vegetation, the _ — the hydrogen 
or inflammable air, as well as the calcareous 
matter held — in the water, Whilst 
wecken br vital ir, th other eber 


part of water, is disengaged. wa 

” ain degrees of cold prevent the 4b 
pen of wa ter by vegetables. W ater, 
during the continuance of such degrees of 
cold, is of no service; its presence at those 


_ Hs ot rap ag proves inimical to the fu- 
rowth of plants. On this account, 


rain; — the cold and chilling winter 
Went, h 1 Abet werm zummer 
ahowers WET with a contrary effect : 
hence, when vegetation'is not advancing, or 
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| but slowly panting; the ground Should 
be kept as dry as possible. 


: 2 \engus/ to. certain 
extensive advantages to the soil, and to the 
agriculture of these kingdoms, would result 
from more complete and general drainage of 
the surface. What is most important to be 

done, should ever be done first, and the at- 


tention of the farmer should not be called 


away to other objects, such as the irrigation 
of meadows, until he had relieved his lands 
E of the injurious surface water, and laid them 
_ ufficiently;dry.; previous to which, the full 
benefix that may arise by irrigation, or the 
judiciou application of water at certain sea- 
sons, cannot be expected. Si e 
The different: mechanical . 
draining land are in general so well under- 
stood, that it cannot be deemed necessary 
do enter into a description of them, in a 
Treatise which has principally in view such 


8 
circumstances and matters as 2323 hi- 
therto, on chemical principles, received satis- 
factory explanation. Under-draining at this 
time is very deservedly in great estimation, 
and is becoming the general practice. It 
saves much waste of ground, more com- 
pletely answers the intended purpose, is of 
longer duration, and ultimately less expen- 
zive than any other kind of draining. A 
method has lately been discovered, and 
practised with success, by which, in many 
places, the upper stratum is drained by the 
assistance of the mineral strata beneath it, 
through which the water is made to drop, 


and in this manner taken from the surface. 


Draining is not only to be accomplished by 
these judicious methods, and by open drains, 
but lands are to be made dry by such a me- 
cChanical alteration in the component parts of 
the soil as render it less retentive of moisture. 
In stiff lands this may be effected by lime, 
"chalk, marl, coal-ashes, brick-dust, or cal- 
large quantities, whilst the too great ten- 


8 
— sandy or light soils to part with 


he is to "08 — , _ 


1 DRAINAGE or THE ISLE OF XL. 


Sincx the publication of my Report i in 
nos, 1 was appointed a Commissioner for 
| age and inclosure of the commons 


of the Isle of Axholm.” A clause in the act 
directed the commissioners to take the opi- 
nions of Mr. Jessop, of Newark, and Mr. 
Hodgkinson, of Arundel-street, London, 
. the plan of drainage to be 3 
and to carry the same into execution. | 
These gentlemen pointed out, as they 
were directed by the act, the most eligible 
plans for draining into the Trent within the 
district of the Isle commons; W 1 LY 
nor wean to inte * eflc 
executed ns" fir” as the Situation” of the 
ountry would admit; and the” Comm 


. 


| thousand pounds upon the execution. Near 
three years have expired since the works were 
so far completed as to afford a reasonable ex- 
pectation of success. But, as prognosticated 
in my Report, the Trent floods, on the one 
' hand, and the tides, on the other, have so 
over-ridden the works cons ructedi in thebanks 
that, the lowest lands, comprising some thou- 
' sands of acres, have generally continued un- 
der water; and there is but little prospect of 
success from the present scheme. And, in- 
deed, unless some further artificial works 
are added, by means of steam or other en- 
gines, to lift the water into the Trent, the | 
most considerable, and in case of an adequate 
drainage, the most valuable part of this 
vast district will remain only subservient to 
the purposes of fishing and fowling. 5 
Had the general scheme of drainage men- 
; tioned i in my Report been attended to and 
carried into execution, this extensive tract 
would haue been actually drained. This 


was proposed to have been effected by means oy 


of a new\river in a direction parallel to the 
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of the lale, under an union of proprietors and 
interests, so that a certain competent outfall 
might have been gained below Aldingfleet. 
Upwards of fifty thousand acres of land in 
Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, and Lincoln 
hire, are new, and ever will be over- 


| flowed, until the present plan of draining _ 


Into the Trent shall be wholly abandoned. 


Besides, the contribution to the expence' of 
—_— ere on the part of the Isle com- 
moners, v not have exceeded a moiety 
of the charges already incurred for an ineffec- 
tual attempt; not to mention ke eternal ex- 
| pence of — and e adulces, ; 
dams, engines, &c 
I is a matter of ſs wbey; 
chat, when a little more light shall, by expe- 
rience, be thrown upon'this subject, and the 
8 parties interested shall have their sufferings 
inereasec * an | accumulated hrs of 
the knterior ads of he - khan n 
| 66 have 
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rens to b avail themsel ves of this ' prac- 
ticable and certain mode. of rendering their 
property secure. 

The same principle of drainage, by means 
of a back river, I conceive, ought to have 


2 been adopted on. the South side of the Trent. 


There might proper] y have been such a cut 
between the high and low land, to drain 
the back of the commons from Gainsborough 
to a low wo. of the Trent, probably below 
Halton. 
By 2 a e in the vain 
of all the districts might have been easily 
and certainly effected, with an immense saving 
of sluices and other works, which * in the 
end, _— ineffectual. ; 


— 


R DRAINAGE or THE LOWER MARSHES, 


Bhi: eudjeR, pan « as it is, has not 
been touched upon. by Mr. Young, although 
e visited the district, and had my report on 
it before him, from which I beg leave to * 5 
the following extract: - | 

I recommend, chat che drainage of this 

1 
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very valuable tract of country be taken, by 
act of parliament, out of the management of 
the Commissioners of Sewers, and divided 
into two, three, or more districts, as shall, | 
upon investigation, be found necessary, for 


the better drainage and management thereof. 
For the land-owners i in each district, by bal- g 
lot, or any other more eligible mode, to de- 
legate their 1 into the hands of three 

or more Co! sion ers, well skilled in the 


art of embanking many draining, subject to 


ttmeir pe and removable wad miscon- 


duct. + LID 19 
7 0o connect the REIT WA 408 hs 
of each district together, as if it was the pro- 
perty of one well-regulated: famil y; making 


each respective part of the property contri- 


bute its share of expence, in proportion to 
its share of — noi from 


5 <1 plyhet thin kind mars to hncmdppred, 

ve should not see the occupiers of a frontage 

| town letting their bank fall, from//wilful _ 
| neglogt, in order, hat when itchall be can. X 


IL 


- the whole level may contribute = 
the expence of a new one; in which expence 
their share-would be less (as part of a large 
district) than otherwise in doing their duty 
by upholding their embankment, as oocu- 
piers of a frontage town. We should not see 
the water held up by narrow passages and 
crooked rivulets, overflowing large tracts 
of higher land, from the fear of letting it 
down upon the wor ks below, incom petent 
to carry it to the sea. We should not see 
some towns well drained, whilst others ad- 
joining to them, equally capable, are over- 
flowed. All these evils might be speedily 
cured, and an immense general saving had, 

5 adopting a plan similar to this which I 
recommend; tor, by connecting the em- 
1 winks; and draining of a whole country 
together, the works will be constantly at- 
| tended to, and well secured; the water will 


be collected. together, and carried — 


_ lager bodies to the sea, in the most advan- 
tageous places, by which means it will have 


172) 
+ The tinker of goats or gouts may be | 
considerably decreased, and larger portions of 


fresh water may be spared (if necessary) for 
the cattle in summer than at present, whilst al- 


Eh. most every frontage town has a gout towhich 


(in order to preserve any kind of 
the water that can possibly be collect * 
be sent. I farther recommend, that toad 


2 hills are levelled upon the pasture land, and 


upon the arable a similar mode of cultiva- 
tion adopted, as I have advised, von —_ 5 
loamy, and clayey ä | 
The lowest land in these marshes is the 
most distant from the sea bank; being im- 
mediately on the edge of the middle marsh: 
the latter, though wet, and deserving of a2 
treatment similar to that recommended for 
Strong, loamy soils, is yet higher land, and 
not subject to be overflowed. This de- 
scription of land within the lower march con- 
sists of at least twenty thousand acres, for 


Which there is but little or no drainage. Of 


course this district, which extends for nearly 
the whole ** between _ lower and 


- 


ns 6 


middle marshes, in a north and south direc- 


tion, is, in its present state, of little value. 
But if it were properly drained, and the 
waters of the middle marsh prevented from 
oozing upon it, it would become the most | 
valuable land in the district. At present it 
bears the appellation of · Rotten Land, be- 
cause sheep depastured on it are , 
destroyed by the rot. 


A drain in the lowest line between * | 


middle and lower marshes, carried to an 
outfall at Wainfleet, with lateral cuts, would 
effectualiy drain that part of the district, 
and improve it fifteen or twenty shillings 


per acre. Indeed, the greatest part of the 


remainder of the lower marshes might be 
improved, by adopting measures similar to 

those I have hinted before in tlie extracts 
from my report, to a considerable value. 5 


4a , „ 
4 


_ PARING AND BURNING. 
6 


„ens Landes; upon acts, oats of. 
| this cubject, one of no small importance, it 
is requisite to premise, that every agricul- 
turist who has read Mr. Voung's Report 
upon the County of Lincoln, and others of 
his publications, or has conversed with him 
upon the subject of paring and burning, | 
must be aware, that he is a professed advo- 
| cate for the general adoption of the ractice 
I recolle&t waiting upon Sir John Sinclair, 
95 | +at his bas at Whitehall, whilt 1 * pre 
| Survey, of Bedirdabie, in company with 
— cubjedts, tg 
upon * paring and burning.” I observed that 
it was a practice which had. done much in- 
Jury to che landed interest, and, if generally 
0 nti d or persisted in, would be produc- | 

tive of universal evil. To this our author 
ah Sir, you make the flesh creep ww | 
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my bones to hear you talk. So far from 
thinking with you, I am of the opposite opi- 
nion; and I must hear other arguments than 
chose I have yet heard, before 1 can be 
convinced that it is not the desideratum of 
all agricultural improvements. It is the 
abuse of the measure which you point at, 
and not the proper use of it. If you dung 
Pour land up to the eyes, and afterwards 
crop it repeatedly, you will impoverish it as 
much as by paring and burning. AT 
Finding that arguments were useless, wh 
ares to a man in whom extreme prejudice 
had gained so deep a root, I gave up the 
conversation, and retired; but not without 
reflecting that such a man was but ill cal- 
culated to make fair and impartial investi- 
Lond * — of 80 . — 
 Hoving, PETS put my e upon his 
guard, I shall proceed to state the remarks 1 
made upon it in my report, as well as those 
of the best practical agriculturists in the 


— 


| which is entirely oobasion- 

burning; for it cannot be presumed 

first cultivators of this country, since its 

5 drowning; would begin to plough the lowest - 

part of it first; nor indeed could it be ac- 

2 
it remained overflowed. 


bourhood of these commons, which has 
been repeatedly pared and burnt, the ploughs 
frequently take hold of wood and the roots 


7 3 | 
© Upon the old ploughed land in theneighs 


of trees, where they bad always uninter- 


ruptedly gone before, at equal depth frem 


che surface, during the memory of man; 


; Which is of itself-a sufficient proof, that 
paring and burning reduces the soil; and 

such adjacent ploughed land, which was 
considered higher than the commons when 
first inclosed, is now eight 


een inches lower, | 


Ss 2 


Lord Dundonald, in his ingenious "A 
i FH in 1798, makes "ou living 


2 Phe 45d e's is a jay | 
8 dissipating process, whereby nineteen parts 


TW 
out of * of the vegetable matter, the 


only substance the fire can act upon, is dis- 
| e and thrown into the air. 


© This process, no doubt, from its having 
| hogs carried to excess, and so often repeated 
as to destroy all the vegetable matter con- 
tained in the soil, has, it is said, been pro- 
hibited by the Legislature of Ireland,* under 
« penalty of ten pounds per acre. 
Moors overgrown with ling or heath, 
5 2 soils, or soils covered with a sward of 
coarse unprofitable herbage, and containin g 
- = qmgerybundance of vegetable matter, may, 
with due p1 caution, be subjected to this 
process with very beneficial effects. It may 
lkewise be attended with advantages to 
strong clayey soils, from the effect that 
burned, or half burned clay has in rendering 
ones soils more * less tenacious; in 


1 n * — 
1 1 


bn en there is n ibis des a bil in the Home 


** of this 9 practice. 
| *, 4 


| | of Commons of Ireland, in order to obtain a more extended 5 


— 


11 
which « case the benefit arising from the me- 


chanical arrangement of the sofl will pro- 
bably more than compensate for the digsipa- 


pation of the vegetable matter of the 8ward. 
It would, however, be more economical, when f 
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I the Soil 3 1s thus intended to be made more 


and to > prend it RT on the ground, 


either by itself or mixed with lime. 
- = Paring and burning i is the process, which, 


in the cultivation of peat mosses and lens, is 


made to succeed that of draining. Care 


Should be had to burn only as much of the 


"—_ 


peat as will yield the proportion of ashes ne- 
oessary to alter the arrangement of the parts | 


of the. soil: an effect which, with still more 


mon mould or soil. 1 


It is only f frem the ashes of frech or grow- 
4 ing vegetables, that saline substances or al- 


aline salts are to be obtained ; none can be 


2 advantageous consequences, is to be attained 
by lime, Time-stone ng. or even * com- 


. ** matter. 


(ns 
| proportion of alkaline, or r other Salts, 


produced by paring and burning, i is 80 very . 
small, that were the benefits immediately 


resulting from paring and burning to be 


ascribed solely to these salts, the purchase af 
them at the market Price * perbapeh 
be more economical. va 
- _— saline matter Wade in 1 the pro- 
5 ess of paring and burning for the most part 
: consists of vitriolated tartar the alkali of 
dme burnt vegetables combining with the 
vitriolic acid, which in different states of com- 
bination is contained in most soils. Vitrio- 
lated tartar has very powerful effects in pro- 
, moting vegetation ; ; but as it is not to be 
red in sufficient quantities to answer 
* purposes of agriculture, the deficiency 
is to be supplied by Epsom and Glauber 


salts, which produce effects equally benefi- 


cial when applied to ground. bs 5 
Although paring and burning has by N 
many persons been much recommended, still 
1 1 great limitations or restrictions. | 


* 


vegetable matter, where the water is at com- 
mand, and where lowering the surface is not 
likely to be attended with material incon- 


L 180 
: in some cases it may be proper; while, i in 
ny the hands of the unskilful, . eee 
with the most pernicious consequences. 
If all the benefit that can be derived by 
this practice, could hereafter be attained by 
Hee application of lime, alkaline salts, n | 


Salts, &c. without risk of any of the attendant 
disadvantages on the process of paring and 
burning, a decided preference, of course, will - 
be * to methods that render this — 
Nr. — in his n of the Agri: . 
culture of Cambridgeshire, has thus remarked | 
on the same subject: | 
This practice is adwimible to a n 


extent upon land,” composed entirely of 


 venience. Paring and burning is here the 
only effectual means of quickly bringing land 


of this description into a profitable state of 
cultivation. ION wherever _— 


- 
* = 


19 


a considerable depth of vegetable n 


after a few years rest, the surface 


uneven, resembling a ſield covered with it in- 
3 and the tops of these 


producing little herbage, and 


5 oy. yo an — are only to " : 
improved by a judicious application of the 


Plough, and burning about one-third: part 


of the thinnest of the flag that can possibly 
bepared. Even here this practice ought only | 


to be permitted under certain restrictions, 


and performed with great care; but to ex- 
tend the same to the thinly stapled high 


lands in the county, thereby dissipating 


of cold, sour clay, harsh gravel, or other 


country where it-prevails, that in the King's, 


the Queen's, and other counties in Ireland, 
where paring and burning the thin high 
lands have been unfortunately practiced, ex- 


_ tensive and naturally fruitſul tracts have been 


5 reduced to the lowest and most exhausted * 
otate of barrenness and poverty; and as the 


the vegetable mould, and leaving a surface 


inert matter, is so highly destructive to the 


2 


L 7 


| Hoof moat or acering, under ini 
zymstances, follow. the same practice in 
ini — it is not 80 easy to compre- 
bend the reasoning of those persons, hose 
judgment leads to the general 
CI; rs 
Br rk indradtuired chamns 
| of the Landahip: of Thomey in the Fens, 
consisting of twenty thousand acres, the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Bedford, remarks-as 
follows: Pare and burn but with great care: 


and after describing the course of husbandry : 
he observes further, afterwards laid down 


— * 


ꝗꝶ6k» 06708: ARSE: n 
rest. . 


Mr. Billingaley, e . 


. e 
5 — that de,contiing ol exurt, 
arying it, piling it in heaps, and afterwards 


3 has been tried, but no 


_ sendible good effec, either irnmediate or 
distant, having been experienced, the prac-— 


A 
. he 


. County of So- 5 
merset, delivered . pan the eub- 


| d; ns I rather think this 
process is best calculated for cold, GP 
and heathy grounds, of little or no value. 5 
The effect of burn · baiting, even on lands 
best adapted to this process, does not last 


more chan three or four years, and if fol-. 


e ap with successive corn crops, che 
trerigth of the land is s0 exhausted by the 
forced fertility, that a rest of eight or ten 
years is necessary to prepare for its repeti- 
tion. If burn-baiting be practised, itshould 


5 de for turnips, after which only one crop of 5 


| barley or oats should. be taken, and artificial 
grasses soon therewith. 
crops be adopted, I see no reason why lands 
to which the manure is congenial, should be 


wholly denied the advantages of the practice. 


A great deal in these instances depends 


upon the skill and judgment of the farmer. 
If he be wantonly debarred from the use of 

a valuable manure, he is injured ; and if, on 
the other hand; he uses it without discretion, 
his Tandlord' suffers, and the most indefati- 


If this rotation ß 


- £ 
75 _ =. 
gable industry will not wwe boa utimarty 


from loss, and perhaps run. 
Mr. Edward Stone, late of Leveriigion,” 
near Wisbeach, who has had great experience 
in the management of fen estates, in answer 
to some queries put to him by Mr. Vancou- 
ver, when on the survey of Cambridgeshire, 
upon paring and 2 delivered il 
as follows: G. 
— ese eee 
The toughnes of the fen sward is such, that 
it will not fall to decay, nor be got to pieces 
unless burnt. Cole seed on fen land will 
not feed sheep, unless the land producing it 
is burnt, to prepare it for the coole seed. An 
excess of this practice often consumes a great 
deal of the soil, and when the land is laid 
. down, 4 barreness where this. bas taken 
 Mlace. is very apparent... grass (or 
_ cliver is the general symptom of this im- 


ent. Breast ploughing is cert inly 


abend it may be done thinner, and 


* —————— than by the plough drawn 
"0 horses, though. the latter is the practioe 5 


after spreading; before it gets such hold of 


c % 


binding.) HAAS eue ** 
the damage done by burning arises from the 
buring of the sward; or the quantity paredd 
olf, a0 that it exceeds not one inch and a haft 
er tun inches but from the fire getting hela 
er che land, rem allowing ile heaps to le 3 
unspread too long, and not watching the fire 

carefully, and putting it out immediately 


the land as to malte it difficult to be extin- 
guished t the fire then bits, as it is ale : 
and this is very ;prejudicial.” | EG 1 

Nr. . — 
his opinion to me on this ___ which I 


ee ne, 0 
* 
% 1:16 IF _ »* | ; . $62, 


Lon the: ary? | AY 
late route, I hispended my answer to your . 
letter; but being disappointed of that plea- 
due, 1 il -- x e eee 

fullly as ani able. 
mn respect to burning; of len had. the- K 
* . F 


81. 


do it most excexsively, every fourth or. fifth, © 
year. Itcleans without labour, and enriches * 
e f without manure. But this 
has nothing to do with the good or il effe&t 
| ultimate] y arising from the practice. With 

a view to this end 1 will endeavour to con- 


sSider it. 


| have occupied; FEOF ED HAR 
a fen farm of my own. It consists prin- 
cipally of the black vegetable soil or peat. 


The practice of the district in Which it lies 


has always been that of bringing the ward 
land into cultivation by the process of par- 
ing and burning. I fell implicitly into this 
practice, observing that men of long expe- 
rience and good success in business had 
3 uniformly adopted it. Its effect in producing 


seed, generally grown on fen land, and. giv-. 
ing to that crop the quality of fattening the 
sheep that ate it, must be admitted, „ 
seems, too, that the heat communicated by,; 
the fire to the peat soil 1 is highly conducive 


Zing a. ganas * mol... 


very Juxuriantly. the vegetable crop, * 5 


SED | 
are tar more vigorous 1 in the spots where the 


heaps were burnt, though the ashes were left 


thinner: on those spots, indeed were almost 
hol spread from off them, than on the other 
parts of the surface on which the ashes were 5 
Wholly spread; so that, of the fire and the 

ashes, T conceive the former to be by far the 55 


strongest stimulus to vegetation. 
TFhus the effect of this process is larly 


4 exthnded to the cole- seed, which, being ted 
off with sheep that tread, compress, and ma- 
nure this light soil, a to the land the 
capacity of growing an abundant crop of 
corn. Where paring and burning i is a new 
process to the soil it is practised upon, it will, 
after the cole-seed, enable it to bring two 
ample crops of corn in Succession ; but © 
| hay&-never been its effects of greater duration 
than fer ttoo crops; except in particular in- 
stumces, where more was to be attributed to 
the natural soil than to any artificial treat- 
ment of it 3 and therefore on suen n 
nd general argument can be grounded. 
Thee fotegding; considered as the bene- 
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the surface beyond all calculation. Indeed, 
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me at first to adopt it, and since, indeed; to 
continue it. But the continuance has been 
thoroughly against my conviction. - When 
we are sometimes engaged in the process of 
burning, a seyere drought sets in, attended 
with brisk winds: the fire then 8 
Land, and 80 much soil is consumed as lowers | 


dent of. this erent; Wyn trees 
is pared and burnt, is lowered just as much 
as the thickness of the ward dare from of 


9 


it, because the whole of it cangumes 59 very 


that the heaps become reduced. in size not 
less than four - fifths, and that the residuum 


will, in a brigk- wind, be principally blown' | 
away. In proof that burning the 
peat soil, however well conducted, lowers the | 
surface, and particularly where the fire 


catches the n I haye — 
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to.the eye; we find, in the late . t 
winters, that in all the parts of our lands 
we have the most 1 
where the surface has been — 


9 


© „ 


| gotable peat z0wl odt of itself has ever ap- 
Peared to me as irrational as it would be to . 


_ amputate. some of the limbs of an animal 


> 


(07. 
point out land that has been 80 extremely 
burn t by repeated burnings, as to have no 


vigour or soil remaining; in short, all its 
eee eee . 


« The soil 1 speak of. cies af 3 


vegetables almost solely, which are entirely 


sterile till they have advanced 80 far to/a - 
putrescent mass as to have become _— 
black. Burn off all the soil of that colour. 
all you come to the vegetable matter less 
Nee eee 
nee 0 oh 
. 
3 —— — 
r unmixed with any hea\ 
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"big ndemned OY 
| ee burning such a soil, — 
it will be asked, what substitute is it that 1 
Ee ei aflefinating eee 


| . price r. 


_—_— 


dentin; which — of Ran Ty 


— 5 


ta 


3 To this enquiry I will d ow 9 
my examiner, that paring and burning en- 
riches," compresses, and cleans from weeds 
and injurious reptiles (particularly wire - 
worms) the light sort of soil in question, 
and that repeated ploughing and tilling of 

such soil would, 3 
ght, rather injure than benefit t. 

This, 1 think, is granting all that the 
most acute and zealous advocate for the 
Practice of paring and burning such a sbil 
oan claim. I will even consider him to be 
an old farmer, grown rich by burning and 
making his landlord's ground poor, and of 
course much prejudiced in favour of the 
practice he has held. Should he be grown 
80 rich as to have purchased a farm similar 
in soil to that he has acquired bis wealth 
from, my answer will be opportune, because 
he may, turning my answer to its right use, 
increase his money without lessening the 
value of his land. To such a one, or any 
one else, my answer is in one word, viz. 
8 the fold.” For instance: if a man has two 
hundred acres of the sort of land above 
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them. ne eee — + 
the land, nor burn it into holes 


holes. Itherefore' 
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the custom was 0 
we, dar 2:10 ; thi 


| gy whe nnn I doubt 
| mast of those men in Lincolnshire who have 
given Mr. Young his in 
 ubject were either intereatedor il|-informed. | 's 


1 


quoted there; that; however, good the huis : 
bandry may be for fathers, it. is ruin ta sons. 
In short, it is destruction to a Shallow soil, 
and though a tenant will sometimes fing his 
account in adopting 1 it upon a coarse Surface, 
5 such as there i is a great deal of i in the fenny, 
2 parts of Lincolnshire; Jet even there, if 1 
were the owner or agent upon an estate, 1 ; 
should not admit it without great caution, 
and if admitted for once, should carefully I 
a bar the repetition of it. There i is no doubt 
hut it would be much better if the rough 
award could be inyerted, covered, and! left ſt i 
to, rot, and, in the intermediate time, made 4 
| to carry potatoes and such sorts of plants as 
- would deriye their nourishment from f it, and | | 
by their roots'tend to Separate and Loosen its 4 
cohesive quality, 80 as to forward its pulve- _— 
rization when it is Again brought u 22 the 


Surface, Ke 


4 
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My | Davis, ef Levg Leat, Steward, to the 
Marquis of Bath, has also favoured me with, 


(mJ. 


a ſetter vn-this 5nbject, of hich the follow 


. 3 A F. 3 . 2 * 


in not meeting you when I was in Bedford- 
fordshire.” When I again take that j 
I hope to be more lucky. l am not certain 
when that will be, but T hope i it will be be- 
fore the end of the year. 1 hope men to have 
the pleasure of conversing with you on se- 
veral branches of agri iculture, as well as on 
rural econom Or ame in general, and particularly 
on the gubject of paring and burning land. 
on this head Arthur Young's opinion is, as 
it is on some other subjects, totally different 
from mine. in fact he has, at different 
and on different « occasions, given such 
contradictory opinions, that I almost doubt 
whether he has really made up his mind on 
any subject, and I once took the li 
tell him so, in answer to a very rude illiberal 
attack he made on me in the | 


wy 


* deere — (as v 


3 y call paring and burning land) 
is is, that it is a very powerful medicine, 


which, in the hands of an able physician, 


harm 


andi is death to a weak one. It might in the 


; 
* 


coensed to exist. For ice,” I date its 


origin in this island, and perbaps in other | 


5 countries, from the time land was first re- 
claimed from its primitive state of woodland. 
The wood was grubbed up, the brambles 


kind of cutting mattock (called a beak”) 
which brought up roots and earth together, 
and then, after saving such wood and roots 


as were fit for fuel, the residue was burnt, 
merely to get rid of it. The land was then 


| ploughed up, if a plough could be made to 


aud chopped in with a mat 


©. 


n good, but is much more likely to do 
In fact, like other strong medicines, 
it js ataly suited for very strong constitutions, 


early - periods of agriculture be right, but 
the custom has continued after the cause has 


and rough grass were chopped up with a 


pass in it; and if not, the wheat was com 
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when circumstances render it necesary; and 


29 


ment can be equal to it, as it 1 


— — my 
opinion on it.” In heavy strong lands, where 
| the soil is deep, and the sward apt n » 

2 bee dee 


— (rags gong 3 
manure as the quantity of land diminished), 
and I don t know how their strong clays, af- 
ter being kept many years in pasture, could 
be -pulveri d so well in any other way. But 
=} as burning certainly makes land more friable, 
it can never be right to make light land 
lighter : it therefore is fundamentally wrong 
on loose Spongy lands. And yet these are 
the soils on which Mr. Arthur Young recom- 
mends it. The consequence must be, that 
the roots which hold the land together, and 
have been a century in forming, are destroy- 
ed all at once, and it is the work of another 
_ century to get a ward equal to the former ; 
2 as arable land, it is totally incapable of 
ny cro * after the first « or Second. 
* This ths been . with thowands of - 
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Ellison, whose observations are subject to this 
Imitation, that the lands pared and burned 

shall remain in their own hands and under 


their own management, he does not inform 
us that Mr. Chaplin or Mr. Ellison have al- 
lowed their tenants to practise it as a neces- 
gary process in the cultivation of their large 
estates. Lord Brownlow suffers the practice 
but once. Now, if it were a good one, why 
limit his tenantry to the exercise of the pro- 
doCess but one? Besides, Mr. Young admits 
that Lord Browfilow's Bailiff, Mr. Abbott, 
- who cannot be called a visionary theorist,” 
i © butaplain, sensible practical husbandman, is 
decidedly against the measure. Why is he 
against it? Because his experience of many 5 
years tells him that, in the long run, it is 
| Prejudicial to the interests of both landlord 
and tenant. And though under the prac- 
| tice of paring and burning, the land pro- 
duced three quarters of barley and four of 
Fa oats per acre, it would have followed proba- 
bly, if the question had been fairly put to 
. Mr. Abbott, that, if paring and n had 
| Dd 


£909] 
not been previously. praQtized, the crops 


would have been five quarters of barley and 


arven of oats. The rent of the land, nine 
ghillings per acre, ' proves nothing. I might 
have been worth twenty. 
Mx. Young talls- as, this dice denials 
Who are against this practice * ghould secure 
themselves by the clauses of their leases. He 
ought to know, that, if a farmer adopt a a 


practice which impoverishes himself or his 
farm at the outset, the clauses of his lease 


will not restrain him from pursuing the ; 


same course afterwards. He further re- 
| marks, that upom the pariches of Lon- | 
donthorpe, Spittlegate, Welby, - Harrowby, 2 
&c. being first broken up, the land was 
pared and burnt; but the landlords, in these, 
and in almost every other case he mentions, = 
| have afterwards restricted the tenantry from = 
doing it more than * once,” I must again re- 
mark, that, if the. practice be a good one, 
why limit it to one operation? But Mr. Young | 
tells us, that it is reported, that, in Welby, 


the rents, which were seventeen years ago at I 
nine shillings per acre, were sunk in 1795 


pared and burnt. This is a notorious fact. 
Tf Mr. Young had doubted it, he might have 
informed himself from the n of the 
| estate. 

We are told, that paring and burning is 


by. Mr. Young says, I enquired particu- 
- larly for some fields, if any such there were, 
that had been ruined by this practice: but 
though many had been ill- managed, none 
could be found that were materially hurt.” 
It is for the ingenuity of Mr. Young to find 


out fields that have been very ill-managed, 


vithunt deving been materially hurt. 
It appears, from several intimations given 
us by Mr. Young, as he has proceeded in his 
report, that it was a practice with him to 
examine such gentlemen as he occasionally | 
met with in his tour, 6r was advised to call. 
upon, who, he conceived, were able, and 
whom he found willing to give him informa- 5 
tion upon all the subjects to which he in- 

6 


very common on the wolds about Brockles- 


intelligent gentlemen brought forward, re- 


c 204) 
the names of certain very — and 


peatedly, upon various subjects in the for- 
mer part of his report. E- 
Though Mr. Young has quoted the opi- | 
nions of some noble Lords and respectable 
gentlemen in favour of the practice, yet, 
| when he mentions Mr. Dickinson, Lord Var- 
borough's steward, as having given him in- 
formation upon some subjects of less compa- . 
rative importance, he has not thought proper 
to bring forward his opinion upon this sub- 
jon though he is a man who, in the ma- 
nagement of his Lordship's immense landed 
| E in the county, must have had fre- 
quent opportunities ot weighing and mark- 
ing the effects, and of forming his opinion 
upon the merits of the practice. And I 
should have been better satisfied if Sir Jo- 5 


: _ 8eph Banks, Major Cartwright, Mr. Harri- 
son, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Parkinson, Mr. 


 Hoyte, Mr. Gray burn, Mr. Trimnell, Mr. 


Hessleden, Mr. Parker, Mr. Walker, Mr. 


Moody, Mr. Linton, Mr. Holdgate, Mr. 
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Smith, Mr. Hyde, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Ds; 
of Dalby, Mr. Bourne, of Hawe, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. Cluft, Mr. Goulton, Mr. Tyn- 
dell, Mr. Thorald, and a great many other 
_ gentlemen, farmers and graziers, whom we 
find Mr. Young examined upon a variety of 
subjects, bad given their opinions upon this. 
From the known activity of the mind of the 
reporter, there are very few persons who 


Will suppose he did not make the enquiry, 


and I leave others to conjecture whether the 
opinions of the last-mentioned gentlemen ; 


| were for or against the practice. 


And if it will be of service to Mr. Young, | 
With regard to the conclusions he draws- 
as the result of his enquires, I will assist 


him. by going back into the previous section 
of this chapter, and bringing forward the 


opinion of Mr. Hill, tenant to Mr. King. 
Apon a full investigation of the few autho- 


_ rities Mr. Young has thought proper to 
bring forward in behalf of the practice, in 
comparison with the many he might have 

obtained against it, he is by no means war- 


11 
ranted in drawing conclusions in its favour. 

And 1 hope 1 shall be excused for a little 
prolixity in recapitulating and commenting 
upon the opinions and arguments on which 
he — tk — of W 


5 placs, Mr. Hill, eee | 
King, is friendly to the measure. If I re- 
collect right, I was employed in letting Mr. 
King's farm to Mr. Hill, some- years ago, 
for a short term of years, which, at the time 
Mr. Young made his survey, was nearly ex- 
pired: and at the time I examined the estate 
I was perfectly convinced, both from the 
appearance of the soil and the information 1 
and burnt oxce at least since the first break 
ing up. There were evident marks of im- 
poverishment occasioned by that practice. 1 
thought it proper to restrain the tenam from 
repeating it. But that Mr. Hill, as tenant; 
may be-desirous of burning it again, is a 
point on which, before 1 =” nm. 1 
shall make some comments. 


_*A he observes upon it afterwards, via. that 


3 
Mr. Elraburst here admits astubborn ct. | 
viz. that in drained fens, after paring; burn- 


ing, and: ploughing, the lands are eighteen 
inches lower than they appeared to be before. 


the lands, by paring, &c. have been made 
| *-firmer' and of a more solid' texture than 
they were before, and f course lower, is 


merely his opinion. The remainder of the 


5 those lands have been really reduced and 


remark, upon the eauses which produce the 
effect of lowering, belongs to Mr. Voung: and 
here he seems to express himself with a diffi- 
dence which I did not expect, and which he 
probably did not recollect when he drew the 
result of his enquiries upon this important 
subject: because he says here, that it will 
be difficult for any one to prove that any of 


lowered eighteen inches entirely by the fatal : 
practice and reprobated mode of burn- bating. 


Mr. G. s account is that of a tenant who 


__— fen land for the first 


time, and probably put the value of the in- 
heritance at twenty years purchase of the 


haare been pared and burnt - once. 


_ 
rent into his pocket in the first four years, ; 


5 and khen is ready to resign it, and begin 
— Re COON 


same land when laid down with seeds for six 
or seven years, and afterwards again con- 
verted to tillage. Mr. Young has not said a 
2 — ang f 
nent interest in this procedure The Ms. of 
the en e e bew * 
The lands in n 5 
Welby, Harrowby, &c. as before observed, 
-Fhe 
instances are very few where they have 
| been burned twice. It is stated by Mr. 


Young, with great truth, that the rents of 


one of those parishes, Welby, which, as before 
observed, had been pared and burnt, have 
been lowered, in seventeen years, from nine 
10 eren shillings per acre. In those parishes 
| doo found a prejudice against the 
| nn. prejudice remained. 
b May I. 2 any charge of want of can- 


I wish he had been 50 good as to be 


065 9 


dour, cond! condiude that it exists with the land- 
lords? m warranted in this conclusion; 
because we are immediately informed that 
he fariners are convinced that their profit 
depend upon it“ Lord Brownlow, . in 
nstances, permits the practice But; 
enn from Mr. Young's Report, he 
ties them up to pare and burn but once. 
This does not prove that he considers the 
practice as highly beneficial, or his to ims 
| prove his estate, - © 
His Lordship's Bailf, Mr. Abbott, is * 
cidedly against the practice. e 
At Leadenham, it does not appear . 
Mr. Young found a landlord who interested _ 
ed e about the management of his 
But even there, in a side wind, he 
hoy us * (except in a few 1 instances) the 
raRice is confined to one operation: and he 
also tells the reason for its being practised 
at all, as if there had been some funda- 
mental objeRtion to it bebind, viz. because upon 


. cry ill th ig an other 


 .' 
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rabbis, and where burning had been prac- 
tised a second ti ne it was after TO that 
had been rettedꝰ seven or eight years * 
Charles Chaplin, Esq. as before Wees, 
a — possessinig one of the largest 
landed estates in the county, has pared and 
burnt a certain quantity of coarse gorse upon 
a hungry gravel, in his own occupation, and 
it was considered an improvement; and then 
Mr. Chaplin is said to have given an opinion 
upon the practice of paring and burning on 
the Lincoln heath land: as 5 follows, in oh 
Young's words : 
"FM Upon the heath land it has been much 
| practised here, and has not been attended, in 
=_ - Chaplin' 8 ideas, with any m effect, 
| though improperly cropping and running 
the land after it has occasioned some pieces 
N intended to be kept i in tillage to be thrown 
; back again to. warren ; but” not resulting 


4. wo 


\ * Thom + rented? inte «pris trig or having 


L 9 
hem the burning, as is evident FOR others 
better managed remaining good.” | 
L cannot help again observing that here i is 
not a word said about Mr. Chaplin's allowing 
he practice of burning to be applied by his 
numerous tenantrʒ. 
North of Lincoln, on | the new IRE 
heath, all broken up by. paring and burn- 
ing, but now debarred by landlords from 
being repeated. Can any man read this | 
remark without concluding that the land- 
lords of the above vast district have univer- 
sally debarred their tenants from this prac- 
tice upon any other ground than that they 
found it to be injurious to their estates? 
In the rough clay land behind Gains- 
borough,” &c. Mr. Dalton thinks paring and 
burning right on this soil; on other soils 
| Mr. Young has not given that gentleman' 1 
opinion. The conclusion to he made i is suf- 
; d. obvious —he was ck 2 | 
0 Paring ad — is very common on 
the * * 'Brocklesby,' the seat of 


nn 
Lord Varborough. Mr. Young vigited this | 

Place, and; as. before observed, made many 
5 enquiries of his Lordship' s Steward, Mr. 
Dickenson; but his opinion upon * n . 
js, as before observed, withheld. 
_ +. MF Lloyd at n 18 n ne the "0 
measure. 1 8 | 
on the wolds near Lauth "ry pod 
tised: and although Mr. Young attended the 
market ordinaries here, and in another part 
of his Report mentions opinions taken down 

from Mr. Hyde, Mr: Fowler, and others, 
- who reside in that neighbourhood, upon a 

variety of subjects, not a word upon this. I. 
Mr. Kershaw, of Driby, breaks up saint = 


W 
5 Dee mtranhack K 81 , 1e. 
pented/the fresse. {HE 


Mr. Elmburst in his king TTY 
Proves, that he never pares and burns a | 
second time, and that upon the pared and 
banned land i e been, K one Soong | 
M. Lotte ce oper e be mor co 


whe 


t. es) | 
ek the practioe than any 
other Mr. Young has yet recited. Vet, no 
man who is ever so much averse from the 
measure, will deny that the effect which Mr. 

Loft states cannot fully take place for the 
first three ox four years. But how. will it 
appear for the sueceeding twenty or twenty 
we years? It is to that the landlord is to 
direct his attention. 10 
| The Reverend Mr. — 
| aas made various observations upon the 
effects of paring and burning.” This gentle- 
mans observations have led him to a con- 

clusion, that * though there are fields in a 
are nat in a uurse State thun other” fields 
nut burned; but manqgid with regard 10 crop- 
fang -equally ill. Here I must beg leave 
1 of tact stated by Mr. 
N on. I will refer the proof to the 
name. —— decision to which I have chal- 
lenged Nr. Young,—l defy him to prove 
| What he has above stated as a fact, and if he 


Otter As that gentleman's opinion upon 
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fail — hs rewontgetain 

dlusions upon it must fail also. 758 

I conceive that te lain queatin ina 

' great degree hangs upon this point. 

At Stainton, I rode through the begin- 
ning of soine improvements made by Mr. 


this practice is not given, I shall forbear to 
| make any comment in this place, except that 
in this operation, Mr. Otter is acting as an 
agent; and there are manifold reasons to be 


given why an agent may be induced to adopt 


— J 
may condem 


Mr. Ellson, — hay pradiiced 


_ eee, This gentleman's 
rimen . — 


— — — 


n 2 — 


l 
Machu heath land broken up by paring 
and burning at Skellington, ee North- 


| 9 Witham, Stainby, &c. and it succeeded well, 
but they have done it only once.” 85 


75 habe 


above places should be so very short - ighted 
| as not to suffer a practice * which has suc- 
ceeded well' to be repeated. I'must now 
request the reader to pause for a moment, 
and particularly the late President of the 
Board of Agriculture, under whose auspices 
Mr. Young's excursion was made, if he con- 
descends to read this publication, to weigh 
the extreme candour of Mr. Young . 5 
ing for ward his result. 
The arguments of Mr. Eimhurst 2 1 
others, in favour of the practice, are long and 
laboured, and consist of several pages. But 
| thozeof the late Mr. Lloyd, of Belesby, who 
Vas a very intelligent well informed man, 
and to whom Mr. Young resorted for his 
opinions on various other subjects, are · much 
against the practice. He is not allowed one 
Solitary argument in defence of his opinion, 


_ 


N 


0 


He is iapatclied in two concise lines; and. 


dae aps: Dobra e 
Abbott. * 85 4 4477 Fe 
From the particular extradis ahesdy takes 


from Nr. Young'sstatement, without resurt- 
ing do others which might be 2 
perlaſtly cleqe-thayporing and amine 


adduced; it is 


practioe which, among 


men, bas been ma reprobated... lf. 1 


were to leave the subject here without adding 


wan of landed property who has, 


Young's s recommendation of the practice, _ 
my comments, would permit the adoption 


5 of it upon his estate, at. least without very 
baer Iimitations and restrictions. From 


A a very gee 
e er ener the bop Ip 


ed by Mr, 


they admit it, ae the 


en 3 Fs 3 point out. 5 
In the fens, wherever the en 


— the soil is e 2 lower or 


cen 1 


reduced in quantity; the evil of which Ii 
increased every time the praftice is repeated. 
Not as Messrs. Young and Elmhurst would 


have us suppose, that this is occasionecl 
A by i its beiug rendered more firm and solid, 


CE but from an effect quite the reverse. Even 


where the fire does not * hit,” or burn moro 
soil than the cultivator intends, the sub- 
stances upon which it acts are extremely 
light in their original state, and they are 
rendered lighter by burning. 5; 
Dissipationi is the consequence of this prac- 
tice, as Lord Dundonald observes, © a consi- 
derable portion of the vegetable matter being 
thrown into the air.” Nay more; it is * 
common circumstance to sce the finest 
particles of the soil in the spring months, 
1 particularly in March, when it has been acted 
upon by frost, blown by the dry easterl7 
Vinds from the roots of the plants of wheat, 
and drifted like snow to a great GO. 


leaving them bare. 


have frequently atteinpted to 2 upon 


ſen land i in this state; When the effect ns | 
E 4 3 


te 


tens exactly like chat of walking upon A 
heap of ashes, my feet would sink in some 
inches, and the soil close upon them. 
Besides, this process is the means of re- 
ducing and lo ering the soil, which must be 
considered as a serious evil, where every inch 
af soil reduced or taken deere renders the 
PE 27-43 is 
It has the n as 
converting a considerable share of the land- 
lord's permanent interest in the soil to the 
immediate benefit of the tenant, without his 
expending orie shilling more in the act of 
a ccomplishing it, than will be repaid him 
seven fold in the first year, 
The immediate effect of this ner 
upon the soil is to convert all the fresh grow- 
ing vegetable matter into saline substances; 
and by means of the fixed alkalis in the 
vegetable ashes, mixed with the soil when 
5 ploughed, &c. every particle of matt er which 
can be acted upon is forced and converted 
into mucilaginous food for plants. 
nnn » very florid . 
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the zaline products of the "FOE are wholly 
exhausted by dispersion in the air, by enter- 
ing into the new vegetables, or by forming 
neutral combinations with the soil, which 
is then unfit for the support of vegetation. 
Thus the soil becomes a mere caput 
mortuum, a condition which it never could 
have been reduced to by any other process, 
not even by the severest driving or impove- 
rishment; yet L am sorry to differ with the 
Rev. Mr. Allington, a very sensible and in- 
3 man, Who has given a contrary opi- 
nion. The process of burning not only 
destroys the roots of plants, whether good 
or bad, but also the largest portion of their 
| 8eeds; therefore, whether the burnt land be 
continued i in a state of tillage or laid down 
for grass, no plants, whose natural region is 
a superstratum of earth, can possibly be pro- 
duced without being previously sown; and 
if grass · seed were to be soyn after this pro- 
cess, without some very extraordinary im- 
provement to the soil, foreign to the general 
practice of Lincolnshire agriculturists, no 
growth would spring from them. After the 


process of paring and burning has been com- 
pleatly pursued, the superstratum is en- 
tirely sterile, and we only perceive the 
plant which is here commonly called . goose. 
grass. Moreover, when the generality of 
en farmers, who practise paring and burn- 
ing, attempt to Jay their land down to * rest, 
they are disposed to sow the coarsest and 
(what good upland farmers call) the worst - 
ray- grass they can find, in order to produce 
a kind of mat upon it: which, in the first 
place, prevents the soil from being blown 
away; and in the second, if it succeed to 
their mind, will the sooner r be A to burn 
again, 
The produce of the land; when thus laid. 
down in a state of * rest,” will best be esti- 
mated by chose land- Owners who liare their 
farms to enter upon, or to let, after, in the 
true and literal sense of the words, they have 
been thus ane in the balances, and 
found wanting.” 
Hence has- arisen the extreme wariness 
mentioned in almost every instance by Mr. 
Young, of the e being restricted io 


* . 


c 


commit 1 practice but ance... There has 
> 1 A variety of instances in the fens, within 
my observation, where the soil has been 0 
completely worn out by this practice, that 
the | occupiers have declared that nothing 
could possibly restore its natural powers but 
what they called © a good drowning for. a 
year or two. Thie an exorllayt considera- | 
tion for the landlords. _ : 
Lincoln heath, the wolds, and light 8 ; 
soils have been pared, burnt, and ploughed 
out, to the extreme loss of the proprietors, 
though some of the tenants have, from time 
to time; enriched themselves by the practice; 
1 particularly those who shifted from place to 
place, in pursuit of © maiden land to operate 


upon and exhaust. - 
When we enter upon Lincoln heath from 


Stamford, the first estate is chat of Nevile 


King. Eag. in the parish of Ashby, which was 
inclosed within the last thirty years. It 


on. 


2 1 —— 1 


_— ts u * 


| f » * Mr. vousg- 8 Romer of this estate, P · . 388, which 
| places d this aaa W „„ 


be. © 
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Vvns Subdivided and planted with live fences, 
pared, burnt, treated in the above method, 
turned again to rabbit warren, and leſt 
in the proprietor's immediate possession. 
When I looked over it, about five years 
ago for Mr, King, it seemed, at my first 
view, as if some great calamity had be- 
fallen the property. I could see only de- 
cayed buildings, broken down fences, ex- 
| hausted soil, with every pms to denote 
bad management. | 


Lands in this state are to he 43 upon 


solls of that description, in every direction, 
on the wolds, lands which were originall7 
1 rabbit warrens, and were afterwards pared, , 
burnt, and ploughed out. 5 
If pasture land be broken up without 1 
ing, and ploughed to the last extremity, no 
part of it is dissipated, and Something con- 


vertible to food for plants yet remains in it, | 


which, when gathered and brought into a 

State of putrefaction, will make some re- 
paration for the i injury it has sustained. But 
this, as before observed, is not the case when 
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it has been sterilized by that justly | repro- 
bated practice of paring and burning, which 
converts every atom. of matter, capable of being 
| afted upon, into food for plants, and is immedi- 
ately drawn, out as effeFtually and completely as 
sand is from the inversion of an hour-glass. 
If any gentleman travelling along the 
north road is desirous of viewing the conse- 
quences of this practice in its utmost extent, 
I advise him to stop at the public-house near 
the church at Ponton, about Sixteen miles 
on the road from Stamford towards Gran- 
tham, and enquire for and view the allotment 
| which was set out there under the inclosure 
act for tythes; upon which the destructive 


| effects of paring and burning will immedi- 
ately present themselves. 


In the North Marshes * too evident marks 
remain of the miserable condition to which 
paring and burning has reduced the soil of 


N —_—_— — et. 
—_— 8 
* I _- 9 : : 


ularly noticed by Mr. Young. | 


various parcels of land. There you may 
observe land returned again to pasture, of 
which a stranger, without knowing the cause, 

would conclude that it had the curse of God 
upon it. On a flat district various parcels of 


| considerable extent are so reduced in coridi- 


tion, and 1 wered i in the staple, * and con- 


sequently wet, that the surrounding divi- 
sions of property are from twenty to thirty 


shillings per acre of more annual value. In- 
deed the baneful effects of burning in this 


district were 80 much dreaded that the 
practice has for a considerable time been 


generally exploded. The MS. of the 


*. p- 27, which 1 been 1 


I 
WI 


luer of land, informed me that he was not long since valuing 
some fen estates near Ely, and particularly a farm in the 


occupation of Mr. Barwick, at Wilbarton, a very experienced 
fen farmer, and on going over some very low fen land, Mr. 


' Wedge inquired of him if he wished to pare and burn it? · No, 


(replied Mr. Barwick) that is already much too low; if 1 


| e nr it 
3 into — water in winter.” 


Mr. Wedge, an eminent surveyor, engineer, and va- 


\ 


3 


Q 


—_— 
forward upon this occasion, appears to be 
dictated by the same kind of spirit by which 
all Mr. Young's s writings are characterized. 


And i it is to be remarked, that these obser- 
vations do not comprehend paring and burn- 


a ing ASA part of the process, which is said to 


[2 stiffen, concentrate, and diminish the lighter 
kinds of fen soils: but, as this practice 


: evident] y contributes to diminish the. quantity 


of the soil, it ought to be com e in 
the process. 

I deny the assertion, chat thepractice does 3 
not occasion the dissipating and educing of 
che soil of fen land. Can it be supposed for 


a moment that our forefathers were 80 stupid 


as not to begin to cultivate the highest parts 
of the low ground first, by which means they 


had the greatest chance of having their la- 


bour repaid with a crop ? It is, therefore, in 
the highest degree probable, that the arable 
land, which is now lower than the adjoining 
commons, was originally the highest, but has 
become depressed hy this vicious mode f 
TO es ay. the | 
, 1 IN j "I . 


- 
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author of the theoretical remarks in the MS. 
of the Board, I deny the existence of the pre · 
' tended causes which have led the author to 3 
his conclusion, viz. that decayed vegetables, 5 
the dung of animals, and the mud and soil 
brought upon depastured fen land from the : 
higher neighbouring lands, are the causes of 


the present differences between the height 0 


of the arable — that ** the ,pasture: _ 
* a nie; difference between these 
grounds had subsisted for a certain time 
(which I do not admit), the frequent-drown- 
ings of the fens would in effect have nearly 
-equalized their condition; because the dung 


of animals and decayed vegetables would be 


washed away, and the lowest lands would B 

from time to time receive the largest portion 
of the manure with the sediment of the water; 7 
hence it is reasonable to conclude that the 
cause of the «difference in height between 
the pasture and arable. of ſen lands must 
have been occasioned by fire; for though 


euch is not to be dissipated in any material ä 


2 by . the ach matter of 


£973. 


soon becomes. greatly reduced by: the * OPM: 
ration. of It; 1 
From the W . on | this 


onbjeRt; it will, I flatter myself, appear that 


paring and burning, as a general practice, 
is not the 2 by which a system of 
good husbandry can be established : 


That where it has been practised most, 
and more particularly where it has been re- 


peated, evident marks of sterility remain: 


That Mr. Voung is not warranted by the 


enquiries and investigations contained in his 


Report, to draw 0 of the conclusions he 


has given: 2 


That in the best enltivated counties in 
Erigland, particularly in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
| &c. &c. paring and burning is a process 


rarely practised, and now scarcely under- 
stood: and, finally, that its tendency is to 


allow the tenant to e eee 
the interest of the landlord, and to Possess bim— 
elf, in three or four years, (without any material 


. ning 


which the upper stratum is chiefly composed, 5 
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5 bare f Iuxhandry, te would long un 
| years in obtaining. © oO 

I entertain little doubt of seeing any 
in practice a process far less hurtful than 
paring and burning, and equally beneficially 
with it in the m it oi * 
to beapplied, 
Paring and burning 5 to Hen 
lowed under "RO nn — 5 | 
Upon" foie land lately sd where it 
may be impossible to subdue a variety of 
coarse eee 4 to Nen it in * 
other way. . 2 58 
VU pon fen land with a clay "IRR od: a 
superstratum Which requires dissipating and | 
reducing in thickness, in order to allow the 
plough to sink low enough to touch and 
bring up a a ee 270 * to mix Fee 
fen mould. 8 

Upon strong clayey Sly where 1 no — 
means can be resorted to, after draining. to 
render" them more open and less tenacious. 
Il have seen the arrangement of soil of this 
kind totally changed by the process, and 


3 FEY 


c 


FITY land qualified. to OY turnips in 
suecession, which was impossible to be done 
upon the circumjacent land of che same ori · 
ginal quality. But even in this instance I 
should prefer the plan recommended by Lord 
Dundonald, to calcine the clay in clamps 
or kilns, and to spread it afterwards on the 
ground, either by itself or mixed with lime. 
V pon a loamy soil at a great distance from 
a home situation, and where neither marle, 
— soil, manure, nor any means of 
improvement can be found. The occupiers 
to be limited and restrained, after - this pro- 
dess, from taking two successive crops of 
corn or grain, and to return to the same 
land all es manure which its cropping has 


produced. 


But, upon a very tight soil, this process, 
| after the most cautious restrictions, will ge- 
nerally be found detrimental husbandry, both 
for father and n. Upon soils of this kind, 
however, marle or clay, after the Norfolk | 
system, will be found in the highest degree 
preferable. Therefore the hypothesis of Mr. 
Voung, that paring and burning should be 


— 


c 0 
1 ä all oi, and 
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—— In propert be 
as these are found, its effects will be beneficial, | 


It acts upon them probably in the ame man- 


ner as saline substances, or alkaline salts, 


produced by paring and burning: and un- . 


less a proportionable quantity of dung, soil, 
e bs hen e wi ue n 
dest itute of such substances, the labour. and 
= n Wa. 
dat return. 
1 information Mr. den picked up 
in dome were verifies this remark. 
Mi. Bourne, of Haugh, has observed, that 
ben both dung and lime are laid on the | 
same . the en is 8 * 8 
; laid on dene. hf . | 


ing. will be that of forging the substances 


Car 


„ * — highs, 
| | Lflattermyoelf that any practical farmer will 
be able to reduce the use of lime to a sys- 

ttematic practice, Above all considerations, - 
be ougln to be cautious not to lay on too 

large a quantity at one time, because its ope- 
ration, like the effects of paring and burn- 


upon which it acts too rapidly, and thereby 
converting every thing into food for plants. 

Thus one or two great crops al be pro- 
duced, and the soil exhausted. 
In other cases, lime is eel ts od: 
_ impregnated with „Its of sulphur, iron, or 
copper, which are poisonous to plants. LS; 
Dissolved in the acid juices of the soils, lime 
will attract the acid, and separate it from 


"£5 the sulphur, i wan, or copper, by which means 


the ill effects are destroyed. 

- © Lime, says the Earl of Dundonald, 
x + should- be considered in a. chemical and 
medieinal point of view, when. so applied, 

i e eee eee and a de- 
compounder; a disengagei of certain parts 

5 the animal and vegetable. substances | 


— 
— 


* 
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l in voids nad as a vetainer and a | 


_ combiner with others; and is not to be re- 


onrded by the practical farmer as a substances 


fit for the immetliate food and nourishment 
of vegetables, like dung, or decayed vege- 
table or animal matters. For, although cal- 
careous matter, or lime, forms a component 

part of vegetable and animal bodies, still the 
quantity that can be obtained from the an- 
nual produce of most crops, from an acre 
of ground, will not exceed eighty ponnds 
weight. This fact has been well ascertained, 
and if proper attention be paid to it, in re- 


gulating che conduct of che agriculturist, 


in the future application of lime, it will 
prove more satisfactory than all the chemi- 
cal reasonings adduced in his Treatise. 
By an over- use of lime in many parts of 
Great Britain, the soil at this day requires a 
mode of treatment directiy opposite to that 
practice. Same substance or substances 
ought to be applied to the s0il, which would 
change the calcareous matter therein from 
its present state, or separate it from the in- 
_ soluble n it has formed We 
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vegetable substances contai ned in the soil. 
This valuable improvement may be acoom- 
plished by a due application of acids, alkalis, 
and certain neutral salts, as before directed. 

The effects produced on organic bodies 
by Time, clearly point out, bat lime bout 
neter be mixed with dung, or with any sub- 
Stanoes which' of themselves, or by the ap- 
plication of saline matters, would easily be- ü 
come putrid and rotten. Lime not only puts 
” 1 Stop to the putrefaQtive process, but n- 
gagés and throws off, in a gassious state, a 
certain portion of the component parts of 


Such substances; whilst, with those which 


3 retain, i it forms insoluble compounds that . 


are incapable of promoting vegetation, until 
they are again decomposed, and brought! into | 
action by other sübstandes. In making of 
 composts, rich surface mould i is, of all sub- 
Stances, that which is most proper, when 

mixed in moderate quantities, to promote the 
dissolution and 6 com pt 5 * the | 


* 
= 


„„ 


— 


» A remark made'by me in page 230 may dppenr to mili- 
date against this position, but does not in fact. I there only - 
mean that lime of itzelf cannot produce ſertility. 


H h 
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dung. This process would be greatly acce- 
jerated by the further addition of a due pro- 
portion of the vitriolic neutral Salts.” 
Marl varies 80 much i in quality, and the 
persons who speak or write upon it generally 
mean so many different substances, that It is 
difficult to define what it is. Iam confident, 
therefore, 1 cannot do greater justice to this 23 
subject than by giv ing an extract from the 
work of a very celebrated author. | 

„ Marl, says Mr. Kirwan, is of three 

| sorts; calcareous, argillaceous, and silicious 
85 or c andy. All are mixtures of wild calx 
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to fall to pieces © exposure to the atmo- 
sphere more or less readily. 5 


2 Calcareous marl is that which i is most 
commonly understood by the term Marl, 
without addition. It is generally of a yel- 
lowish white, or yellow ish grey colour; 
rarely brown or lead coloured. It is seldom 
found on the sur face of land, but commonly 5 
a few feet under it, and on the sides of hills, 
or rivers that flow through calcareous coun- 


tries, or under turf in bogs. Frequently of 
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a loose texture, sometimes moderate]: y cohe- 
rent; rarely of a Stony hardness, and hence 
called stone-marl. Sometimes of a compact, 
sometimes of a lamellar texture; often so 
tin as to be called paper- marl. It often 
abounds with shells, and then is called shell- 
mar]; Which f is looked upon as the best sort. 
When in powder, | It fecls dry between the 
fingers; put in water, it quickly falls to 
; pieces or powder, and does not form a viscid 


855 mass. It chips and moulders by exposure to 


the air and moisture, 'Sooner or later, accord - 
ing to its hardness, and the proportion of its 
ingredients: if heated, it will not form a 
brick, but rather lime. It effervesces with 
all acids. It consists of from 33 to 80 per 
cent. of mild calx, and from 66 to 20 per 
cent. of clay. 
\ © To find its composition, pour a few 
| ounces of weak, but pure spirit of nitre or 
common salt into a Florence flask; place 
them in a scale, and let them be balanced; 3 
then reduce a few ounces of dry marl i into 


_ ** and let this powder be Oy and 
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gradually thrown, into the flask, until after 
repeated agitation no effervescence . is any 
longer perceived; let the remainder of the 
powdered marl be then wei ighed, by which 
the quantity projected will be known; let 
the balance be then restored; the difference 
of weight between the quantity projected 
and that requisite fo restore the balance will 
discover the weight of air lost during « effer- 
vescence ; ö. if the loss amounts to 13 per wt. 
: of the quantity of marl projected, or from 
153 to 92 per cwt. the mart essayed i is calca- 
reous marl. This experiment is edecivive, 
when we are assured by the external cha- 
racters above-mentioned, that the substance 

. employed i is marl of eny kind; otherwise 
some sorts of the Sparry iron · ore may be 
mistaken for marl. The experiments to dis- 
cover the argillaceous ingredient (being 100 
difficult for farmers) I omit. The residue 
left after xolution, being well washed, will, 
when duly heated, generally harden into a 

brick. 13 

3  Argillacecus Mer ontain: 


ben e 
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80 per cut. of clay, and consequently fram 
32 to 20 per cwt. of aerated calx. Its co- 
lour 1 is grey or brown, or reddish brown, or 
yellowish or bluish grey. It feels more 
unctuous than the former, and adheres to 
the tongue; its hardness generally much | 
greater. In water it falls to pieces more 
slowly, and often into square pieces: it also 
more slowly moulders by exposure to the = 
and moisture, if of a loose consistence : it 
hardens when heated, and forms an imper- 
ect brick. It effervesces with spirit of nitre 
or common salt, but frequent. y refuses todo 
80 with yi 1egar. When dried and projected | 
into spirit of nitre in a Florence flask, with 
the attentions above-mentioned, it is found 
to lose from 8 to 10 per cwt. of its weight, 
The undissolved part, well washed, will, 
2 when duly heated, harden into a brick. 

Silicious, or Sandy Marls, are those 
| part contains an excess of Sand: 
for, if treated with acids in the manner 
above-mentioned, the residuum ; or . 


t 8 


of band; consequently chalk and rand ar 
te predominant ingredients. ahead 2 
The colour of this mart is brown ah rey 
or lead coloured; generally friable "ia 
flakey, but Sometimes forms very hard lumps. 
It does not readily fall to pieces in water. Tt 
chips and moulders by re to the air 
and moisture, but "lowly. it efferve 


with acids but the 1 tr Solution, 
will not ferm a brick. 
Limestone Gravel. This is a ere 
With large lumps of limestone. "The marl 
may be either calcareous or argil ACeO us; but 
most commonly the former. The randy pert 
is also commonly calcareous. e 25 
Gypsum is a compound of calcareous | 
carth and vitriolic acid: it forms a distinct 
species of the calcareous genus of f of | 
which species es there are zit families. | * 
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deln, and also by caustic fixed, but not by ? 


wstic volatile alkali. 
3. Ineffervescence with acids, if the gyp- 


; um be pure; but some families of this 
apecies, being contaminated with mild calx, 
alightly effervesce. bre 


4. Insolubility, or nearly : 1 
acid, in the usual n of the atmo- 


pre 


8 A Specific gravy, N from, ; 


2,16 to 2,31. 


OY A degree of hardness, e auch as to ad 


mit being scraped by the nail. 
> T1 When heated nearly to redness i it 1 


cites; and if then it be slightly sprinkled 


with water, it again concretes and hardens. 
8. It promotes amen in a high 
degree... | 


06 the six on of this apocies len 

describe only one; namely, that which has 
been most advantageously employed as a 

manure. Descriptions of the other five should 


be found in en ee. It is 


"Ms 
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Its colours are grey: ers or reddish, 
or silvery white, or light red, or brownish 
yellow, or striped with one or more of these 
dark colours. It is composed of fibres 
striæ either straight or curved, parallel or 
converging to a common centre, sometimes 
thick, sometimes fine and subtile, adhering 
to each other, and very brittle: its hardness 
such as to admit being Scraped with che nail: . 
commonly semi transparent; in some, often 
in a high degree. 5 
The substances respectively ea et | 
by Mr. Parkinson and Mr. Elmhurst, and 
the soils they were laid upon, probably dif- 
tered as much from each other as the kaesof 
those gentlemen. 
Mr. Young mentions a LW Mr. Cra- 
craft suffers in being obliged to purchise his 
mati at one shilling per Toad. Prob 
ö 1 to his friend Pn. 
Ny RET 
2 many years ago, | 
incldsed, but perhaps before this use of 
marl reas discavered in lber parts. Be that as | 


dl putrefactiye deco 


t 22 


it may, Ame a set out, 


allotted, and awarded the light, lbamy, and 
sandy soils to Mr. Cracraft, and all the 
— land to *— Pro- 


SILT. 


Tur eingle experiment gs by Major 
Cartwright, and the uncertain criterion of 
the soil he worked upon, render the Report 
upon this subject of no considerable im- 
portance. The same may be observed con- 
cerning What! is said of buck-wheat, at W il- 
* 5 


TIME OF MANURING, Ge. 


Hz * nk his * upon his land be- 

fore it has entered into a proper state of pu- 
trefaction, commits nearly as great an error 
as he who suffers it to sink into the last stage 


ition, before he ap- 


plies it, when the mucilage is destroyed. 
There is a certain period when a dunghill 


11 


— 


position is prematurely interrupted; in the 
other, it is suffered to advance till all the 


wn _ 
is in a proper state of putrefaction to lay 
upon the land; and he who does not © hilt 
it, and properly mix it, again and again, by 
turning it over, will suffer, like him who 


carries it immediately from his yard. In the 
one, the progress of the necessary decom- 


richer parts of the manure have dissipated 
in gas. The tales recorded under this head 


are unworthy of being called experiments, 
because Mr. Young must know that the 


fourth stage of putrefaction is the precise ; 
time. for setting dung = land for _—_ be- 


neficial W 


BURN T STRAW 


1 Mr. — mentioned to his W dis- 
eovery of new or particular properties of the 


7 . ; 
the subject. 


0 


ashes arising from burnt straw, we ** 
: have been enabled to follow him a little into 
The ashes of straw appear to 
me to be the lightest, and yield less alkaline 
salts than any other vegetable substances, 
and are the most n to be — * 
or b | 7 
A certain — of haum or Straw Þ 
litter is generally considered to be necessary, 
and more especially in large towns, for litter 
for horses or cattle, which serves as a sponga 
to suck up or imbibe saline and oleaginous 
particles of manure derived from their bo- 
dies, and without such means it would be 
lost to the agriculturist. 
- The advocates for eating up all the straw 
| by cattle in winter, are probably not aware 
that even upon farms a considerable quantity 
of such manures would be lost, unless a por- 
tion of haum or straw was to be allowed for 
hitter, and applied to such pur poses. — 
bably the cattle would suffer considerably in 
their condition if they should want a warm, 


8 
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wry layer, which i Is now comment een 
in such situations. 
: © Cattle, when fed upon dry straw, are 
merely kept alive; and, therefore, — 
produce a less portion of manure than if 
, kept upon more nourishing food. 
It does not appear, from the register of 
the result öf Mr. Young's enquiries upon 
this subject, that he has brought forward any 


which any practical man will be, in the 


A degree, the wiser for reading them. 
The intimate connection that subsists be- 
tween tween agriculture and chemistry is now 
sufficiently understood, in order to lead us 
application of the union. It now only re- 
themsclves properly of the right modes ib 
| periments aahich have been zudigiously made 
and set ſorth by the prastical chemists of the 
present age; taking. especial care that the 


same nn of the veriohs — and 
mixtures of soils, and regarding the chemical 
analysis of soils as the foundation of all agri- 

cultural m | 


SECT. IV.—EMBAN KING. 


Dee following is extracted from my Re- 
port, published by the Board in 1794: 
I recommend that the draining of this 
very valuable tract of country be taken, by 
act of Parliament, out of the management of 
the Commissioners of Sewers, and divided 
into two, three, or more districts, as shall 
upon investigation be found necessary for 
the better drainage and management thereof. 
The land owners in each district, by ballot 
or any other more eligible mode, should 


1 more Commissioners well skilled in the 


art of embanking and draining, subject to 
their "controul, and removable for mis- 
| Tho embanking and drning of exc : 


delegate their interest into the hands of three = 


trict should also be connected under one 
plan, as if it were the property of one well 
regulated family; making each respective 
part of the property contribute its share of 
|  expence in proportion to its share of advan- 
tages derived from any improvements. 
If a plan of this kind were to be adopted, 
we should not see the oecupiers of a town 
letting their bank ſall from wilful neglect, 
in order that when it shall be condemned 
the whole level may contribute to the en— 
pence of a new one, in which expence their 
share would be less (as part of a large dis- 
nict) than in discharging their duty by up- 
holding their embankinents as occupiers-of 
vater held up by narrow passages, and 
PS crooked rivulets overflowing large tracts of - 
high land, from the fear of letting ĩt down 
upon works below, incompetent ta carry it 
to the $ea—we Should not ger Some: towns E 


27 
an immense general saving obtained, by 


* — — CEA 


adopting a plan similar to this which I re- 

commend ; for, by connecting the embank 
went and draining of a whole country to- 
gether, the works will be constantly attended 
to and well secured; the water will be col- 
lefted together, and carried off in larger 
bodies to the sea, 1 in the most advantageous 5 
places, by which means it will have come 


| : petent power to scour out the outfalls. 


The number of gouts may be consider- 
. ably decreased, and larger portions of fresh 
water may be spared (if necessary) for the 
cattle in summer than at present; whilst 
almost every frontage town has a gout, to 
which (in order to preserve any kind of 
effect) all the water that can possibly be 
collected must be sent. I farther recom- 
mend that the ant- hills be levelled upon the 
pasture land; and upon the arable a similar 
mode of cultivation should be adopted, as 1 
* advised, 125 1 loamy, and yy 


ding theabove hints, which; 1 
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am bold to assert, were at least faithfully and 
impartially given, and which arose from the 
necessities of the case, Mr. Young made his 
tour to © Theddletborpe,” the very centre of. 
the evil, and the Board published his Report 
in 1799, without noticing the distressful con- 
dition of the North Marshes. An advertise - 
ment appeared in the Stamford Mercury 3 | 
the 21st February 1800, which renders * 
fact W 9 


W 
| 4 © DRAINAGE. | > Ir N 
4 Whereas ** lands 3 in the parish of Theddlethorpe: re- 
ceĩve great injury from the waters, from want of an outfal 
or a proper communication to the sea; and that by a level 
lately taken by an experienced Surveyor, it appears that the 
lands in the said parish of Theddlethorpe might be zuſſici- 
ently drained through the parish of Mablethorpe, by a cut 
through Mare's Bank, at a place called Mr. Bamber's Orchard 
Corner, and there to communicate with the waters of the 
| lordship of Withern, and from thence to the sea gout of 
Mabblechorpe aforesaid, without any injury to the lands of 
the said lordship of Mablethorpe and Withern. And chat 
whereas a considerable part of the lands in the said parizh 
of Wichern are also much oppressed with water, on account 
of the insufficiency of the present works of drainage; and 


that, by the consent and approbation of the proprietors of 


| the lands er the respective parishes of Mablethorpe and 
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And in consequence of a meeting nies. 
by this notice, another appearedion the Thy 
on March * * 


Withern, contiderable improvements might be made as to 
the general benefit of the parisbes of Mablethorpe, Withern, 
and Theddlethorpe, aforesaid: Notice is hereby given, That a 
Meeting will be held at the George Inn, in Alford, on Mon- 
day the 24th day of February instant, at ten o'clock in the 
| forenoon, to take into consideration the most effectual mode of 
Lraining the lands in the said respective parishes; and that 
ĩt is earnestly requested all persons interested will attend by 
: themselves or agents. | | 


IJ Theddlethorpe, Tany. 1800. 


— At a meeting, held at the time 3 in 
pursuance of a public advertisement, in this paper of the 14th 
instant, respecting the drainage 3 ; 

thorpe present. 

William Marshall, Eag. Chairman. 

Mr. John Greetham, agent for Wastel Brisco, \ Fog, - 

Nr. William Taylor, for General Bertie, 

Mr. George Allatt, for his Grace the Duke of Ancaxter, 
and joseph Alleock, Eg. 
a Mr. William Carnley, for John Tho. Bell, Bag. 1 
= George Bourne, for Cap a r. | 
Sapeford Harrold, Eg. 

Mr. William OP! 

Mr. Thomas Paul, 

'Mr. James Paul, 
Mr. Willi iam Duc 
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Ae eee respecting the drain 
age of the parish of Huttoft in this. district, 


— wo te. 2 —__——_— 


92 


— . 3 F — - _— N * * 


dr Jus nu for himeelf and for the ce u 
_ an for de Rev. Jokn has. 
Mr. Charles Dennis, | 
Mr. Thomas White, 
Mr. John Saul Walesby, 
Mr. William Rainey, 
Mr. John Hardy, 
Mr. James Boyes, and 
Mr. George Parsons, | > 
© It was agreed unanimausly, That. en ne Mare's 
Bank, at a place called Mr. Bamher's Orchard Corner, into 
the Mablethorpe drain, is the most eligible for Giving the 
lands in the lordship of Theddlethorpe. 
. + la eee ene 
appointed at a meeting of proprietors of lands in the several 
parishes of Theddlethorpe, Mablethorpe, and Withern, held 
nenn 1795» was at this meeting 
——— . 
to be held on Monday the 24th day of March next, at eleven 
o elock in the forenooa : at which time and place the pro- 
pristors of lands in Theddlethorpe, Mablethorpe, and 
Wichern, are requested to attend, to prepare full instructions 
for a petitition to the Commissioners of Sewers, for a law to 
enſouce tha gerioBiing the maid waiks. in Wt unions apy 
r 


6 8 Manser, Chairmen, | 


| Guy ln, dn ru. l 


18 
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appeared; at the same time, in the e ame pro 
. 3 


Whereas at a Court of Sewers, held at Huttoft, in the 
county of Lincoln, on the 14th day of February last, a pe- 
tition under the hands of several owners and occupiers of 
lands in Huttoft aforesaid, on behalf of themselves. and the 
ret of the owners and occupiers of lands in Huttoſt afore- 

said, was presented and read, setting forth, That Huttoft 
outfal, and likewise the _ creek through which the lands 
in Huttoft aforesaid had been accustomed to be drained, 


were become so stopped up by the sand driving on the 


chore, and drifting up the creek, that it was impossible 
for the said lands to be drained of the waters thereby; that 
the lands of the petitioners were very much overflowed 
and injured, and likely to be wholly inundated, without some 
speedy remedy was applied; and pray ing the Court to take 
a view of the said outfal and creek; to order a new drain 
to be cut on the land side of Anderby sea bank, from Huttoft 
drain, near the place where Huttoft sea gout stands, into 


the new cut at Anderby sea marsh; to rem ve the said 


Huttoft gout, and set the same down again at a proper dis- 
tance on the north side of Anderby new sea gout, or to take 
away the dam or wear out of Huttoft d:ain between Solo- 
mon Waite's lands and lands of Mr. Joseph Louth ; to make 
the drain leading from thence to Anderby common of a suf- 
ficient width; and depth; to make a sufficient drain from 
thence to convey the Huttoft waters into Anderby great, 
drain on the north-east side of John Waite's house; to re · 
move the said Huttoft sea gout, and set it down again on the 
 south. side of Anderby new sea gout, and to make a new 
cut from thence into the last new cut in Anderby marsh, 
that the waters from the lands of the petitioners might issue. 
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It appears by Mr. Voung's Report, p. 271, 
that he has touched but — * this 


* 
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into the sea out of ht; new outfal. And EO EGEN 
the Commissioners then present did order that a view of the 
aid Huttoſt outfaf should be then taken, pursuant to the 
prayer of the said petition. And whereas a view of the 
said outfal and of Anderby new cut and outfal, as well as f 
several other places in Huttoft aforesaid, proposed for the 
better drainage of the lands there, was taken on the said 
14th' of February by his Majesty's Commissioners of the 
- Sewers then present if Court assembled, who delivered in 
their report in writing, That it was their judgment that the 
present outfal at Huttoft aforesaid, was in a very ruinous and 
defective state, and the preservation thereof precarious, 
whereby the lands in Huttoſt aforesaid could not be effec- 
tually drained thereby; that it seemed possible that the lands 
in Huttoft aforesaid might be improved in their drainage 
by taking the Huttoſt drain out of its present course to the 
west of Huttoft sea gout, as near as might be to the north- 
east end of Solomon Waite's Close, through Anderby com- 
mon, and conveying the same through Anderby sea bank, 
about half way between Huttoft present sea gout and An- 
derby sea gout, and from thence conducting it to Anderby 
old cut, and from thence along Anderby salt marsh, and then 
letting it fall into Anderby new cut, at the” most convenient 
place between Anderby sea gout and the Cradle Bridge, 
lying over Anderby new cut; that such improvement would | 
not be injurious to. Anderby run, and that the said dam or 
wear between Solomon Waite's lands and lands of Mr. Joseph 
Louth should not be removed to make a drain leading from 
thence to Anderby common, and from thence 80 a8 to convey 


the Huttoft waters into Auderby great; drain on the north = 


1 TJ 
_ mhjeR, and bis remark is merely a tran- 
script of a part of the quotation — 
Report above recited. 

The other parts of his . on this 
head being merely caught flying, from vague | 
| 1 1 2 — to make * 


2 


8 * —— —— 


2 


| Ade of Jobn Waite' 8 . becimee aan was the strongest 
probability it would be. destructive to the drainage of lands 


same Commissioners did order the further consideration of 
the said report and prayer of the said petition to be respited 
to” the next Court of Sewers, to be held at Sutton, in the 
said county; and that notice of the purport thereof, and of 
such next Court, should be inserted twice in the n 
Chronicle and Stamford Mercurx. 

Notice is therefore bereby given, That such next Court 
of Sewers will be held, by adjournment, at the house of 
John Groves, Innholder in Sutton aforesaid, on Friday the 
_ 218t day of March next, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 
and the said report and petition, and the expediency of 
granting the subsequent part of the prayer thereof then taken 
into further consideration; at which time and place all pro- 
prints and occupiers of lands in Huttoft aforesaid, and all 
persons whose lands at present drain by Anderby new cut 
and outſal, and all other persons any ways concerned in, or 
Whose lands may be any ways affected by the said proposed | 
new drainage, may attend if they think proper, to assent to, 
* dissent from the same being carried into execution. bor x" 

ed the Court, 
„ pier its "BnacxenBU RY, Clerk of Sewers," 
February, 1800, 


concerned in Anderby new sea gout and outfal. And the f 
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further remarks upon them. All 5 shall 
say is, let any intelligent dispassionate 
reader observe the subjects of the advertise- 
ments before recited, particularly respecting 
the drainage of Huttoft, and he will not 
doubt for a moment that the district of the 
North Marshes is in a ruinous condition with 
respect to its drainage, and that the Com- 
missioners of Sewers are acting without 
competent information, upon plans too li- 
mited, and without a compass to steer by. 
If this was not the case they would not in 
che latter advertisement] have expressed them 
selves so vaguely upon a point of this kind, 
as to talk of possibilities, and strongest probabi- 
lities of drainage ; whilst, in truth, ibere is. 
not a distriff in England, of equal extent, which 
stands more in need than this of a comprebensive 
general scheme of drainage, or more easily to be 
 effefted, and robere the n eee be 
Healer. 
© The sea banks, e to the law of 5 
sewers, ought to be repaired and amended 
from time to time, by the occupiers of lands 
in the frontage towns; and whenever any 


x. 


£25] | 
banks are necessary to be crected, the whole 
district is chargeable therewith; and it is 
| y to charge the expences by an 
acre- ux, and not according to the yearly 
value of the lands, which is certainly, in 
many instancęs, where the value of the lands 


vary, extremely oppressive. But it some- 
times happens, that well-timed applications 


of a small expence, in the due repairing of 
parts of the banks, might be the means of 
supporting them for ages; but it is not al- 
Ways considered the i interest of the occupiers . 
of frontage towns to repair the banks thereof, = 
and they would rather, in some instances, 
when they become very bad by neglect, 
render new ones necessary, to the expence 
of which they would onl y contribute a pro- 
portionate share with an extensive district. 

It is not a custom for gentlemen of ex- 


tensive landed property, who are most in- 
2 terested, (Sir Joseph Banks, and a few other 


gentlemen excepted) to attend the meetings 
of Commissioners of Sewers, and to take the 
views in chis part of the country, ; . 


- 


c 


and, therefore, the business of importance, 
in which the preservation and even salvation 
of a rich and fertile country is involved, is too 
frequently carried into execution, upon the 
votes of those gentlemen, who are not well 
versed either in the laws or customs Which 
ought to be obseryed, nor possesseſ of that 


practical knowledge which a decision upon 0 


objects of so much importance requires; for, 
however skilful the officers employed may 
be, it ought not only to be a satisfaction to 
them that cheir judges understand their de- 
merits, but a great share of the responsibility 
and ill opinion of the country, even in cases 
of miscarriages that might occur, which no 
human foresight could prevent, would terer 
be taken off their sboulders. g 
1 5 A of See rere 
the bank near Saltfleet, was lately blown up 
by a tide; which, in the first instance, re. 
, cently cost the country from 1500 to 2000). 
and which is now to be replaced in a mere 
skilful and substantial manner. More dis- 
cernment it in x the Commissioners or * ple 
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of this coast, 
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ks, until 
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+ delicacy prevents me from saying 
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even 


lly in this county 
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y of laying out 
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to make, and after- 
to tale away the latter, 
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r. VL WARFING, 
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1 8 
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mene rate, only 


4 — 


Wiarping Morton | 

Young; is not r "* 

Butterwick by -any * 

parties employed, and that its suecess is not = 

a matter of certainty. TE —_— 
1 in = 

true Irish stile, to find out Mr. W. er at | 


- Bankside, in order to observe some Practical 
instances, and to gain from him some genuine * 
intelligence about ws pin in Linculuabire. lam 


* 


I fromi Jags now, to Mr. ir; Young a design to 
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eial improvement in the district of which 


| cannot be a more gross and fallaeious state- 


Bankside forms a part, assures me that there 


— <losures and Who has for near any years 
Pant been employed in almost every provin- 


ment than that which Mr. Young has reported 


from Mr, Webster, who was a bankrupt a 


fe months after Mr. Young. made him the 


ditors by public sale, for 25l. per acre. He also 


told me that warping was practised at Raw- 


7 visit; and instead of bis estate being worth 85 
from Jal. to 1000. per acre, as stated by Mr. 
Young, it was sold for the benefit of his cre- 


cliff and Armin, about fifty ears ago, upon * 


that the account of Lord Yoverley's and Mr. 
= Twistleden's ee is greatly 

_ aggerated. 7 
| ans e boss remarks wie aview 


a much better plan than Webster's; that 
the accounts of the cropping of Mr. Web- 
 ster's land, p. 282 and 289, are untrue ; and 
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feshy in their necks and quarters; narrow 
in their hips, plates, chines, and bosoms; 
high in their rumps. and their Shoulders not 
well covered; their eyes small and sunk. 
Those bred in the common fields are from 
bY: three to five pounds per head of less value 
at four years old, than those bred in inclosed 
parishes ; and this difference may be attri- 
buted to a neglect of shape more than size, 
and it may be fairly presumed, that the ill- 
it animals consume as much, if not 
LE more food, than those which are made with 
more symmetry. 
+ Bar; whilet 1 atm Stating this to be the 
description of the generality of the neat cattle 
of this county, I must, in justice to Mr. 
Tyndall's breed, at Ewerby, near Sleaford, 
and Mr. Hoyte's at Osbornby, near Folking - 
ham, declare them to be the reverse of the 
© foregoing description ; and, that for true 
| rymmetry of shape, lightness of bone and 
fals, great weight of carcase, and aptitude 
to become Tak, they —_— every breed 1 
2 * m EY 
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have before seen in the county: and 1 a - 
opinion that this kind of cattle will be found 
very little inferior, in point of agilitys to 
horses, in the cultivation of land. 5 
As the foregoing extra e a 
upon Mr. Tyndall's and Mr. Hoyte's cattle, 
which are mixed with the dun breed” said 
to be introduced into this county by the late 
Sir Charles Buck, the particular kinds of 
cattle Mr. Young thought proper to eom- 
mend, there remains but little for further 
observation. The result of his enquiries 
upon the subject, on the comparative merits 
of the long and short horned breeds of cattle, 
bu conclusion in favour of the latter which 
the information he picked up by no means 
warranted. No such thing as a fair compa- | 
rative trial appears to have been made, and 
from the variety of mixtures of breeds which 
= Mr. Young has stated, it will be difficult to 
accoinplish. The authority of the late Mr, 5 
John Lloyd, of Belesby, and Mr. Smith, of 
South Elkington, in favour of the long horned 
breed of cattle, will have great influence in 
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dtrecting and ning the opinions ana 
judgments of a majority of those who were 55 
acquainted with them till this point shall mw + 
ascertained by competent experiment. 2 
It is untversally allowed that the ** | 
horned breed are the most profitable upon 
middling or poor land; and ir is undecided, 
as far as Mr. Young's 
county of Lincoln have gone, whether the 
best sort of this species are not more profit- 
able than the best Short. ' horned breed upon 
good land. In the whole of Mr. Young's 
report upon this subject there is opinion 
against opinion, without competent experi- 
ihe; and he leaves the Subject exactly 
where he found it. | 
I cannot help remarking, that in Mr: 
Young's Report, p. 296, he records the ex- 
ent of Mr. Dalton, of Knaith, and 


|» Which indldesthe Deroaoire, Herefoodkire and Sus 


ger vort. 
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highly EFT in his review of my r 
on Agriculture. e 
Mr. Young, . of Mr. Dalton's 
| grazing, says, He is cf opinion, in relation 
to the size of fatting animals, that an ox of 
eighty or eighty- ive storie will not eat more 
than one of fifty, and his „ 
not eat so much. 


In order to a en 5 2 


| knowledge upon this important subje&t many 
1 ago, which neither subsequent expe- 
rience nor the information of others have 
induced * to retract, I insert the n 
extracts from my publication i in nes: 
Every farm is of most advantage to the 
occupier, which produces or maintains the 
most valuable stock. 8 
to breeding. fattening, or naintaini 2 
of the highest value any soil in eupulle of, 
ought to be the leading principle of every 
| farmer, wherever he may be placed. Yet 
o little is this object attended to, that in the 
nn eee e eee ee 
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mackes: to * greatest W 
8 bold to make 3 


be true; nor have any doubt of my being 
able to make it plainly appear. I abhor 


Jaboured calculations, which, with regard to 


experiments in agriculture, have been often 
| — beyond the bounds of credibility. 


. The Oy e ar 


ought to consider, are these; viz, whether 


improving or declining kind. If we consult 


1 shall offer nothing on this head but what 
lam confident will meet the ideas of every 
dispassiona and impartial husband man, and 5 
what is in every farmer a power to carry into 
—— . labour or 


1 the stock upon his farm is best adapted to 
5 the soil and situation, and whether it is of an 


* 
1 
* 


only the sias of animals in a state of nature, 
| 2 would chargcterie the soil, or nearly 
2 Though it. is to-be remarked, that any 
w 1555 d being iverficcked with 
rate with regard to size we wa ll they 
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become as bad as dess bred en poor bad. 
Starving young cattle is sure to spoil the 
in Scotland, tothe rich marshes in Lech. 
8 Shire. But it is the- formation of animals 
Here the 
skill of the grazier Should be pn pe in 
making aj ACE ; choice of sto 1 it 
are like fruit-trees; Which, without ng 
P e properly; r remain in a 
cry night otitis be made. F> 2 4 
| "NO the Highlands of Serhat: 
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points should be invariably attended to, viz. to keep each 
year's production as sepitrate as possible; the oldest being 


too apt to drive the youngest- fram ſeeding, eepecially in 
confined situations in winter, and thereby take the best of 


the food away from them. Secongly, that young stock 
cannot be too, much attended to, nor. nurzed with tqo much 
care, to raise them to perſection. Want of attention in these 
points is vure to spoil the chapes of the best breed, and is 
likgly. to destroy that inherent principle upon which I 30 
1 e he e e bees b. e Gull 
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3 be selected that will — 

fat in half the time, and produce one- third 
more weight, when fat, than others which 
are of the same apparent size, and fed on the 
same land. This remark may be extended 


to cattle in the rich marshes of Lincolnshire, 


5 ee ee eee 
the creation. 


Every person che ie ee with ; 
cattle, has some idea of what is commonly 


d by a good mould; particularly 


5 instances, that a horse of this kind will be 


upported in a thriving condition upon food 
| of an inferior quality, and a less quantity, 
5 chan is necessary for horses of a contrary 
iption, and endure twice the fatigue. 


1 Yet les some of my readers should be at a 


"I loss to understand what is meant by a good 
mould, 1 shall briefly describe a horse of 
chat sort. He is short legged, deep in tbe 

fore quarters, and round, deep, and close 1 in 

his ribs, his neck of a good length, to take 
his food off the ground with more ease, Eis 


— to horses. There are many 
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back anten and short, his Joins broad and 
well filled up, His quarters oval, and his 
gaskins full. The same observation will hold 
good in some measure with oxen; and other 
cattle; except that it is not necessary that 
oxen should be short in the back, or so close 
in the rib, or fine in the-ghoulders ;- ;- they 
should also be free from gum, and yet as. 
heavy as possible. The size “ of an ox is 
immaterial, if he is of a proper mould; one 

of four-score stone may be fed upon the same Im t 
with ane f fifty or sic stonte, be is of a wort 
apt ſor ſeeding. Very little more aliment is 
required to * . anita: „ | 
small one. - 

| "mare 
that- animals 'are not bred or- brought up 
upon better land than that on which- they 
are intended to be fatted. But this matter 
is not vo absolutely necessary wheat due, 
wn _ IG 4 not 
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 overstock- the land; and it cio an 
quenee whatever, when cattle are intended 
to be fatted with turaips and artificial grasses. 
The breed of cattle of all kinds may be im- 
E to a great degree of perfection, with · 
out improving the land at the same time; 
therefore this advantage may be immediately 
attained. An ox or cow of a good sort may be 
supported in better condition, upon the same 

land, with the same quantity of food which 
one of a less value by fifty per cent. requires; 
the difference of value depending upon the 
formation of the animal and its age, more 
than upon the apparent size. POE 
However this assertion may differ . 
the commonly received opinion, it is true. It 
has been found so in experience by Mr. 
Bakewell of Dishley, in -Leicestersbire, one 
of the best judges in England of the value 
and breed of cattle, and may be depended 
upon. For want of attention to the breed-' 
ing cattle of a good sort, take England, 
Scotland, and Wales together, no less than 
: 2 * is totally lost in the value 
. 
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of all the cattle; and of sheep, a consi- 
derable deal more, on account ef the wool, 
which might be improved annuallyyx. 
It has been a practice of late for the ama- 
teurs in breeding of neat cattle to send into 
Devonshire, Herefordshire, and. Sussex, for 
the peculiar breeds of those counties. It has 
frequently happened that some of them have 
received the respective cattle of these counties 
of a less improvable sort than such as they 
might have obtained out of the common 
herd at their own doors: - There are various 
kinds in every. district, and it is the judicious 
selection of them upon which the „ 
_ 


Mn. a report upon this . o- 
cupies seventy - four pages of his book; 
being chiefly a recital of various opinions 
and common-place observations of. several | 

breeders upon the comparative merits of. a 


Supposed variety of the New Leicester and 
* 9. F 


25 


stranger to the subject, and who was unac- 
quainted with Mr. Young's mode of writing, 


and the characters and habits of life of the 


parties who are constantly engaged in con- 
tention upon this subject, would naturally 


as different animals as those of the Crimea 
and tis-SeutheDown. 
In fact, however, they are scarcely t to be 


called varieties, but rather the same sort of 


animal. It is well known that the late Mr. 


O Bakewell, who was the original breeder of 
the pretended. variety of sheep called the 


5 New Leicester, laid his foundation upon the 
Old Lincoln breed, selecting sheep that pos- 
. sessed the most perfect symmetry for his 


purpose, and afterwards crossing them | 


with others, or breeding into the whole 


blood. In this, his conduct was regulated 


by a prospect of producing an animal 


which would grow to its full size, and be- 
come fat, in the shortest given time, with the 
smallest possible quantity of aliment ; and | | 
clad, at the same time, with a fleece better 


conclude, that they are distinct varieties, and 


** 
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breed of sheep, possessing the qualities be- 
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cufted to the 42 of the market 
chan the fleeces of the ordinary varieties 
With which the country was then stocked. 
In this ingenious pursuit Mr. Bakewell SUC- 
ceeded ; and he became famous for a peculiar 


| fore-mentioned in an antrat degree, It 
happened, as might naturally be expected, 


that other breeders of sheep. within 5 


reach of his fame, embarked in similar ex- 


periments, and ultimately profited by the 
pursuit. Hence several | breeders of Lin- 
eolnshire sheep, mentioned by Mr. Voung. 
have produced such as, in respect to the pro- 
perties which Mr. Bake well had in view, are 
equal, if not superior, to any of those of 
that great master's disciples. 
Mr. Young's Report clearly states a fre- 


5 quent” correspondence and mixture of the 


New Leicester and Old Lincolnshire breeds, 


5 particularly with respect to those in the 
hands of Mr. Bourne, of Dalby, &c. The i 
result of all the comparisons and conversa- 


* 


3 m9 
importance) is, that the distinctions of these 
pretended varieties are made without any 


material differences; that those animals of 


the most perſect symmetry are the most va- 


Lincoln breed, with heavy fleeces, are best 


adapted for the rich grazing and marsh land; 


and that the smaller compact ones, called 
the Leicester, answer best upon inferior Pas- | 


ture land, and wanured or artificial grasses. 
About thirteen years ago, I spent a week 


several meetings with Norfolk sheepmasters, 
in consequence of a proposed wager and ex- 
in Norfolk and in Leicestershire with sheep, 


the peculiar breeds of the respective counties, 


in order to discover which were the most 
profitable. 


scheme was laid aside. 


During that week Mr. Bakewell * : 


many admissions (accompanied with decla- 


_ rations) that led to every inference and con- 
clusion I have drawn on this subject. I will 
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But after much altercation, | 
dining, and copious Hbations of wine, his 
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TT we may not carry it ton point of perſodtion 
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here-give a i precept which 1 have ever since . 
treasured up as a part of the mighty secret 
of breeding handsome sheep, imparted to 
me at a moment when the most reserved are 
sometimes a little communicative, - (viz * 
WWhen you have got the sort i in every other 
respect to your mind, and want it a little 
ſiner in the wool, and smaller in the bone 
and offals, breed them once or en as ear 
casion requires, into the fult blood. 

It may hereafter . be most wat la- 
mented, if either the new Leicester or South- : 
Down sorts of sheep should entirely expel 
- the peculiar breed of sheep in Norfolk, or 
in any other county. Before we proceed to 
further investigations of the peculiar pro- 
perties of the several varieties now produced 
in our island, it is requirẽd that we should 


take time to discover, whether, by selecting 


and improving each variety ta the highest 22 
| point of perfection, and after wards judici- 

ously blending the most valuable properties 
of each together ep, . 
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not yet imagined by.e\ even Mr. Bakewell ard 
his disciples. pt ny 
_ | , The following extracts are wks from my 
ee N 
{2h There is a breed of sheep aids 5 
most every county in England, which being 
proper y mixed together, would be a consi- 
derable improvement to each. It admits of 
no doubt, but that from every flock of sheep, 
or herd of cattle, a sort might be selected 
4 which are, with respect to their shape and 
wool, superior to the rest: from breeding 
- these together, an improvement might be 
made; but this would be advancing by very 
slow steps, when it is in every farmer's 
power to procure a bull or ram of an im- 
. proving sort, in order to work an immediate 
amendment. This is the surest way to pro- 
ceed, and far preferable to changing the fe- 
males. All kinds of stock will degenerate 
from long usage of breeding them together 
on the same soil, whether it is good or bad. 5 
This improvement is more likely to be 
d by 5 of 1 property 


C0 20 
chan private farmers, And whoever shall 


© affect to despise these hints, may be inform 


ed, that notwithstanding the Norfolk and 
Suffolk farmers stand first as the improvers 
of land to the greatest advantage, hy marl- 
ficial grasses, they have not yet learnt the 


+ most advantageous uses to be made of them. 
The improvement of the breed of sheep in 


those counties is wholly neglected, and they 
are nearly of as bad a sort as those bred on the 
most barren land; as are also their neat cattle. 
Their horses are of a better quality, but 
made, as I shall endeavour hereafter to shew. 
The inclosed part of Norfolk towards. Nor- 
wich and Yarmouth, as well as most parts of 


Suffolk, where manured grasses are culti- 


vated, might vie with the county of Lei- 
ester, or any other, in the breed of catile: 
for where a farmer takes a farm for even a 
hort term of years, if he can improve his. 
cock thirty per cent. it must be ongidered 
as so much money gained. 


1 


„This improvement in the breed of cattle 
| has deen, need with success in two or 
| thee one n Böge, particatarly in 
che county of Leicester, to the immortal 
credit of Mr. Bakewell, of Dishley. He 
ade opirit and expence, which would have 
done honour to a man of more exalted station 
and fortune; and though he sometimes lost 
sight of his own interest, there is no doubt 
cd by king wp only th profitable part 
ons. m9 
ova would be a laudable undertaking in 
gentlemen” of landed property, oondueing 
highty'to- their own advantage, and that of 

public, and might be effected without: 1 
much trouble, where they reside upon their 
state amongst their tenants, to purehase a 
better sort of bulls and rams; especially 
when” they keep any quantity of land in 
hand, and-oocagionally give the use of them | | 
to such of their tenagts as cannot afford to 
0 0 
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A This would Set an | 
example to others, who are attached to old. 
customs and bad methods. Wherever turnips 


and artificial grasses are cultiysted i in high. 
ue ane there 1 e eres be — 
f Sack: a hold- an opinion, . 
good. land is not adapted for breeding cattle. 
and sheep of the best quality, labour under 
a very great error; but they are extremely 
right, if they view the subject without my 
proposed improvements in the breed. With 
Werne declining value of stock, it may 
be asserted with truth, that very few. far 
mers are so attentive as they ought to be to 
this point; and therefore suſſer considerable 
annual losses. Every farmer ought to have 
a view towards the reserved value and dis- 
posal of each animal brad, or brought up on 
his farm, beyond the immediate use. And 
no animal should be + Ws after it. is past the 
highest state of perfection. but should be 
converted do auch "—_—_— wh * most 
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eee the Owner, and gerviceable to- 
the community. $9 :0 © 
The horse should 4 — a sort, ac- 
e to the soil, (though I admit of no 
very heavy horses f in agriculture, nor of the 
ee means, solely for the business of 
a farm, their motion being slow upon light 
land, and their carcases too heavy upon wet 
on clay land, where treading is greatly in- 
jurious) that he may be made up for sale, 
when seven years old. He is then in the 
highest perfection for either coach, stage, 
waggon, or dray ; though for the last very 
| henyl horses —— —— pong 


upon the 88 in Laden monks last 
longer than a heavier breed. The cow 
should be turned out to be made fat before 
she becomes too coarse in her bag, or declines 

in her quantity of milk on account of age. 
The ewe should be fatted, or sold for that 
purpose before she loses her teeth. The 
sow should be fed in proper time, not only 
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e ll but be- 
cause she is generally productive of mischief 
when she is old, in throwing gates off the 
hinges, Kc. In short, every animal down 
to the fowl should be drawn off from a far- 

mer's use when at the highest value, and 
their places supplied with successions of. 
young 24 


| this pla, « farm is e. ae the 
8 The i immense e in a farm for 
twenty-one years, betweena xk, 
and one improving in value, any exit}: be 
eee eee ee 
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CalcurAxToN upon a Stock of Horses declining in Value, for a Term of 21 Years 9 
: & = <8 2 79 Fes, 7 1 J .. | C. 4. d. | 195 9 Le 4 
Ten Horses purchased in at 151. per Horse, at g, 49 N Value of 10 horses at the } | 
and 5 years old, but for the greater ease in calculation | | 180 © 
to take the average, 4 years old.. ) n 
Decrease of the value of each horse, after 3 years of the 
term at 11. per head, for 8 succeeding years, with 
interest simple and compound on each um, {© 
Purchase of one horse every year fof the last 10 „ears 
of the term, on account of losses through age and de 
_ cay, at 16l. with interest simple and compound thereon, 
Admitting that for the Inst 19 years of the term, a horse 
is every year purchased at 4 years old, to supply the 
place of one dead through age or decay, there will be 
to horses, lo ing 1] per head sach in the :2th year; 
9 losing al. per head each in the 13th year; ahd 8 
* zl; per 77 each in the 14th year; 7 losing 
II. per head each in the 25th-yeang 6 losing 11: per 
f 2 in the 16th year ; 5 losing II. per bead 
| " each in the 17th. year; 4 losing 1], pe: head each in 
| the 18th year; and 3 tes, 11;-per head each forthe | 
. remaining. 3 years, with interest simple and com- 
pound upon each sum... +» |} ———— — . 
J) ff £57 19 K 
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| CALCULATION on a Stock of Horses increasing in Value, upon a Farm of the same sixe for a Term of 2 r Years. 


© 5 ang; ee + AY 2 Dr. | | Cr. A 
122 1 4 1 * 8 1 1 : 53 J "21 £5 S. d. 1 * 3 | 3 | 55 4. 30 d. 0 
Twelve horses at 151. per horse, upon the average of 4 Ixwenty pound per annum 
wears old; as it is intended to keep an improving for 18 years gained, with 9 
Ttock, it will be necessary to have 2 supernumerary interest simple and com- 
horses, always having 2 colts rising, 3 years old, pur- | pound thereon, being 
chaved-in. every year, and two 7 years old horses the difference between „387 19 105 
making up for sale ; but no allowance for the main- | 8 the purchase of 2 colts | 
- tenance of the 2 supernumerary horses ought to be {'*? 2 © rieing 3 years old, angdd : 
made, because a team of young horses do not eat 50 selling out 2 horses rising 
much, or require so much nourishing food as old || $even years old. : A 
horses, besides that their labour will amply compen- | alue of 12 horses at the „ 
gate for their maintenance by their utility in seed end of the term, at the - 200 0 o b 
time and other strait times improved ages, 8 5 T 
The interest of 30l. per annum, simple and compound, ) 8 e THR | 
for the whole term, being the cost of two supernu- T 52 15 ci] 1 85 15 
merary horses, - = = - + = ER | 5 9 
8 5 Balance in favour of the farmer 385 4 5; - 


33 2 1 4887 19 104 : \ £587 19 10 
' © It appears from adding the balances of the foregoing calculations, (which are very moderate) that it would make the sum 
5 7330. 38. 855. difference upon one and the same Farm for the term of 21 years, between keeping a Stock of Improving and 
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16 It 4 is unnecessary to make a er com- 

. N upon cows, or any other cattle, as 
the foregoing case may be sufficient to con- 
vince every unprejudiced person of the solid 
advantages arising from an improving stock. 
2 is made or allowed for acci- 
ts, because they may happen on either 
= The prime cost of the horses on both 
Sides is equal; the improvement made in 
them consists in their growth only, and 
gentle usage when young, which the two su- 
pernumerary horses permit a farmer to at- 
tend to. And if there is a difference i in the 

prime cost of either side, it must be allowed 

to be in favour of the improving stock; be- 
cause colts of two years old are purchased at 

ten or twelve pounds, which, when made up 
nr sale at seven years old, will (if they take 

a proper growth and figure) make from 25]. 

to 30l. And in the other case of working 1 
team out, or keeping a stock of horses —— 
creasing in value, and no more than are ab- 
| us ; for daily hard work, those 
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n 
of a greater age and price must be pur- 
chased, in order to forward the desired end. 


| There is a good moulded cart horse in the = 


county of Suffolk, which of late years has ; 


ER ee 3 


been introduced into Norfolk, and may be 


used in — carriages, particularly 


in those counties. I have known a farmer 
there sell a pair of those horses out of the 
plough for sixty guineaas. Were it not for 
the ridiculous 2 of _— their 
Antics te rn 
nerally of a fine chesnut colour, good trot- 
ters, and remarkably active. Should I ever 
be so happy as to see the plan of keeping a 
dort of profitable stock generally adopted, 
this kind of horse will be improved in the 
elegance of his figure and tie, without losing 
his other valuable properties, and will be i in 
greater use for gentlemen's carriages. 

8 een that 2 make a very | 


” ou 
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countries; if the gurt of horses bred in Vork- 


shire was to be brought into more general 
use, especially upon all light or loamy soils, 
farmers would find their advantage in it. 
They answer all the purposes of agriculture 

tha county, and why might not the breed 
be more common ? | Objections, no doubt, 
will be offered to these plans, and many. ar- 
guments used against them, especially by 
chase who would rather continue to follow | 
n accidents 


bones — an bred en the $pot, or 
chased by a farmer when young, rant 
made-gentle ; and the prime cost of them is 
no more, but rather less, than such as are 
pu at a greater age, with no other 


| view w but to, be worked to death. Therefore 5 


these will be no more liable to accidents than 


ee, nor will their loss be 
ET PP 


— 
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more severel) felt, es especially when a far 
| rages his enn r 

I cannot conclude 6 
ing a piece; of advice to all graziers, situate 
in the south and eastern parts of England 
in particular ; which is, that they should go 
down into the country where cattle are hred. 
want any to graze, whether it be 
Scotland or Wales, and thereby they would 
obtain great advantages. First, because with 
ready money they would get the cattle | 
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Jobben have 
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- their stock! They oy of 


eir 1 


people who live by their losses. Jobbers are : | 
supported like gamesters, with this difference, | 


that one of them have the rash and adven- 


heir prey. 
If it Should be nn in ojppodting to 


_y 


bom g graziers agree to godown alternately 
to buy for each other, by which the expences 
would be no more than to jobbers, on account 


of: numbers, ;; but less, as the cattle would 


come straight home, not being hawked about 
_ the country at an expence, and the reduc- 
don of their condition.” The same kind of - 
arguments will hold good with respect to 
g \# graze's going to Smithfield, ether toll, 


or see his cattle sold. 


- 
o 


wt e lber 50 much jobbing upon 


turbus, ISIS is e for 


this plan, that the expences of travelling and 

droving would eat up the advantages to be 
derived from buying a few cattle, see no 
reason to admit it; but if so. let the neigh= | 


/ . 7 
x tr att or ron es 
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| More competent experiments in the breed- 
- _ and feeding of sheep to perfection will 
probably. determine the amateurs to. Gulti- 
vate and improve that sort which will more | 
speedily grow to a larger s size of fat and lean, # 
blended togetber, than. is. produced by the new 
Leicester or the South · Down; breeders re- 
jecting, in a great degree, the whale-like - 
generation of tallow upon the outside of the 


- ry % >. 4 


ee a+ hat e . 8 
The first of these disorders proceeds prin- 
cipally from putting sheep, particularly ; 
| young ones, into very luxuriant pastures or 
cole-seed, by which more blood is generated 
than the circulation can admit of. The pre- 
ventive is exercise, m or purging 
* intervals. | 

As the latter Rent is 1 OC bl dec 
animal being either cured or jaintamed 
. * water) od, a doe apply 
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. Mr. a had Oe] 115 skin Ini 
tis se- flesh or horsemansbüp, he would not 
have left the Long Sutton breed ol horses 
_ "ont of his catalogue, which are allowed by the 

most competent judges to be by far the best 
kind of saddle horses in England. His 
friend, Mr. Pitt, I am told, is very fond of 
| rig horses of this breed, £4: oy” Hue and 

. Mr. Sch. of South e like 

a his neighbours, works oxen for n, 
manure, corn, and hay.“ | | 
Mr. Smith is undoubtedly n: upon a 
O  lrge/ farm it is proper to be able to raise an 

| ox team or two for such purposes, but they 
should not be depended upon as the -prin- 
Apal means ol carrying on the work of a 


3232 
5 bred, colt foals are sold off the mares, and 


9 


| from 101. to 121. each; and colts, rising two fs 
WE , from 181. to 201. each. In the 
of Long Sutton, there is a 


* 8 for their bone and activity; ; Sixteen} 1 
aan hour is the rate of their-trotting,. 
BE; sixteen stone the accustomed weight they. 
= carry in performing such exertions, Of tl 
breed i 1s Mr. Jenkinson's horse, of Park-lz 
called Pretender ; Mr. King's, of. White 
=” chapel, called Hue and Cry. Mr. Wroot's, 
-_ Long, Sutton, got Mr. Jenkinson 8 
and also a horse of Mr. Allenby 's, of, or near 
__-* © Horncastle, called. A The two: latter 
horses trotted, in 1792, Toms e 
. . sixteen 


— 


, and yet. gallops in 2 superior 
1 of the county are not 


attention, as to the pro- 


- 
: ; * | g 0 : 


ts, to a common ob- ” 


* - 


appear to'befive years old. 
are.made fat, nicked, and. at Horncastle 
to the London dealers, at the customary 5 . 4 
prices, from 351. to 40l. each; They are = 
-then taken to London, where they under 


the exercise of the break, or carriage, for a = 
month or sir weeks, and are sold fromseventy - | b 
for gentlemens' ar- J 
; thus young, being driven hard i 


pavement in London, and kept in | 
eon give way in. their feet, and "1" 2 
'foundered and useless; cone -. 


e much er number of these | 


is-bred upon our land than would q 
ether wise be if they were seasoned | 4 
PD | . WE. 
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Tris wonderful that Mr. Your oung , 
recommended to his hospit able Linc | 


friends to adopt the S 
they are remarkable t 
tatoes ! 
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. 01 | 
dam of ths ad ery tr animal for- 


eee e 1 . 0 
acres; with carrots, parsnips, and potatoes, 
upon every farm annually, as a means of feed - 
ing cattle; and swine to great advantage. 
| The latter animals are more valuable to a 
farmer than any other, for the following | 
reasons: ist. They yield a greater profit in 
a shorter time than any other animal; od. 
they are not subject to the losses and casu- 
alties which other animals are subject to; 
8d. their manure is more valuable ann bY 
gf any other ani. imal. - 
I do not mean to . nat a 
farm ought to be wholly Stocked with swine, 
but that a considerable number ought to be 
kept by every farmer; that is to say, upon 
a farm of 200l. per annum, consisting ok 
two-thirds under the plough, one hundred 
head of swine might be annually produced, Ds 
of the average value of forty shillings, kept WE 


or ſolded upon'tares.and aber by tay, and 
brought 1 * a fold-yard by night.” : 
of 24 


% ” 
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lass tne most profitable avimal-knownin 
the creation; it will feed and thrive upon every 

d of food which any other ammal can be 
and of the most refuse kinds. 
It is subject to but _ Sys and will 
attain its füll growth in u twelve "months: | 
There are various — - mixtures of” 


breeds 1 in these kingdoms, and there a are some 
sorts which may be selected by good judges | 


in almost every district, Which are more 


, 


— 


the | greatest 277 


n others, and grow to 
size in e hc t period, and v Gre 


"quantity of food. 8 8. uh 
doubtedly ought, in all "caves; 
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scription gain 
graziers. I he only ning in bir. V Leung 
Report which, in my opinion, has the * 
Pearance of coming f from u practical man, is 


that at the bottom of page 399, whe ache 
observes, : A eircumstancę which makes an, 


account complex is, that upon many warrens 


here, as well as elsewhere, they take in an- 
_ nually a oer tain ten of Me, c 10 : 


break up by 


admits lt. 8 1 24 
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This remark * the full We of the 4 


facts contained i in my Report beſore quoted. 
The w. | ren is ( pared and burnt,” and fter- 
wards © « ploughed. out,” as often as any Par ' 
of it will produce a coarse. turf likely to 


_ afford any ashes. 2 6 
| Aitzrwards the land, thus totally * 


. 


for every. purpose of cultivation, is considered 


as good enough for rabbits; which are a 


stack not altogether visible upon the ground, 


_and from a variety of considerations, any cal- ; 
_ culation upon the profits of a warren must 


* . upon the report c of. an occu- 
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4 If more attention in this county were 1 


on the river Wit ban. 
"To: condlude this sutje, if proper se 
Had been made of the 


_ mined in my p. 48, an 
upon it might have been bi ighly: beneficial, = | 
Not only to the of Lincoln but to a 

A district, at all times, and : Aj 

pn 


— 


Sea coast affords, the poor, as well as A 
be greatly benefited; but, at 1 
few fishermen on the 


paid to the excellent fish the neighbouring 5 


2 ita; ant theme ood An- = 5 


A But the Reverend Mr. W. and other 
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remarks een head 
| ed up in p. 402, it only remains 
| to make a remark or two upon 1 
P 9 | | * 28 2 4 ej - . "ES 
= I take the very high price for reaping per 
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per nere paid for the same kind of 
ar in the Isle of Acholme, for my data; 


It would be foreigrifrom the point to sup- 
i that Mr: Young 1 meant to be understood 
wn the acres differed in size, or that the 


not be similar. It has already 
been stated that the land in the Isle of Au- 


part of e county than at Long Sutton, 
122 3 


farmers are tos affluent or indolent, or too 


14 
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from whence their own loose hands would be rather 2uppored : 
to emigrats for the time of hardest. 


ne is, for the most part, in the hands of 
malt proprietors and occupiers, where the 
labour 18 generally performed by themselves ; 
and families. "Chis *sH6uld operate as 
reason why task=work: is -dearer * in that 


arke for hired labour) where 
the occupations are larger,” and where the 


0 *. on x account: of of the grew 


tbh; 
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 .. _- men a here d frequently several months 


* an * 
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before the harvest commences, YT 


often known-sober,- industrious month's men 


bessive years upon the same farm. 
* farmer who eonducts his business pro- 


. .+* 


and 1 es them a tonsiderdble time be- 


appointed tation; for the whole are arranged 


in auch a manner as their respective qualifi- 
_ rations and the state of the weather * f 


most expedient. 
In the morning early he ER to mow 


| barley; at ten d clock, or when the dew is off, 
to reap the wheat, c. and so in rotation 


through the whole process of mowing, reap- 
ing, carrying, housing, atacking, and thatch- 


ing. 


kr 


employed during that season for many suc- 


id duly considers the probable 
number of hands he shall want, selects 


fore the business commences, and makes 
every proper provision for their lodging 
arid maintenance. W atching the approach 
of harvest, he dives them to assemble 
on a bertain day, and then his work be- 
ins. Each man performs his duty in his 
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In populous countries the month's men are 
selected from among the artificers, labourers, 
and tradesmen of the neighbourhood, and 
the nearest manufacturing towns. It has 
been a practice for Irishmen to 
come over to o hay and harvest in this king- 
5 The upper parts of An 2 | 

Huntingdonshire (being chiefly open fields 
and corn countries) do not afford a sufficient 
number of resident men of nn. | 

to get in the harvest. 29 

To Huntingdon, Saint Ives, Cambridge, 
and many other markets, the farmers resort 
to hire month's men, some weeks before the 


beginning of harvest; for at these towns = 


mltitudes assemble to let themselves for 
_ this purpose. The bargains are soon struck, 


and the whole business settled, each farmer 


0 as many as he apprehends he shall 
want I have known certain men, stocking- 
a from Leicester, Who have 


5 ——— — 


| 2 farmer. 
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This foresight and anticipation must be. 
acknowledged to be judicious. Farmers 
would doubtless derive advantage from them 
um» they were extended to other concerns ; 
those of the marsh and fen — not 
80 provide. 5 
ls have on a fine morning * obliged to 
arise at the Inn, at Long Sutton, and march 
long before my avocations required it, on 
account of the assemblies of harvest-men 
under my windows, talking as many different 
dialects as the builders of Babel, Irish, Scotch, 
and Welch, upwards of fifty in a body, bar- 
gaining with farmers for the work of _ 


11 stance W 
ing out and falling in the field without one. 
hand employed to reap it, was well known 
to both parties. The labourers, therefore, . 
availed themselves of the others necessities. re- 


quiring, and actually receiving g half-a-guinea | 


and upwards per day wages. 555 
Persons disposed 623 — 1 
aus and want of forecast 221 


c 
flimsy excuse as a reason for such indolende 
and mis management; but reasons of this 
kind can have no weight with a man who = 
knows a better mode of proceeding z one 
| who has geen the low country farmers, on the 
prospect of a fine day, riding to such places 
as Long Sutton, March, &c. &c. to obtain 
harvest-men, and who, if he had not: known: 
the motive of their hurry, would have sup- 
posed they were pursued by Bonaparte. 
Nothing can reduce and regulate the price 
of labour so decidedly as the providing proper 
habitations far the necessary labourers. This 
proves the benefit of adopting a plan of fore Þ 
east similar to that which I have alluded to. 


V3 


The labourers will thus maintain themselves - 


more cheaply,. and: the price of provisions 
eee eee bebe . 5 
mee eee 15 
that labourers and harvest- men n. take 

advantage of their precarious situation, and 
exact the utmost x fading they cs 0 2 


C 


from! him who hews no remed for their 
permanent interest, and employs them _— 
_ the moment of need. 


SECT. II —PROYISION $. 


Tun price of provisions, as stated bs Mr. 5 
Young, cannot be the average of the respec- 
_ tive places mentioned, for a year, much less 
for the county in general. | 5 
.The price of mutton is not mentioned for 
a — Salmon there one shilling 
per pound: butter at Folkingham tenpence 
per pound; at Louth ninepence, &c. & c. 
coals at Haxey sixteen shillings per ton, at 
Gainsborough seventeen shillings, &c. &c. 
| These and the like statements do not prove 
any thing, because the quality and freight, 
land and water carriage, vary so much that ĩt g 
is impossible to fix any data in these respects. 
It may be truly said of the county ot Lincoln, 
that provisons are as cheap there as in any 
. other, the centre of whichisone hundred and 
thirty miles from London.. 
"Toons $almon is sold at Gainsborough, at 


C 0 0 


its — and when most in season, at two 
Shillings per pound, when the Inhabitants | 
consider it a great luxury. | 
1 have been well informed that e = 
a lower price is frequently sent down from 
London to Newark, at this time, for sale to 
the people of the country as Trent fish. It 
is also reported to be frequently bought by 
travellers, and carried back by them to Lon- 
don as a treat to their friends. The price 
of Trent salmon, when it is in high season, 
is beyond the purchase of the * ] 
of people, 
If the current price of nn e 
borough is tenpence per pound, how the 
poor there can obtain it at eightpence half- 
penny, is a paradox which Mr. Young can 
only explain, because the poor generally 
purchase all their necessaries at short weight, 
and consequently at at a — rate than the 
more affluent. 
From the fertile mind of Mr, . 
public had a right to expect some plan, or 
at least some recommendation to the enter- 


cu 


prizing part of the inhabitants of the eastern 
coast. of this county, that extends at least an 
hundred miles, to avail themselves of the 
means of catching the fish, of which a va- 
riety of species visit it at different Seasons. 
No rent is paid for the . It affords a con- 
stant supply of stock wh ich may always 
be had for the trouble of taking. With 
due industry and attention fish might be 
generally had in the centre of the county at 
A price — between one penny and 
1 here is a . nn of WY 
3 which has not been men- 
tioned by Mr. Young. 
Surely that gentleman gt to have given 
some account of the cause of the failure of 
the -wool-combing instrument at Raithby, 
called Big Ben, or why mention it, or does 
its machinery (1. will not say economy) bear too 
Aura a similarity to that of Reiford? 


* * 
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Ma. Vo 155 e pretty much at 
arge on this head; and previous to any ob- 


state some short extracts from my Report. 
© To provide comfortable habitations for 
the necessary labourers on each farm, with 
a convenient garden, and depasturage in 
summer, and winter food for a cow to 
each cottage, at a moderate rent, or to pro- 
vide them with milk for their family, will be 
a means of attaching them to a farmer's in- 
_terest, in proportion as they regard their 

own, and of promoting population in pro- 
E CEE 
«To bells ar e withs 


of maintainin ing a cow-both in summer and 
winter, for each necessary labourer employed 

upon an estate, may be an — 
sure; and to place such cottages near, or 
- adjacent to each other, will be a caving in 


servation on his remarks, I will venture ts 


suitable spot of garden-land, and the means 


ta WT] - 
point of expence, and the menns of * 
the conduct of each individual known to his 
neighbours; from which circumstance a de- 
gree of caution, | and: even en, ey 4 
be produce. 
The above at e * has hs. | 
 Bubject, was not left unnoticed by me; and 
although the particular instances of manage | 
. : ment mentioned by Mr. Young do honour 
io the parties of whom they are related, 8 
_ - these instances comprehend. but a small por- 
tion of the county of Lincoln. 
- L have frequently found fields, which. were a 
et out for the cottagers on estates inclosed 


8 upwards of one hundred years ago, wholly 


abandoned ,and returned again into the hands 
ef the principal proprietors. _ 
| „The plan of assigning to each a 
land for the pasture of two cows, and a fol- 
lower in summer, and land for mowing hay 
234 proxigion-for them in winter, at an eas 
rent, seems, at first sight, a practice con- 
sonant with the. digzates of humanity, and 
Th 


C994] 1255 
| unexceptionably laudable. And when from 
experience we find that it does not generally 
succeed in producing comfort and happiness 
to the lower class of persons employed in 
husbandry, the mind of the promoter sickens 
at the unsucoessful exercise wo its-own n hene- 
The cottager, thaw provided with bn 
for a fresh milch cow in summer, must also 
extend his forecast to the acquisition of the 
same conveniency in winter, at which Seaon 
this comfort is most wanted by his family; and 
he cannot keep up hisstock properly, unless he 

havea young one always ooming in. For if he 
be obliged to sell off his cows when they are 
stale, and to purchase others which are fresh, 
and if a reasonable rent is paid for the land, 
the produce of the cows will not compensate 
for the waste of capital, and a positive an- 
nual loss must be the result. Where nod 


| rent is rah e cottagers kee an n. 
the _—_ is more ww it would cont the 


e 


oa) 
; land-owner to supply the cottagers, at a 


dation they derive from keeping cows. 


Whilst the cottager holds land in SY 


| pendent occupancy, he must mow hay for 
the support of his cows. in winter : even if 


the crop Should prove deficient or defective 


without the least profit; a disadvantage 
[ wen does not frequently befall the large 
er, even in the severest seasons. From 


and the length of time he must necessarily 


be employed in getting in his harvest, he is 


furnished with hay of different qualities. 
So that which is inferior goes, without much 


superior excellence. 


milch cows. off and buy ing in fresh ones, 


and the frequent reduced quality of the hay, 


that bear so hard upon the small occupier. 


low price, with all the articles of accommo- 


d seasons, his stock must subsist : 
Py however small the crop may be, 


the extent. or , magnitude of his Possess ion, 


loss, to maintain store or young stock, whilst 
his milch cows mo upon hay of 


It is the waste of capital i in nit" stale 
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| ©The great ri in the pres ot hogs anal 
— has, in Great Britain, been fre- 
quently imputed to the diminution of the 
number of cottagers and other small OCCU- 
pPoiers of land: an event which has, in every 
; part of Europe, been the immediate fore- 


tion, but which; at the same time, may have . 
contributed to raise the price of those arti, | 

dles, both somewhat sooner and somewhat 
faster than it would otherwise have risen. 
As the poorest family can often maintain a 
ent or a dog, without any expence, s0 the 
poorest occupiers of land can commonly 
maintain a few poultry, or a sow and a few 
pigs,” at very fittle. The small offals of their 


own table, their whey, skimmed milk and 


butter-milk, supply those animals with a 
part ot their tood; and they find the rest in 
the neighbouring fields, without doing 
bdensible damage to any body. By diminish- | 
ing the number of those small occupiers, 
2 therefore, the quantity of this sort of pro- 
visions. which is thus produced at very little 


runner of improvement and better 'cultiva- | 


or no expence, must certainly een 
good you! « diminished ; and their aſl must 
vanced. Sooner ROS wa howeyer, in the | 
progress of improvement, it must at any 
rate have risen to the utmost height of 


which it 1s capable of rising, or to the price 
which pays the labour and expence of cul- 
4 tivating the land which furnishes them with 
food, as well as these are paid upon the 
greater part of other cultivated land.” 
I will not avail myself of the * 
J instances of Hackthorne and Sud brook, 
| Where the cottage system does not succeed 

well.” At the same time, with regard to 
n. the * of Mr. Cracrolt,* * 


— : * ä * * 
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- £m This estate nl to do's very honourable possessor, 
| Mr. Cracroft, upon the demise of his elder brother about 
twelve years ago. When he flrst met his tenants, he in- 
formed them that he would not make any inerease of their 
rents, &c. for seven years; at the end of that period he 
might, probably, have his estate examined, and those te- 
nants who should then be found to have been the best hus- 
 bandmen, he would pay most attention to. I had the honour 


8 
lam wel-acquainted —_ having in noa. 
valued and let it. 0 a 
; 2 part of u- re u m. 
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| 8 to e W When. 1 ene 
Hackthorne, although the weather was extremely unfa- 
vourable for. proceeding (being one of the most inclement 


days of the winter) Mr. C. whose anxiety and activity were 
both excited, determined to send for his principal tenant, to 


take a ride upon that tenam's farm. We had only pro- 
ceeded upon part of it, being a light, loamy, Sandy soil, be- 
fore Mr. Cracroft called upon me for an opinion. 1 began 
Aa -6anveraation with the tenant, and reprobated the slo venly 
impoverished condition of the land, it being a continued. 
mat of tiiticum-repens, or what is commonly called couch 
or twitch grass. To which the tenant replied, * Is that al! 
you know about the matter? The land is the better for it; 
it ien, it, and binds it together.” To which 1 replied, 
Do not you think it would have been better kept together, 
lad it been laid down clean and in good condition with ray 
-grass, trefoil ? &c." He replied, © No.” Mr. C. imme- 


|  Siately received my opinion in the field—that his tenant was = 


| at Lincoln. He made no offer to retake the farm, and ren * 
_ tired to exercise his trade. 
I have omitted to mention, in its proper place, it Mr. ; 
Young has been very particular and minute in describing 
nem erected buildings in some parts of his report, even to 
' the mention of & farmer's drewing-r00m: but in . 


either going to break, or had provided another situation. 
Then, replied Mr. C. the latter is the case: be certainly ia 
a man of good property, and carries on a large malting trade 


L 


Upon referring to my papers, 1 find mn 
an account of two cottagers _ n 


Chaplin and John Fenwick. 
Glent worth affords no instance e 
as mentioned by Mr. Young, of dottagers 
mismanaging ploughed land ; nor has the - 
| Earlof Scarborough any such practice upon 
his estate, nor any arable land committed to 
the management of cottagers. 
Mr. Young has not sufficiently delved i into 
what he calls the cottage system' in Lin- 
colnslüre. He constantly plays upon the 
surfaces of . and miptakes shadows * 


aubstances. 


E the marsbes in Lincolaskire, 
and most particularly those districts which 
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of the elegant mansion erected for Mr. Cracroft, in this 
plate, by Mr. James Lewis, architect, of Powis-Place, 
- Eondon, not a word is said; altho' a circumstance attended 
this business which ought not only to be recorded, but to be 
made as public as possible. Mr. Lewis, as I have been in- 
formed," (as is bis general practice) delivered to Mr. Cra- 
ctoft,” before he proceeded upon the work, a very particular 
_ extimate of. expence, which, in the a, up, was found 
— nite ind'vot exceeded © one shilling. | 


* 
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are  approptiated to pasture ay grating ir in 
various situations, land of this kind is 
chiefly in the hands of wold-men, ho hold 
it as a necessary appendage to large tillage * 
farms; ; they are, on this account, 8 to 


ith to take care of their property; men in 


whom a considerable trust is necessarily re. 
* and who must . 


and 3 + pigs, &c. in than particular 
union, for xr them maintenance of, their * 
The like circumstances 8 occur 
upon the wolds, when the engrossers of large 5 
farms must necessarily retain Sa and 
overlookers in particular si ation 2 
fore. giving every degree of credit to the de- 
| nevolent motives of all the noble and respect 7 
able personages and ay hori - instanced by 
F 


c 

Leubbdt to the judgment of the -reaider 
ee de cirodtuninees | have mentioned 

| ry not 'rather lead us to condemn than 0 
the ks of farms en too . by 
those who have not (as in Norfolk) had for 


their main objects the embarking conside- 


rable capitals in the improvement of extensive 


tracts of heretofore barren and unprofitable 


: land. Their end was to be gained by means 


| of paring, burning, skimming over, reducing 
- the condition, and ultimately ploughing 


out large tracts of such land, in * WE 


immediate profit. 
In the supposed a land in the 


hands of oottagers at Glentworth, Mr. Young | 


condemned the practice, not only in that 
instance but generally; but at Marston he 


commends it, and there he finds meadow 

| larid that is sometimes ploughed. As it 
does not always suit to remain in meadow, 
they plough and lay it down again, and their 
= 3 6 | 
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I I myst--confess- that I never sa. meadow 
being converted into arable, and again to 


land, uch as is here descrit 


meadow. Little reason have we then to ex- 


peRt to find it so, under eee 


mere cottag ers 115 
How frequently has Mr. Youn 18 mentioned 
in his report the opinions of practical men, 

that * land in Lincolnshire was generally in- 
bY clined - to grass; and 2 that the value, of 
pasture and meadow land increased in pro- 


portion to the length of time it enn £ 


in that state! 


reasons for generally rec 


colnshire, in its greatest extent, as a measure 
to go hand in hand with the due cultivation 


2 


ung the condition of the labourer. 
5 0 e — tition 


I wish from my anda find-g god 


Mr. Youngealls the + cottage 5ystem' in Lig- | 


= 


be 
# . — 
by 


c 


16 befal- the enttaget who is an ocenflier of 
land, let us take à view of him in his do- 
mestio condition; let us suppose him a mar- 
ried man, with a breeding wife. The woman 
waulficiently employed in attending to her 
children, and in other domestic occupations, 
It therefore follows, that whatever relates 
to the cow must be performed by himself, 
; befor .. labour * and after it 

1 | His garden and potatoe 1 must also 
ti ee ee eee 


3 al let any! man 3 with do 
nature, ask himself, whether, after such a 
man has toiled in the heat of day, and la- 
boured hard from morning to evening, na- 
ture is not too much exhausted, even if he is 
well supported i in point of food, to allow 
him to open a fresh account of labour on his 
own soil? 3 
"We cannot bs that such a man shall 5 
| prozuire any hired assistance fin any way, 


_ n 
mw him on 3 57 J e 
i It appears to me that a ava" was 
chance to succeed as a renter of land; except 
he has an industrious wife who does not 
breed children, at least till after his children 
are sufficiently grown up, and sent into the 
world; for a labourer acquires no profit by 
retaining his children at home after he can 
hay = out to service. ; 
| 4 we have at present — 
templation, would tend to make every mam a 
renter of as much land as would support his 
family, and would send things back'to'thiir 
2 boy © e or r rather * ogimed 
| 1 


3 e 1 
6 VOY When hs. op ae Its _ af 


| "This circumstanced, we may in vain n Seck 5 

| for the means of cultivating | our forests and f 

other waste lands, and of bringing about a 
_ general | improvement in the country. 


K 
T ke · cottage system · must be so far limited 
vorking for the farmer, or by any means 
make — farmer for his 


PT" the manage- 


Aida; Sir John Shefffeld's estate, p. 412; 
Sas, Let me however note, that, in the 
great extent of this estate, there is but one 
public house; a remarkable instance, that 


peaks strongly upon a point of infinite im- 


portance to the national manners and pro- 
 gperity.” Are we to receive this remark as 


a libel upon the promoters of the daily en- 
creasing excise laws, or as one of — 
able jeu d eprits?ꝰ 


A celebrated author bk a TY is not 


| the multitude of alehouses, to give the most 


ä su spicious e 


2 from other causes, necessarily gives employ- 
 ment-to'a multitude of alehouses. 


e that occasions a general 
disposition ebene amongst the com- 
mon people; but that disposition, arising 


* It is a Joging trade, it is aid, which the 
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Lanswer, chan ho enderadth niches 
nature it is just as advantag eous as any other, 
though, perhaps, somewhat more able to 
be abused. The employment of a brewer, | 
| e that olf a” 'retailer- of- fermented 
| m_—_ 1 will be grnenily mere 1 
— it himalf; a if + — prongf 
workman, it it will generally be more advanta- 
geous for him to buy it by little and little of 
che retailer than in a large quantity of the 
n Mane a — 8 
Keen, as he may of any other «dealers in 
his neighbourhood; of the butcher, if he is a 
ume; er of the draperyif ho offt t be 
a beau among bis companions.” It is advan- 
goons to the grear body 6 


all of them, and is more likely to be so per- 


mented liquors, there seems to be no risk 


that a whole nation should do so; though in 
every country there are many people who 


spend upon such liquors more than they can 


I afford, there Are always many more who 
spend less. It deserves to be remarked, too, 


ae if we consult experience, the che 


the Italians, and the inhabitants of the 
southern provinces of France. People are 
; seldom guilty of excess in what is their daily 
fare. Nobody affects the character of libe- 
rality and good fellowship by being profuse 
of a liquor which is as cheap as small beer; 
on the contrary, in the countries which, either 


4 


free, though this freedom may be abused in 


dividuals, besides, may sometimes ruin their 
fortunes by an excessive consumption of fer- 


ms to be a cause, not of drunken» 
| ness, but of sobriety. The inhabitants of 
people in Europe; witness the Spaniards, 
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land is generally 50 
Dient; and as much as he enn cultivate. Let 
him have these at a rent of twenty-six ahil- 
ungs per annum; 4 Plan 1 have . 
d where the direction of 
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eee recom- 
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tm 
Way bn nobel 3p perform Wy Sally us 
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- The farmer generally, bargains t to bis his 


$$ — > 4 # 


labourer, the least possible sum he can con- 
tract for... Moreover, inthe moment of Sick- 
nes; or.:distress he is left to resort to the 


parish, for relief, where he is again subjected 
to the > SAme | kind of hard. bargain; ; even in 
the expenditure of What he obtains he has 
other difficulties to encounter, which 1 hall | 
endeavour to explain. . 1 9 toes] 
It i is a lamentable Circu mstance, 1 that under 
the general complaint of the increase andac- 
cumulation of, the funds for the maintenance 


of the Pere which, are frequently raiged with 


and relusde ance, 3 50 o few * those, whose duty 
andi interest ĩt is to attend to their economi- 
al ae bextow the smallest beute 


ow 4.7 1 


Probably, i in i their minds, it is contounded 
7 with t their general j ideas of taxes. 


But with regard to the rates for the n main- 
tenance ( of the. Rer. it is hun Au. We 
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the proper methods of treating lying -in 
3 WINGS eee che: pode generally 
K 
attendance by the year, in difficult cases, ac- 
cording to the number of paupers; and let 

the cottagers, or other A who think 

: proper; ralse by subscription an 
Sum, by way of Salary for attending their 
— families during sickness, or in cases that re- 
quire the art of surgery, Thus we should 


 inghe bud. | 
The consequences of a sick by 6 f a 


cottager, in the present age, is but too often 
the sale of his cow to Pay the Doctor's bill. 4 


must be pald for thele kill, Aiden; 1 


drugs, when they ars called in; and the ob- 
ject I have in view is, that they should be | 
 employed/ less frequently, W and 

| more certainly paid. * 
LL "Rhea proper e a every parks bs 


ed in the art of midwifery, and in 


„„ prevented, . 


The oottager and pauper feel alike the dis- 


— — — — 
— — — 


advantage of * a 0 money at a vil- 


lage shop, as . many. of. the articles they | 
| purchase have from custom and example, 

more than from their natural wants, be- 
come necessaries of life. There the com- 
modities are worse in quality, Sometimes de- 
ficient i in quantity (as coarse heavy paper is = 
; generally weighed v with the little modicums) I 
and higher 1 in price than they might be pur. 
chazed at the best hand by thirty per cent. 
: In the article of cloathing, every advantage 
is taken of the lowest class of people. Sag 
The butcher gains the offal, being the 
Skin, tallow, &. or_ what he calls A fifth 
| 2 , and is twenty - 1 per cent.. _upon 

whole capital. | Experienced in the 

veight of live animals, from $0 frequently | 
weighing them dead, i it is reasonable to sup- 
Pose that he gains five per cent. of the gra- 
zier or salesman, from his superior judg- 
ment; and as the price of butcher's meat is 
not regulate by any standard. and is always 7 
varying, he generally gains ten per cent, 
. head. * five e for | 


£8851 


Bees. the gain will be thirty per cent. on 
| the whole capital, which admits'of a weekly 
return. This is an object of the most serious 
| consideration, when bonsidered as a means of 
enhancing the price of provisions, n calls 

aloud for publi ic redress. 

I therefore. recommend, that in every FOR 
; pariah there should be established public 
shops for vending grocery, drapery, &c. and 
made-up cloaths; but, first, a public laughter 
bouse and sbop for distributing butchers meat to 
the lower class weekly, and a public oven for 
| baking bread for all those who chuse to send 
to it twice a week. All this might be easily 

carriec into effect by a man hired for the 
purpose, under the direction, inspection, and 
controul of the minister of the parish, and 
ö the oyerseer or overseers of the poor ſor 
the time being. The articles of consump- 
8 tion might be easily purchased to great ad- 
vantage, for ready money, at the first whole - 
sale warehouse, and the distribution W . 
be made weekly. og 3ey 
In many situations, a farmar, tradesman * 
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In the: present year, 18C D, the farmers al- 
low the labourers good wheat at seven shillings 
per bushel, as well as milk for their families, 
at a moderate price, daily. Others keep a 
cow for each labourer, at a moderate price, 
for agistment. And as such procedures are 
a means of keeping down the poor rates, it 
s a matter of the utmost economy to pursue 

this plan. It maintains the spirit of the la- 
bourer unbroken, and keeps up the laudable 


N pride of supporting a family without going 


to the parish for relief. Pride of this sort is 
555 a fence not only against a pusillanimity of - 
spirit, but against that deprivation of mind 
and extinction of virtuous principles that so 
often lead a man, rep by —_ to acts of the 


greatest atrocity, 
In the n part of this eden Mr. 


Young seems to have forgot what he ad- 


1 vanced in the first page of his introduction 


7 to the Report, that the investigations of the 
Board Nr rang of taxation in the 
result. | 
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He now speaks of the © energy of the- 


Board being brought into play, to discover 
the right means of Legislative interference; 
and it will find itself in a position respect- 
able, because unquestionabiy useful between 
administration, on one hand, and the people, 
on the other; © an office of intelligence 
gleaned from the whole kingdom, and of 
ready application to iy * measures of 
political economy. TY 
I there is nothing” of taxation meant in 


4 the foregoing expressions, it remains for Mr. 
Young to explain what they do mean. 


SECTION V.—POPULATION. © 
Tux few and partial instances adduced by 
Mr. Young upon this head do not prove 
any thing. If he had procured from Colonel 
Loft an account of the men he had enlisted 
in this county. since the commencement of 
8 the present war, it would have thrown more 
| light on the subject of the depopulation of 
the county, and more strongly proved the 
diminution of the rising generation of hus- 


-— — > 


U 339. 
bandmen, and in a great degree the conse= 
quent high price of labour, than all the re- 
ports of the Reverend Mr. gn, Mr. 

Shinglar, and Mr. Allington. 
It is for the fertile mind of Mr. Young to 
divine from the particular instance of the 
improvement of one solitary parish (Swin- 
hop) the immense resources of the kingdom 

at large; and that proportionably to its im- 


provement England . now bear - Þ 
thousand millions of debt.” 


_ CHAP. XVI. 


— 


OBSTACLES. 


Tux mice in Deeping Fen having all been 
| drowned by the inundation occasioned by 
the breach of the bank of the Welland, Mr. 
Graves has no occasion either for the traps | 

or the cheese to bait them with, which Mr. 
Young undertook to send doun. | 
y Tue height of tythes in the hundred of 


. TJ. _ 
Skeirbeck, is here mentioned: as an obstatle 
to improved agriculture, and the nn 


up of ancient pasture land. 
Mr. Young has not told us that in this 
district the i impropriator's or vicar's tythe is 
dat libitum, or that any of the lands pay more 
. chan one-tenth of the produce; and if that 
is the case, why grumble at it? Where is 
the hardship? n to collect them is 
not of recent origin. The lands have de- 
scended, and have been bought and sold for 
a leng series of years, with this incumbrance 
upon them, and have not gained any mate- 
rial improvement from personal property 
| fixed upon them; therefore the parties in 
possession can receive no hardship from the 
exaction of one-tenth of the produce as tythes. 
Nor have the lands, recently exonerated from 
tythes, derived very great advantages from 
that circumstance; for the tythe-owners re- 
ceived an * in land for the commu- 
tation. 


It may fairly be presumed that the land 


ore are not 50 def to their own interest 3 


A 
as to delay it in nine parts of the improves. 
ment, todeprive thetythe owner of the tenth. 
I am rather apprehensive, that the owners 
of good land in this district are not de- 
lighted with the smell of paring and burn- 
ing, and the consequences which are uni- 
versally resulting from the e in this 
county. 

Similar reasons probabl y operate upon the 
minds of the land owners · about Reevesby; 
The management of the land owners in 
that district has been very extraordinary, in 
suffering it to remain in a state of ancient 
pasture, when, it broken up, it would be 
best adapted to the production of turnips 
and seeds. NS 
Nay, Mr. Young insinuates wy: his re- 
marks, that such pasture land is not adapted | 

to the growth of turnips and seeds, it hav- | 
ing been formerly mowed for winter food; 
because land capable of being constantly and 

_ profitably mowed for winter food, is too 
tenacious and heavy for profitable occupation 


under a system of turnip and seed husban- 
I «should rather have said that the greatest 
obstacle to improve agriculture in Lincoln- 
shire is the not sufficiently restraining par- 
ing and burning, and ploughing the land 
out, and not introducing those systems of 
husbandry which have been tried and found 
to answer upon similar soils in the improved 


counties; and omitting to compel the 


tenantry to drain after the * 
examples. : 
A lease without due attention to the en- 
| forcement of its several clauses, operates 
rather as an evil than the 1 means of 1 improve- 
ment. 


SECT 1. — — WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


ITI AE observations under this neftion ; are 
professedly those of J. Carturight, Eg. 
whom I presume to be the same person Mr. 
Voung has frequently, i in his report, called 
the * Major, a gentleman who resides at 


(395 ] 

| Brothertoft, and who is so largely concerned 

in the growth and manufactory of woad, 
This gentleman, in some of his publica- 


tions, appears to be the avowed champion of | 


the liberty of the subject, and the supporter 
of the rights of man. Ie is here introduced 
in a new character; and his doctrine brought 
= forward upon this occasion 1s better adapted 
to the meridian of — than that 
of this country. 

He appears to recommend the establish- 
went of the power of the Country Magis- 
trates on principles as arbitrary as those 
that regulate the conduct of the officers of 

Justice in Turkey; and that the Court of 
Quarter Sessions should be a registry of 
edicts that are to * the law of the 
a 
The Mejor first proposes a mode of pro- 
5 ceeding, which, in practice, will amount to 
a bounty upon perjury. And I hope this 
1 gentleman will explain to the public where 
| the power is to reside which shall exempt the © 
maker of the proposed affidavit from all pa- 


c 
rochial asesments, ag a reward for having 


made it; and shall lay double taxes upon 
the houses and windows of those who shall 
— mandates of col- 
lectors of taxes. 

If an adherence to ede nin 
and measures of the land, under the autho- 
rity of the Legislature, cannot be-enforced 
in a better way than that recommended by 
Major Cartwright, I shall still be disinchned 
to recommend to the county of Lincoln to 
commit the regulation of it into the hands 
which held the balance of interest between 

the parishes of Brothertoſt and Wyberton. | 


1 must agree with Mr. ** as 
to the necessity of a due attention being paid 
to religious worship. Religion heightens the 
joys of prosperity, and affords the surest 
consolation to those who. labour under any 1 
5 affliction either of mind or body. Our hap- 
Pen, both here an hereafter, TOs: on 


„ 


ws Its! interests, therefore, ought to be con< 
zulted with the utmost care and zeal. Every 
effort should be made: to impress mankind 
with a sense oß its importance. It should | 

be made to influence every thought and re- 


5 —_— action, and, if possible, inter- 


woven throughout the whole texture of life. 
* Religion 18 necessary to all, but more espe - | 
cially. to the poor. The promises of the 
Gospel are their peculiar inheritance; for, 
take away the hope of another life, and 
What have they left? Their portion in the 
ee, is, for the most part, labour and sor- 
row. Humanity, therefore, dictates that 
po Should be tanght to look forward to a 
future state of existence, from which evil, 
both physical and moral, will be excluded, 
and-in which they will be compensated, by ; 
| spiritual enjoyment, . for their patient en- 


durance of the scorn, the oppression, and 


5 the injustice to which they are so often ex- | 
Posed 1 in the. e Sad and. e | 
| scene. 
As the * enen wal obgervance 
15 


8 
of Sunday is subservient to this important 
end, I, with Mr. Young, wish them to be 
promoted in a manner the most effectual. 
For this the regular attendance of a clergy- 
man, at every parish church, is almost indis- 
pensable. It is certainly, therefore, to be 
regreted that divine service should, in 80 
many parishes, 'be performed. only once in 
three weeks or a month. 9 
perceive the duties of religion to be thus 
disregarded by its ministers, they will, of 
e become negligent of it themselves. 
This abuse, it must be acknowledged, re- 
quires reformation; but the question is, by 
what means it can be remedied with the best 
effect? Shall the curates be restricted with 
regard to the number of their churches, and 
prohibited from serving at more than two? 
Lirtle good, I fear, would be derived" from 
this expedient, except their salaries were, at 
least, doubled. Religion can hardly floarish 
where its minister are despised; and a narrow 
1 cps and e e io, in * 


* 


CS 


provectt ages mn almost sure espert to con- 
tempt. 
I I conveiveit to "ou beyond 4 power of 
a po Bishops to remove this evil. The inter- 
ference of the Legislature is required. Nor 
will a slight partial alteration suffice. The 
reform must be radical, perliaps something 
| like an allowance of half the income of each 
church to the curate. To enforce residence 
would not cure the evil, during the present 
made of bestowing preferment.. What good 
. cou be followed by the residence of the 
Founger brothers of noblemen, or men of 
| ** who receive their livings as sinecures, 
with an utter indifference for the duties. of 
their profession? Perhaps it may be consi- 
dered as not much forwarding the cause of 
religion, in the more active resident clergy, 
that they are so extremely ready to meddle 
in temporal and electioneer ing concerns. 
Very few. of this description are considered 


buy the discerning part of the public as suffi- 
ciently independent for a due exercise of | 


Magisterial functions. 


c 


ot English ecclesiastics the curates are, 
beyond doubt, the most useful class, and I 


think not the least respectable. The amelio- 


ration of their condition would, by rendering 
them more respected, W . 
interests of religion. Leer 
The security which the extabliched reli | 
gry has derived from its in- 
nne ion with the. nt. 


proſessors have sunk in a long repose upon 
| thy plenitudinary- benefices, have induced 
them to forget or abandon that fervour of 
devotion and faith by which they acquired 
their rank and consequence with vithe: _ | 
body of the people. fs 
The superior n of nts 
(the Dissenters) has 3 probably. estranged a 
considerable majority of the profectors' of 
Christianity in England, particularly the 
lower orders of society, from the mother 
church, and they are daily W the 
number of their proselytes. . It 
How far this Grcumagages will forward 


cy 
stock of general happiness, is not a matter 


within my plan to discuss or determine; but 
I am free to conjecture that it will be more 


Ukely to engender them, and the conse- 
' quences that may result from them, than 
the supposed debauchery of alehouses. | 
l have somewhere read of a dialogue be- 
tween a reputed sceptic or profligate, and a 
high churchman, who assumed to himself, 


like the Pharisee in the Bible, every righteous 


act, and who, whilst brandishing a long list 
of the articles of his faith over the head of 
this heretic, was inquired of by him If he 


really believed in these things?” Upon being 


answered contemptuously in the affirmative, 
the other modestly replied, If 1 believed in 
them I would not live the life you do-. 
Mr. Voung, with that whining cant 
which so often accompanies the semblance 


of zeal for the duties of true religion, con- - 


demns most Severely those who are disposed 


„ allow their labourers to work on the 


Sundays during a ticklish harvest. He 


C850] 
 insinuates, nay almost asserts, that they 
would be better employed in drinking at 
an alehouse. And does Mr. Voung really | 
think that the morals of the lower class of 
people would be more corrupted by assisting 
on a Sunday to preserve the sustenance of 
man, when threatened with destruction by 
the inclemency of the weather, than by as- 
sembling at a public house, and indulging 
in all the excesses of ebriety? Will the Gos- 
pel, whose precepts he affects to be so de- 
sirous of enforcing, supply him with sufficient 
authority for this opinion? Did the Founder 
of our religion reprehend his disciples for 
plucking the ears of corn ? Did he not justify 
his healing on the Sabbath, by-the example 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, who made no 
hesitation to draw an ox or an ass out of a 
pit on that day? The last harvest was most 
singularly unfavourable. Mr. Young, in his 
pumpblet on the Scaraty of Provisions, tells 
us thet the poor now feel the consequences 
of it from the severest pressure of famine, 
Win, therefore, any man, whose mind is not 


bh 8 9 
darkened by the thickest clouds of prejudice, 


assert, that to open and dry a sheaf of corn 
on a Sunday of the last autumn, was more 
eriminal than to get drunk at a public house? 
Mr. Young seems to forget that true reli- 
Sion consists in snbdued desires, purity of 
heart, and unrepining acquiescence in the 
divine decrees; that the weightier matters of 
dhe law are of the moral kind; and that the 
solemnization of Sunday is merely ritual, 
and only valuable as it is subservient to the 
interests of morality. | ; 

Thus have I traced Mr. e n 5 
. throughout the whole of his Report, 
condemning his opinions where I conceived 
them to be wrong, and from time to time 
suggesting such hints of improvement as 
were furnished by my own knowledge and 
observation. And if I have sometimes ex- 
pressed my disapprobation with too much 
| warmth, 1 intreat the reader to ascribe it less 
to personal animosity than to an earnest de- 
sire of promoting the interests of agricul- 
ture. When pernicious practices are re- 


mmended with 
portant as the 
Sar ies of life; he who- combats them with 


luke-warmness and indifference may justly 


be accused of deficiency i in the discharge of 
his duty, and of betraying in some degree 
chat cause which he had undertaken to de- 
A I 
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Oparnv ar ATION on the principal acts which are 


. treated of i in the Lute publication of Lord Somer- 


7 | ville, entitled « "The System followed during the : 
Tas two years by the Boarp of Acnicurrung 


further illustrated: with Disse rtations on the 


Propuce and GROWTH of SHEEP and Wool, 
- 6s well SPANISH us ExcLizn. Also Observations 


upon, and a New Plan for the Poor and Poor 
Laws. To which are added Remarks on the 
Modes of Culture and Implements d Husbandry, 
used in Portugal; and an Inquiry into-the Causes 


© of tbe late Scarcity, and means propoed to remedy 


. . 


Ln SOMERV LIE has given to the 


public a work containing a statement of the 


Principles upon which he acted, as President | 
of the Board of Agriculture; and an ac- 


count of several different projets which he 


has suggested, or tried in actual execution, 


for the improvement of the rural economy 
2 Z 
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ol. his country. I observe, with concern, 


that his volume affords much less Satisfactory 


evidence of his ability and experience than 


of his good intentions. I am induced to 
add here a few reflections which have oc- 
curred to me, in in the perusal of his book, 


respeRing some of the * A 


which 1 it treats. 


„ 
PLAN or THE OPERATIONS or ru BOARD 
1 s = 1 AGRICULTURE. if! 


The proper business of A national Board 5 
of Agriculture certainly i is, to collect all tha 
information necessary to enlighten the Go- 
vernment and the Legislature, i in regard to 
such of their functions as respect the rural 
economy of the country to communicate | 
to land-owners what will render their estates 
more productive, to farmers and labourers, 


2 7 instructions may tend to make 


se Jyes more skilful and industrious, their 
 Jabowps more useful and profitable and to 


aid instruction oy cg. exhortation, and 
acceptable preinia, 8 


C88] 

- That plan upon which the operations of 
this Board were conducted under the late 
presidency of Sir John Sinclair, if it did not 
attain to the entire perfection of what is 
here above stated, yet surely approached as 
nearly to it as was, in the infancy of the in- 
stitution, fairly to be expected. He endea- 
voured to procure a general agricultural sur- 
vey of the whole island; he ins the com- 
munications of men of experienced skill 
from all quarters; he 9 laboured to 
give, by every possible means, the plainest 
and most useful literary 3 to the 
Pessant and farmer; he endeavoured to hold 
a fund of information ever in readiness to 
answer the. enquiries of the Legislature and 
Government, though, en account of the in- 
. conveniences attending the first attempt, that 
information could not be always SO fult nor so 
correct as was to be desired; he expected to 
form one elaborate survey of the whole 

: kingdom out of the different coungy reports; 3 
and he hoped also to form, at length, from 

: the facts which the Board was assiduous|y col 
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lecdting, a System of the srience agriculture in a 
single volume, not difficult to be understood 
nor so tedious as to weary out the patience 
of a reader; and a manual of its rules in tho 
ſullest application to all the varying: circum+ 
stances of this isle, which every husband. 
man might even get by heart, or at least 
carry always about with him in his pocket. 
This plan was imperfect. It was, perhaps, 
not in the most judicious manner carried 
into execution; but it certainly approached 
as near as circumstances would well permit 
to the only rational plan on which the ope- 
ratibns of a national — of Agriculture 
can be conducted,  _ 
How different that which, certainly with 
equal benevolence and rectitude of inten- 
tions, has been recommended by Lord So- 
8 merville! By his Lordship's plan, the func- 
tions of the Board of Agriculture seem to 
have been at once narrowed to those of a 
mere provincial farming society. Is it pos- 
sible that bis Lordship should have advised 
the annual expenditure of 15001, in main- 


13 
taining an establishment for no materiat: 
purpose but to distribute 1130l. a year, in 


præmia ?“ The Board of Trade, even when 
ridiculed to abolition by the eloquence of 
Mr. Burke, was never half s0 ridiculous as 
this. Of the annual publications, it is im- 
Possible to avoid observing, that they were, 
above all others, egregiously unfit for the 

diffusion- of agricultural knowledge. We 
want not diffuse volumes in 4to, but smaller, 


„Lord Somerville, in the production of his accounts be. 
- fore the Board, to exhibit the debts which it had incurred 
under his predecessor, appears to have made no allowance 
for the value of the printed books which the Board had for 
sale, either in the hands of its booksellers and printers, or 
in other repositories : ; yet the value of these must have been 
very considerable. Thus the funds of the Board appear 
much more inadequate to the original plan of expenditure | 
chan they really were. The reason his Lordship had for this 
omission he best Knows. Sir John Sinclair ascribes to him- 
elf the merit of having been the first projector of the i insti- 
tition. Lord Somerville traces beck the fir idea of it to 
the tithe of 2 — 
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of difficulty and labour to be read not but 
that papers of observations and experiment 
upon distinct subjects in rural economy 
might be properly enough collected; and 


vast 8 of 1 treatises which have over- 
stocked the market, —enough to bewilder- the whole. king- 
dom,—and although he approves highly of cempressing such 
zubjects, we have not a single hint that a zelect compressed 
work of the kind was directed by the © scientific knowledge” 7 
of the Board, or by the © theory grafted on approved Prac- 
tice? of his. Lordship. during bis Presidenship. Such, in- 
deed, might ah enough have been expected from Lord 7 
| Somerville, for the benefit of the English farmers, who (he 
zays) are of far more confined reading than their northern 
brethren, as they might be thus guarded against expending 
their money, and -poisoning their minds, by the purchase of 
false treatises, Instead of this, what do we find? Why, at 
the very period that the President is addressing the Board 
an the necessity of abridging and compressing enlarged 
works, because it will be difficult to perzuade farmers to 
read the chortest, the Secretary is not only strongly recom- 
mending to these honest men all his on voluminous works, 
but wishes the landed proprietors to force t his © Annals of 
Agriculture n near 30 lage vols.) on their re- 
ipective tenants, for * the beneficial knowledge and instrue- 
tion to be found i in NaN and the Stewards to intimate, that 
id rich ab eie * no / zur will be granted | 
+ 7 4+ {ia affixed' to "Oe tl for 
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from time to time such of them as pos- 
sessed real merit published in the form of 
the Communications to the Board of Agriculture. 
But what folly more striking, than to inter- 
rupt, for the sake of annual 4tos, the com 
pPletion of the great agricultural survey of 
the island? If that survey were imperfect, 
it was zo by the unavoidable necessity of all 
human things, 1 would ask, whether the 
idea of the delay of the general sur- 
vey originated with Lord Somerville him- 
self? Was it not rather suggested by others 
who envied Sir John Sinclair the honour he 
3 appeared likely to gain by its entire con- 
| summation? or by others who, contrary to 
the moral and scientific truth, fancied that, 
to give farmers the opportunity of too much 
reading about their business, would be to 
. democratica sedition? 


THE POOR LAWS. | 


Tux most exalted e 6 45 the 
human mind sink in their importance, when 

contrasted with investigations on which de- 
pend the welfare and happiness of millions, 


pry 


and the result of which may equally increase 
national prosperity and individual benefit. 
Next to the contemplation of his Creator. 
| 1 is Len. 
Hioration of his own species. 

planted in his mind of dane his condition 
is indeed the grand physical, moral, and in- 
_ telleftual stimulus to all his great and bene- 
ficial exertions. The influence of this i invi- 


gorating spirit on commerce, on manufac- 


tures, and on agriculture. has been felt and 
: OWI1E ged ; and there can be little doubt | 
is the same principles, if encouraged | 
among the: poor, would generate alas in- 
dustry and prudence in e by 
f thoughts nnen of Sing wil, * 
cannot be insensible that little is to be 4 
| fected by canpulcine;: for, where farce begir 
_ Fuclinalton and attachment cease.. 
| The poorer class form by far the greatest 
portion of the human race; and their in- 
| terests are 80 interwoven not only with one ? 
mother, but . W of all che more . 


. 
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devated — of society, that chere is no 
subject more worthy of attention, or re- 
2 more profound or deliberate conside- 
It becomes the rich and powerful, 
— to unite their leisure and their in- 

fluence with the talents of the wise and the 
labour of the industrious to promote this 
beneficial pur pose. Ease and distinction of 

fortune are thus bestowed, That, being at 

rest from all cares of providing for them- 
selves, they may apply their hearts, heads, 
and hands for the public 1 of others 
who stand in need of it. 5 
The question, whether the affluent sup- 


means of support to the affluent, has been, 
at various times, ' idly contested- All the 
gradations of wealth, rank, and condition, 
are parts of one harmonious whole, in which 
the defect of the least component part pro- 

8 . discord. Fach in his station, while 

. erforms his duty, contributes to the ge- 
l mass of industry, instruction, and 
ultimate happiness. The poor man is, 

| 34 


— 1 „ 


port the indigent, or the indigent find the 


| c . 


cots wh the rich, a necessary link in 
great chain, although wisely ordered, from | 
his limited knowledge, that he should not 
e his own importance. The higher 
classes, by their power, their education, and 
deer knowledge, when wisely and properly 
directed and exerted, contribute in a very 
eminent degree to this aggregate mass. = 
Rank, power, wealth, influence, (says 
the benevolent and ingeniou 3 Mr. Bernard) 
constitute no exemption: from activity or at- 
tention to duty, but lay a weight of real 
accumulated responsibility on the possessor. 
Ik the rich are selſiab, indalent, and NEGLECT= 
Ful OF THE, connrTriexs o WMO THEY 
| HOLD SUPERIORITY OF RANK AND, ronrexRx, 
they sink into a situation worse than that of 
being gratuitously maintained by the poor, They 

become AUER of an elevated and distin- 
guiabed class; in no way personally contri- 
buting to the general stock, but subsisting 
on the labour of che industrious cottager 
and artificer.: and whenever Pravidance 


thinks fit to remove. auch 6 0 ara 


Cs : 


* 


ther in b or in ow life, vbecher rich or 


poor, the community Ms ** an use- 


1 burthen. * 


From the most authentic information 


which can be obtained, it is ascertained that 
upwards of five millions are expended annu- 


arising from two sources, viz. - paroclual 
rates. and voluntary charitable benefactions. And 


lamentable i it is to observe, that this 1 immense 
sum is found inadequate tothe 1 improvement 
of the condition of that numerous class of 
our national population: for, instead of its 
diminishing the number of poor, or making 
a less sum necessary for the support of the 


present poor system, within the last fifty 
years it has increased 500, 000l. a sum by 
no means compatible with the increase of the 


population of the kingdom. 
Some have considered this as a necessary 


— 1 » 


__ wt c A * —— 
: * 


| : E See 3 of we Society for 3 the Condition 
| and increasing the Comforts of the Poor, vol. ii, 


ally for the relief of the poor in England, 2 


nnn of national prosperity, n ; 
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unzccountable that Species of prosperity 
mnst appear which is hostile to the comfort 
and happiness of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, and operates as a diminution of their 


means of life. Others have concluded it to 
be an indication of national decline, which 
states exhibit that have passed their zenith. 
By a third party it has been ascribed to the 


rapid increase of rents, to supply the ex- 
travagant necessities of the more elevated 


ranks, which has generated an improvident 
system with regard to the poor, inimical to 
any permanent improvement of their condi- 
tion, and discouraging good habits.? 


But all have agreed that their condition 
requires amelioration. The difficulty con- 
sists in the mode. The wisdom of our 


countrymen for upwards of two centuries . 


has been employed to devise such a plan, 


vithout effeRt. Industry has been attempted 


— 


_— 


* Se Proceeding of ie Seren for bring te Con 
dition of the Poor, ke. | 
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to be enforced by penal laws and compulsory 
_ 8tatutes, without even checking this grow- 
Ing evil. It is now high time, therefore, to 
enquire whether the same beneficial object 
may not be attained by © encouragement, by 
kindness, by management.” * Charity should 
| elevate, and not depress. the object of her 
attention: it should increase the energy, the 


| virtue; and the hopes of the poor, so as to 


attach them to their situation in life, and 
give stability to their moral and religious 
character: for difficulty of providing for 
his family makes the labourer careless of 
them, till he at length deserts them, and 
vainly seeks for solace in an alehouse, where 
he finds only a temporary oblivion of his 
daily cares: a practice at present not un- 
common. Should that not be the case, | 
the devotion of his whole time to the pur- 
chase of a bare subsistence destroys fore- 
cast, (periodical relief produces the same 
effect), renders him regardless of futu- 
rity, till overtaken by sickness, misfortune, 
or increase of family, he is driven into the 


— the 


of the public; leaving his children and rela- 
tives without the natural parental controul, 
. <6 RING CE 
wee Society lately TIRE" mich British 
metropolis for Bettering the Condition and 
| Increasing the Comforts « of Operas con- 


nd benevole — ive 
been indefatigable in their recearches to pro- 
mote the object of the institution. They 
| have laid a large body of facts before the 
public, the plain and undeniable'inference 
from which is, that the present mode of ad- 
ministering relief is ineffectual to produce 
the desired end. They do not themselves 
yet pretend to suggest a better Plan: * ” 
only propose regulations. 1 
From the result of their inquiries, they 
are convinced that the best and most econo- 
mical application of parochial funds is mut : 


5 eee 


c 


— among the poor, in their 
cottages or homes, in the care and conduct of their 
own families, and in placing aul their children, at 
| an early age, in a course of industrious employment. 
That the parish children would be boarded 
and instructed at less expence by cottagers 
widows, from whose care they would enter, at 
an earlier age, and with more eee 
principle, into service. That in those pa- 
rishes, where the cottager has been supplied 
with a good cottage*and garden, and the 
means of keeping a cow at a fair and mode- 
rate rent, the labourers are the steadiest ne 
most orderly men, the poor rate is greatly 
reduced, and the value of landed estates 
—_ improved. That in cities and manu- 
Ctories, the eee of human nature, 


4 


F.. 8 i are found. to be des- 
cCient both in number and condition, che inhabitants suffering 
in henlth and cleanliness, for want of that accommodation 


which is necessary to life and well being. The benevolent 


Count Rumford recommends that they should be frequently 
white- — —_ IE Ee. but the 
floors and walls, 


| 
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the vad of things, contests of nations, 
mutability of fashions, ebb and flow of pro- 
sperity, perpetually produce objects of * 
tress beyond any power of adequate parochial 
relief. That workbouses, while they are made 
the common receptacle for all vo apply for 
relief, will, in their general effect, be the 
cause of injustice and unkindness to many in⸗ 


dividuals, and of prejadice and injury tothe 


parish. That if none were placed there but 
5 the aged and infirm who. have no domestio 
retreat to fly to. none who could do better 
out of them, — the poor of that description 
- would find them comfortable asylums. That 
the overseers and other managers af poor- 
houses should be chosen from among a more 
enlightened and higher class of society (Who 
-m present concern themselves very little about 
the poor), and that they should continue 
longer than one year in office, That the con- 
version of corn-mills into mills for » 
tures has entailed i injuries on the x poor consi- 
derably exceeding one million of money per 
annum, by the increased price of the first 


— 


vecessary of life, occasioned thereby. That 
if county jails were to afford encouragement 
and inducement to work, by a liberal share 
of earnings, and by a distinction of food and 
treatment between the idle and industrious, 
and between the profligate and well disposed, 
they would be sent forth with character, and 
with the means and habits * industry a and 


#4 livelihood. HE 
The Society recommends that proper oc- 


cupations should be found for the poor. 


That parochial corn-mills should be erected 


To throughout the kingdom by general or local 
subscription, taking only five cent. for the 
money sunk and employed. That village 
| kitchens and soup-shops,—shops for the sup- 
ply of coals, corn, potatoes, milk, cheese, 
| bacon, and other necessaries,—hould be es- 


tablished in every town and village, by the 


respective proprietors or others, taking only, 
in the same manner, five per cent. on the 
money expended. T hat in the construction 

of their dwellings and chimnies an improve- | 

ment may be recommended, to lessen the 1 


33 
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consumption of fuel, and add to the warmth 
and comfort of such dwellings. That a mode 


of making more cheap and- nutritious food 

than any hitherto in use may be adopted by 
the poor. That the use of machinery, although 

unquestionably (from the advanced * of 
labour) the surest means of exten 
manufactures and mn has 1 


the number of poor, by 1 * 
ment. 


— 


That the best 8 the poor 5 
- ceive is from themselves. That — the 
maxims adopted at Hamburgh, in the exe- 
cution of a similar plan, cannot be too 
strongly recommended, viz. That every al- 
lowance, which supersedes the necessity of 
working, becomes a premium to idleness : | 
that labour, not alms, should be offered to 
all, who have any ability to work, however 
small that ability may be: that one shilling 
which the poor man earns, does him more 
real service than two that are given him: 
that, if the manner in which relief is given 
be not a * to industry, it * in effect 
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a premium to sloth and profligacy: and that 
if the mere support of a pauper is abo e 
what any industrious person in the same cir- 
cumstances could earn, idleness will become 
more profitable than industry, and beggary 
a better trade than the worksbop.* 
Having thus enumerated the various re- 
gulations and proposals for ameliorating the 


condition of the poor, advised by that Soci?- 


ety and other humane individuals, it must 
comprehensive view of the subject, that, 
however wise and proper as collaterals, they 

fall far short of an efficient whole. 

It is not alone sufficient to support the 


pobr when they are reduced to want, but to 


give scope and increase to the energy of ir- 
dividuals, by affording to all the opportunity 
and the hope of advancement in life, and 


2 * 
GT 
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24 In proportion as the conductors of the institution at 
Hamburgh have rigidly adhered to these maxims, they have 
found the benefit extended and increased: whenever they have 

relaxed, the thermemeter of industry has been lower, and "ps 


_ work has been done, 
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thereby diminishing the number of those o- 
liciting parochial and other relief, and ulti - 
mately reducing to a very inconsiderable 
amount both the present parochial rates and 
voluntary charities, if not —— expunge 
ing them. 
1:56 heexperienceof twocenturies has proved 
| that the compulsory system of managing the 
Poor has proved ineffectual : it has failed to 
make them useful members of society? and 1 
to bring them to habits of industry andfre- 
gality, although armed with the. yu_ of 
the case, how ee plan of 
Lord Somerville, possessing less energy and 
power, be rendered efficient? At a time 
when the poor are taught to believe that 
they do not possess their due share of pro- 
perty, and are with difficulty enabled to 
support themselves, would not compelling | 
those, at present chiefly subject to no paro- 
chial assessment, by a direct tax, to contri- 
bute out of their small pittance of earnings 
9 the relief of others, . 


[ 979% 
evasion as of other taxes, combinations for 
advance of wages, or general discontent and_ 
resistance, not only against their employers 
(who are by this plan bound to make weekly 
_ deductions from them, and to be answerable 
for the contributions of all those they employ, 
against the Government itself? As compul- 
i sion evidently will not answer the purpose, 
some — must be 
_ for. 
| Far mee according 2 to the 
when «legally and nere established, are 
economy, philanthropy, and y; -every virtue, 


e 
Of all e imagined io cle. 


; eee Loni fowereill io v.ably de ges 
futed in the subjoined papers of correspondence of those to 
whose opinion his Lordsbip submitted it, especially in the 
flürst, that to these I shall refer my readers for information aa 
to its impracticability. 
"+ See the Proceedings of the Society for bettering, &e, 
the Condition of the Poor. 
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poor; none so good, none s certain; none 
sequences, as the giving encouragement to 


FRIENDLY SociETIRs supported by voluntary 
contribution. I believe it is practicable to 
2 the existing spirit of such societies 
far beyond what it eceives from any existing 
lav, and that without trenching on the free- 
dom of will, which is the essence of their 
are n grown, mon ee is 

a sense of independence of parochial relief or 
interference, n of —_ 
W themselves“ 

I propose, therefore; an institution * 
extabliched throughout the British empire, 
into which every person is to beadmitted ac- 
eording to his capacity, from the _- to 
the peasarft. 


Voluntary Ke to this 1 d from 
8 


ſk. nee” i denomination, of hat- 
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. See the remarks of Lord Somerville's first correspondent. 
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ever country or religion, to be received 


weekly, in such small sums as they are able 


to afford, . the individual benefit of the 


The . midi 
| that; it may be optional to each individual, ae- 
cording to his means and his situation in life, 


whether married or unmarried, - with or 
without children, of an income of ten shil- 
lings or twenty shillings, &c. a week, to 


provide for one particular case, or for all. 


The benefit derived of course to be in pro- 


Portion to the duration and the amount of 


subscription. | 
The classes to be the following, or other- 


wise: 1. To provide for sickness.“ 2. For 


— 


. 


=> 
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placing out hig family, is encouraged and assistefl in his ho, 


nest endeavours; and, in case of any untoward and unfortu- 


nate interruption of his plan of economy, receives timely re- 


lief, and is preserved from the apprehens ions of want or pa- 


rochiĩal charity, the thrift and success of a few will produce 
many imitators, and the prospect of improved circumstances 
will awaken ne of the 1 in all Parts of the BIG 


dom. 


\ 
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lying-in. 3. For children, when of age (or 
— rticular stated — or for mar · 
. 5. For. old age. 6. For funeral 
expences. 7. For widows. 8. For provid- 
ing stock, or to answer _ -other . 


Parpose whatever. 8 ED o 
The establishment to n pd as 
possible of the nature and the princi . 


direct Friendly Societies at present, both on 
account of  their- utility, and to lessen tbe 
prejudice of the uninformed against untried 
schemes. The principle of choice und tlie 
right of 2 __ own concerns to 


Not only the parents, but the young- man and young | 
woman in service, and in every other occupation of life, 

| yould be induced to save out of their wages a little fund of 
wealth against their respective marriages, to convert into 
the means of comfort during life, by becoming a small trader 
or the possessor of a cow. a cottage, a garden, &c. of his 
own. They would thus acquire early habits of prudence and 


| economy, and would enter into life with a more principled 


system of conduct. It would also encourage -marriages, 
 diminich. Prostitution, and ameliorate the manners of the 5 
. 
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A certain number of societies, or branches, 
to be established in every populous town, 
and in ever; oounty, either according to 
ty of neighbourhood | or classed ac- 
to ages, or both: 'A Committee of | 


to manage its own concerns: of 
these, each member in turn to officiate as 


Clerk. The conduct of the Committee to 


landed pro- 
district, Dade teins 
of voices of the society or societies in 


such district, shall officiate gratuitously as 


Treasurer or Treasurers, to avoid placing 
the money in improper hands, as frequently 
has been the case, as well as to abolish the 


E e's 


— cn tor of og to alehouses | 
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every society to be 
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transmitted a to a General Receiving 
_ Office in the capital town of each county, 
for wh ich pur pose a room is to be granted 
gratis at the Town-Hall, or any other public 
building. A deputy. from each goci Society to 
have a voice in the election of Directors of. 
this office, E But no parish officers or acting 
magistrates t to be admitted into 1 che number 
2 Directors, the lower classes being much 
Prejudiced, however U nfoundedly,. against ; 
Sen, of that description. . 


A general. establishment f for the whole = 
empire t. to be fixed 1 in London, under whose 5 


1 


2 4 


 guidance-a all the branches are to be placed, 
and to which the subscriptions from every | 
county are to be remitted weekly, or once a 

fortnight, as most beneficial for, the interest TY 
of the whole. The Directors of this central 
establisliment or union bank to consist of the 
most en] ightened, benevolent, 5 and disinter- - 
ested characters in the kingdom, who are 
| ditinguished for both property and probity. f 
These to officiate gratuitously, and to be 4 


| elected by the County Directors. A fresh . 


election for o one-third of the Directors, both 
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| ek and town, to take place every year | 
(similar to the Directors of the East India 


Company) i in the room of an equal number 
"who vacate their s Seats, The central bank to | 
bare a free Sal. * 
These Directors to lay out che money re- 
ive Weekly. in Government securities, and 
to öbtain a Power from Parliament to issue 
_ notes, similar to the Bank of England, that 
the real specie might be conyerted to the 
most profitable i uses, consistent w ith the se- 
curity e of the establishment and the public. 
But, as the charter o of the Bank of England 
*_ probably render this part of the plan 85 
im! praCti cable; ; ; and « even if practicable, v would 
be attended with jealousies, from the coun- 
tersktion of interests; ; a departn. ent of the 


Bank, appropriated for that purpose, might ' 


L465. 


= equally . ans wer every pur pose of this in- 


| stitution, and prevent those jealousies from 


operating t to its injury. The benefits arising 
from the issue or notes, &c. to be estimated, 
and such a portion. assigned to this fund as 
the exclusive privileges of the Bank would 
allow. The clerks, and every other Peron 


„„ 


* to be members of come brandi of 
the establishment. 7 

5 3 5 conan ngipmeiangns- 

_blighed in London, the deputies' from each 

society in a county to baffot for three can- 

didates, of which number none shall be a 

County Director. Out of these, sixteen are 

| to be elected by the County Directors, and 

- _ —_— the House of Commons: to which are 

to be added six of the regular Bank Directors, 


chosen also Py the County Directors. Ober 


migbt be carried on without Sounterackion 
or interference, in regular gradation, from 
1 the most simple link in the chain to the ul- 


=: timate controuling power. The accounts to 
= be kept with al 1E The 


—_ — — 
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2 5 FFF 
1 | for bettering the Condition of the Poor, &c.) of the success 
= of che institution at Hamburgh has been the publicity aud 
DE regularity of the accounts. Without this, all charities be- 

come jobs, the Directors grow indifferent to public appro- 

. bation or censure, and the administration falls into the hands 
of under officers; whe took learn vo to entangle the dee, 
he a a torn nine apron 8 


q x 


5 State of the aggregate ſund, as well as ; that | 
of every individual branch, properly ba- 
| Janced; to be transmitted quarterly to the 
 - capital of every county, and from thence 2 
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* district in the kingdom. i ee 


The Directors would be enabled, e so 
5 — a subscription, to make weekly 
5 purchases i into the funds. The price of stock 


| would of course be variable. On that ac- 


count, three per cent. simple interest, with 
the compound increase, is all that ought to 
| „in the first 
instance. But, as a great portion of the 


| be expected by each 1ndn vidu: 


money would produce five per cent. the 


surplus above three per cent. after paying 


al expences attendant on the undertaking, 


should be suffered to accumulate for a ; 


certain number of years, to provide for par- 
ticular exigencies, the application of which 


to be determined by the voice of the sub- 
scribers—perhaps every ten years. All the 
Friendly Societies at present in existence 
throughout the kingdom, I propose to be 
incorporated into this institution, because 


they would derive far L advantages 


S 
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e 3 3 5 
at present enjoy. bs ir 

5 epd would then be weekly accu- = 

mulating interest, sim ple and compound: 
whereas now, from the limited number of 
Sch society, and the small amount of their 
ll into stock oftener than half yearly, 4 
6: nently not so often. From the be- | 

_  nefits likely to acerue to the nation Trom 50 

sal e, ide wealthy of n de- 

5 of the fund. Many legacies too | 
3 | expedited from the ben: | present 


= funds of the friendly so Societies throughout the | 


= kingdom I mi ay moderately estimate at 1 TREE 
. — MILLIONS. ' Tune securit y and advantages 
offered by the new establishment Would in- 
= | duce these societies to appropriate this sum | | 
d three, or all of the classes already enume- 

4 „ moods according to the chioce of a majority | 


. „ 1 ets; ; For, if as se arate s. 
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how, much more from the ** fund of, 
the whole empire, accumulating weekly! 
Wise and useful as these benefit 
however are, according to their present esta- 
7 blishment, vet there are several objections 
to be stated against them. Their monthly 
meetings in public houses lead not only to 
an irregular and idle life, but also to the use · 
* less expenditure of sums of money which 
might be turned to more beneficial purposes 
to themselves. In and near the metropolis 
thirty - four thousand single meetings (as al- 
ready mentioned) are held in alehouses year] 2 
Now if we calculate fifty to each meeting, at 
= ; ein- pence per head spending: money, it will 
amount to 42,5001. annually ; and may be 
| considered to amount throughout the king- 


dom to nearly 500,0001.* every year ; a SUM "EM 


- which, with simple and compound interest, | 
would add a vast increase indeed to the fund. 
But this | is not the sole evil: there are two 


—— — —_— _ 


Equal to the increase on parochial rates for the last fifty 
years. * 179 el e 3E. w * 3 
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ä 
others of equal nerice. Ist: The pub- 
lican, in whose house the club is held; is 


3 e 3 OG in canes of. 


trusted to their care. Adly. Many benefit 
Societies have, by many years contribution, 
nave been the principal contributors. It has 
fteni , that these have been over- 

ruled and outvoted. by a number of new 
members, in a project of diy 

in hand, in order to dissclve the clubs, to 


* A cds; is provided by. a late act of parliament against 
this evil for arch of the societies as have . nA within 
| 2 Biven time, their rules at che Qarter Sessions. Ei > 


* ; : e * 


Cs 


navel legally established society, which indi- 
viduals, from caprice or selfish me . could . 
not destroy. FFF 
Nor as it is incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to be the first to patronize and encou- 
rage a project of national utility, I cone ve 
that it would be wise in Parliament to vote 
ONE MILLION'of money as a basis for this 
fund. That sum would not only be a strong 
temptation to the present existing friendly 
Societies to come forward with their capital, 
but it would produce so great activity of 
exertion and rapidity: « of contribution from 
both rich and poor, throughout the king- 
dom, that in the course of three years the 
fund would be so far advanced, as to be ena- 
bled to issue supplies for the exigences of 
some of the classes of new subscribers. As i 
to the benefit clubs already established, such 
as became members of this institution 
should immediately derive the same assist- 
ance which accrue to them at present from 
their respective divisions. 


The 2 amount of benefit ariving to 
| 3 * 


* N 
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each person from this inatitution,depend- | 
ing, ist. on the amount of his own subscrip- 
tion; 2dly, on the amount of the subscrip- 
tions of the wealthy who do not intend to 


from 80 cursory a view of it, easily to be 
calculated. But admitting that every indi- 


vidual contributor were to enjoy a return 
from what himself alone subscribes, at * 


_ cent. interest, it would be as follows :—If a 
man of 22, with his wife of the same age, 
should contribute a penny each weekly to- 
wards funeral expences,—to each, at his or 
her death, would be due 10l. 1s. but if the 
husband, on subscribing, is 97 and his wife 
* then el. 1s. 6d. eas 

us nd of 40 may, with 5. paid. 
* provide an annuity. of Al. 88. 4d. 
for his wife of 43, to be paid to her half- 
_ aſter his-death : and if the husband 
and wife should on subscribing be 22 years, 
in that case the annuity would be 2l. 108 4d. 


partake of the benefit, in addition to the 
public grant of one million; and, adly, on the 
number of sick at any one time, —is not, 


- 
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A person who at the age of 20 commerices 
to lay out in such an institution 6d: weekly, 
Will at the age of 30 be entitled to an an- 

nuity of 6l. 9s. or if commenced at 30, his 

annuity at 60 will amount to 91. 14s. But it 
should be so contrived that a subscriber may 
at any time enter into his annuity when he 
chooses, according to his = and the * 


of time he has contributed. 


A father or mother under 30 years, who 
pays for a child under one year six- pence 
weekly till 21, will at that — obtain bor 
the said child 381. 108. 
haut if to the above were to be added each 


persons division of donations given, legacies 


left, contributions of the wealthy, Share of 
the public grant of one million, and surplus 

5 of interest above 3 per cent. as well as the 
accumulating profit arising from the circu- 
lation and destruction of notes, the return 
would then be very considerable indeed! 

* above e the above sums. 

uragement . this fund, * sick 


c es. 


money by the parisb, weekly, a few shil- 

a additional, on the representation of the 
ste wards of their respective branches, to al- 
low timefor the augmentation of thefund;— — 
| but this to continue only for a limited time. 
This plan not to supersede entirely the 
5 pennt poor system. Certain parish rates 4 
still to remain on the opulent —such as 
tending the provisional cavalry, militia; navy, 
army, aer ) joel ts of, relief nn 


5 ful in e ee eee eee, 
bis profession, should be fixed; to. whom 
- every subscriber, in case of sickness, should 
2 for advice and medicines, which he 
would be enabled to give at a cheap rate, as, 
being paid by the institution, he would be 
subject to no losses. Local. corn-mills, 
laughter-houses, shops for selling coals, ar- 


ticles of clotiiing, and- all the necesaries of 


4 868. - Þ 
life, by retail, should also by extabiched i in 


every town or district, adding only five per 
cent. to the prime-cost of the articles. These 
might be managed by Superannuated mem- 
bers capable of keeping accounts. A por- 


tion of the surplus of the fund arising from 


| | A certain portion likewise might be distri- 


the interest of above three per cent. might 
be productively applied for these purposes. 


buted in eee to be _ at the end 
ED ode; to Jha whio beet cord: ted themselves 

| during that time, in the various qualifica- 
tionsto be afterwards described. 
When we consider that, besides the tem- 
inns sums bestowed in daily charity by 
individuals, nearly three millions per annum 
are voluntarily contributed for the support 
of hospitals, &c. &c. and when we add to 
__ this the portion of the parochial rates of two 
: millions and a half at present ineffectually 
appropriated for the relief of the poor, 1 
may "ea permitted, without much exaggera- 
tion, to estimate the aggregate amount of 
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the fund, at the end of three years, not far 
short of TEN MILL10NS. Let us contemplate | 
but for a few minutes the effect of this vast 
floating capital on the industry, the health, 
moral habits, andenergy of the people, and 
we shall be no less surprised than gratified | 
at the incalculable benefits which ore. likely : 
to to arise therefrom to the nation! 5 
_ : objection, that masters mY 1 5 
must suffer because an independence of inte- 
rest is established by servants, is more ap- 
| plicable to some of the actual. benefit socie- 


ties to which servants subscribe for the main * 


teriance of each other, when sick or unem- 
ployed, than to such a general —. | 
As all money is to be placed in-Govern 
securities, it will tend not only to make the 
lower classes of the people useful, sober, and 
industrious members of society, but like wise, 
by giving them an interest in the general 
weal, making them voluntary contributors 
2 to the public stock, and by. measuring the | 
relief of their necessities by their contribu - 
tions, they. will e more and. more 
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| Aae we united to their vaketers, coun- 
try, and government, because they will per- 
ceive that they are treated with paternal 
foresight; and their own interest must deter- 
mine them to do their utmost in supporting 
the stability of those funds into which they 
have made their deposits, and to which A 
have to look up for undeniable relief. 
These are the outlines of an Universal 
Friendly Society for the whole Britich Em- 
pire, which a hasty perusal of Lord Somer- 
ville's book, and the productions of others, 
suggested to me. I do not usher it to the 
public as a plan in any degree perfect; but 
merely as hints to others who have more lei- 
sure to examine, and more capacity to devise 
one less defective. x 
II carried into effect, it would be one step 
towards diminishing the nu mber of paupers, 
and increasing the independence of the lower 


925 classes of the community, as to public and 


private charities. But somethin g more re- 
mains to be done, to promote, to any great 
5 extent, individual r and at the same 


P 


c. 


time that of the nation at large. That shall 
be the next subject of my consideration. 
The establishment already devised will enable | 
those in employment to make savings for fu- £ 
ture wants. This is intended to provi 
employment for those who, from the intro- 
duction of machinery into manufactures (a 
practice more likely to increase than to 
diminish) and from whatever other causes, 
have it not; and who, consequently, form 
a considerable portion of nnen. | 
dicants and paupers depending on parochial 
relief. This branch of my — 1 Shall 
divide into three heads, IS" 5 
1. To find not only e; 65 to 
give scope and energy to the industry and 
talents of the more enterprizing and deserv- 
ing of the labouring cultivators of the soil. 
2dly. To grant public aĩd to the endea- 


vours of that patriotic institution, the B̃i- 
rien Socrery, and other enterprizing indi- 
viduals, for extending the Niaberies of the 
British empire; a source from which the 

Dutch, for a long period of time, and even 
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on a partial scale, have derived upwards of 


_ . + three millions per annum, to the eternal dis- 


grace of the British Government; a never- 


failing source of CREATING: MONEY to an in- 
calculable extent—whether we view its influ- 
rating: on our internal prosperity, 


or in advancing to an infinite degree our 


commereial greatness, and providing for our 


national defence by the . —_ 


-which itaffords for seamen. 


consequently to put within their reach the 
means of advancement in life, who, from 


want of success in any business in which 


they have been engaged, and who, from 
being entirely destitute of friends in a con- 
dition to assist them, are reduced to penury 


and distress, and too often become the in- 


habitants of a loathsome prison, in which 
the moral system is contaminated, and for- 


many ingenious tous and deserving young me- 


chanics, artificers, &c. who, not possessing 5 
means themselves, or friends to * them, 


SE 


ly To afford assistance to those, and 


L J 
are unable to rise above the sphere of 
journeymen for life; but who are well calcu- 
lated for a more exalted station. 
For this purpose, in addition to the fund 
already proposed, I am of opinion that a 
sum, perhaps amounting to THREE MILLIONS | 

more, should be voted by Parliament, under the 
management of the same Directors. But it 
may be asked how is this fund to be raised? 
I answer Let a certain portion of the In- 
come Tax, after the conclusion of the war 
employed in this grand national object: Or 


* the Crown , or a certain part there · 


of, adequate to 1 of the neces- 
sSary sum. Would not the sum annually 
applied to the liquidation of the national 
debt be in such a Project more beneficially | 
employed? _ 8 = 
 . First, then, let me define my [plan for the 
cultivators of the soil. The waste or uncul- 


" tivated lands in Britain (the extent of those in 


Ireland I do not possess the means at present 
_- excertaining) are estimated to amount to 


E 883 
twenty two millions of acres. Of these, ore 
million is reckoned to be incapable of im- 


provement ; three millions fit for planting ;* 
fourteen millions for upland pasture ; one 


million for meadow, or water meadow; and 


three millions of acres fit for tillage. The 
first may be reckoned of little value; the se- 


R 88. per acre, or in all 


200,000. per annum; the third, at 


E. 58. per acre of rent, or 3,500, O000l. 
per annum; the fourth, Il. 108. per acre, or 


1,500, 000l.; and the fifth, 10s. per acre, or 


1,00, 000l. The three last divisions, multi- 
plied by three, in order to give the annual 
produce, will amount to 19, 300, 000l. to 
which add 1, 200, 000l. annual produce of 


2 chen be 
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„* By plantadious, barren spots may be i in pre- 
cess of time, fertile; for, from the leaves which fall, and the 


shelter they receive, they every year improve; and when 
the trees are ready 9 — tern 


cultivation 2 


+ This; however, is the value of the aun: produce, and 


not of rent. 
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 20,700,0001;* Of the whole value of these 
wastes, were they improved to their utmost 
capability, it is difficult to form an adequate 
idea. Norcould it be attained without great 
industry, exertion, and expence The wealth 
to be acquired from this improvement is not 
85 the sole object of national consideration. The 
increase of population, and the bettering the 
condition of that class of persons who are 
esteemed. a | country's strength and 
pride, deserves peculiar attention: The ad- 
ditional number of inhabitants who would 
thus receive occupation and subsistence I can- 
not exactly determine. But admitting the 
. three millions of acres capable of being con- 
verted to tillage, to be divided into farms of 
from twenty acres each of arable to one hun- 
dred, with proportionate pasture, allowing 
— to —_y other acre of on 


* 


See the Report of the First Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to take into consideration the 
improvement of the waste lands, with the sentiments con- 
tained in which I f in general concur. | 
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land, the number could not be less tlian from 


two to three millions of people.“ 1 
Here, then, is a wonderfully extensive 


| field for increasing the prosperity of this 
country l The delays of office, the preju- 


dices, and the discordant interests which 


have hitherto procrastinated or impeded the 


passing of a general law for inclosing I these 


80 great an object as the amelioration of a 


most numerous class of the community, at 
present pensioners on the bounty and charity 
of e bl —— discordant 


% 
2 * 


wy * America, when she first erected the standard of inde- 
pendence, did not exceed this population. The evils were 


then felt from the extent of such a population at a distance: 


but the reverse would be the consequence of such an increase 


at home, each individual possessing an interest in the soil. 
+ Sir John Sinclair, highly creditable to his heart, while 
President of the Board of Agriculture, exerted himself greatly 
in endeavouring to convert this extensive tract into a source 
of productive industry. | 
t It may not be unworthy of obgervation here, that inclo- 
| pure renders a country more defensible. Every hedge and 
dich becomes a rampart, through which an enemy cannot 


readily penetrate, Between the capital, therefore, and the 


coast there should not remain an 1 pot. 


wastes will, it is to be hoped, vanish, when 
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apities (consumers of the nductry of others 

without contributing themselves in an equal 
degree to the aggregate mass of national in- | 
dustry) is taken into consideration 

It is necessary, before this part of my plan 
5 be carried into eſſect, that such a general law 
should pass; and I cannot imagine that the 
time is far distant when it will be effected. 
In this bill regulations ought to be introduced - 
for givitig cottagers' a decided preference, 

with m to local wy. , over 1 _ 
| &. | 
On such an occasion 5 if a general exchange 


5 were to take place (as suggested by the Re- 


| porters for Dorset and Hants), and each in- 
dividual accommodated with an allotment of 
land equivalent to the value of his common- 
right,* laid * as much as situation and 


1 


2 


»The idea, chat commons are an excellent nursery for 
rearing cattle, is absurd. To prove that they are well cal- 
culated for atunting the growth, or rather tar ving the ani- 
nals of every description, a whole volume bf . * 
be adduced. | 
-It is well known that waste lands. and commons. are let 
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circumstances would admit, and each man's 
right specifically defined and divided, the re- 
mainder, in those instances in which the Go- 


vernment is concerned, would, perhaps, be 


Sufficient for the purposes of my plan. 


In a former part of this work condemned 
the present cottage system, because at the 


time of writing on that subject no suitable 
provision appeared to me against fortuitous 
circumstances and the vicissitudes of seasons. 


Such a provision, however, forms one of the 
— of the first division of this plan. On 


—_——_— 2 


in many instances at the low rate of 1d. per acre; in others, 
that persons do not think it worth their while to avail them- 
elves of the privilege of sending stock to pasture on them; 
and that itis a * often attended with loss e of a be- 
neſit. 


This „* — ** against Lord Somer- 
1 ville's preference of the Spanish sheep, which require to be 


| fed on the short herbage of uncultivated land, in as much as 


| the subsistence of man is an obje& of greater importance 
- than putting a fine coat upon his back; as may be seen by the 


following comparison: in 1710, when half the stock of the 


kingdom were fed on commons, beeves sold at Smithfield 


market weighed, on an average, 37 olbs. calves golbs. sheep 

_ 281bs. lambs 181bs. Now, beeves weigh, on an average, 
Zoolbs. calves 1481bs. sheep 8olbs. and lambs solbs —More 
: * this hereaſter. Ser the Report already quoted, 


” | 
— . 
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the states of the Earls of Egremont and Win- 


chelsea, &c. it appears that, from the bene- 
volent treatment of these proprietors, the 


permitting cottagers torent land at first hand 8 


is attended with very beneficial effects, both 


on morals and prosperny. But when they 
are rack- renters, as is generally the case, 
they have by no Meays been equally suecess- 
ful. To give the poor man a probable 


chance of doing well, and prevent jealousy 


and depression of spirit, he must occupy his 
little pittance · of land at least on as low terms 
as the adjoining farmer, and he should hold 
of the proprietor, not of the farmer who 

| Provides him employment. For that pur- 
Pose, a few acres might be parted off from 
eery large farm, &c. as Mr. Kent recom- 
mends, so that they might be distributed 


over the estate in a manner most convenient 
to their respective employers. 291 
In cottages, as in farms, it would, RY 


: be wise to make a gradation, from a rood of 


land and a small cottage to nine acres and the 


| _ rg described by Mr. Kent. From 


c 0 3 


this progressive advancement, to reason tn 
the surest datum,—ezperience,—no bad con- 
sequence, but the contrary, is to be appre- 


| hended. In those instances where they held 


 sufficient pasture and increased the number 
of their cows, &c. instead of attempting to 


subsist as small farmers, they have been 


found the most steady and most trusty la- 
bourers, and the most early and punctual in 
their payment of rent. The latter charac- 


ter, indeed, extends generally to the whole 


cälass of cottagers, small and large, under 
good and kind management. The gradation 
'F advise should of course be limited to ex- 
emplary good conduct, industry, and econo- 
my; and thus incite a spirit of enter prize : 


and emulation, to which, with the security | 


afforded to property, is ascribed the com- 
| mercial and . er of 
Britain. * 
| Having d then pdmitted 1 tha a cottage * 
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tert. with a provision against fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, may prove | beneficial to the 
lower and the higher classes of the commu- 
nity, the next consideration should be, which 
of the modes of settlement hitherto adopted 
is best suited to produce the object in view, 
viz. the cottager's happiness, prosperity, 
and good conduct, (consistent with the pro- 
prietor's true interest), and rendering him 
independent of parochial relief. And here 
I may be permitted to observe, that, whether 
bourer who has property, however small. 
A cottage, a cow, a pig, or even the crop of 
dis garden, —considers himself as possessing 
a permanent interest in the country, in its 
welfare and tranquillity, and in the good 
order of society: whereas the mere la- 


bourer, having no attachment to that pro- 
sperity or that constituted order of property 
in which he has no share, easily becomes the 

votary of demagogues, and is always. ready 

for a change, which, in his opinion, cannot 
render worse, but may better, his condi- 
tion. I am therefore persuaded, that the 


(408% ] 
preferable mode is, to let the cottager the. 
Portion of land that shall be fixed, on a lease 
for lives, or years; and that he shall be en- 
couraged to build his own cottage, & fence. 
and cultivate his own garden, and purchase. 

bis own cows, &c. and that where his own 
means are deficient to effect these purposes 
| wholly, he shall receive aid; not to be paid 

into his on hands, for fear of misapplication, 
but to be expended in the progress of the bu 
siness. How, it will be asked, is this aid to 
be obtained? It cannot be in general ex- 
pected from the proprietor, and especially 
at an interest to answer the poor cottagers 


— 


— 


. . * + Cottagers who build their own cottages,” says William 
Morton Pitt, Esq. are the most industrious, sober, and 
frugal; and their dwellings have an appearance of neatness 
and comfort not to be seen elsewhere. A man who owns a 
house with a large garden annexed to it, on a lease for lives, 


for which he only pays a moderate quit - rent, is richer by far 
chan he who receives much higher wages, but who has to pay 
rent, and for every article he consumes.* The cottager 
who builds a house for himself possesses these advantages 
permanency of property respectability of situation that 
all i 98 852 are for n chat he « cannot be re- 
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porpose. Fer it is well known, thatat this 
time many very important improvements lis 
dormant, because money cannot be borrowed 
at five per cent. although on the ecurity. of 
some of the richest estates in the kingdom: 
and this must often, if not always, be the 
case in time of war. But, it may be said, 
that the sums requisite for this end would 
fall so light on every proprietor that no ap- 
Prebension ought to be entertained of disap= 
pointment. I do not agree, however, with 
such opinionists: for I find, with few excep- 
tions, that every landed proprietor lives up 
to the full amount of his income, and that 
de oſtener exceeds. than confines himself 
within it. It is a general complaint, that 
the fast advance of rents to supply these 


drease of | parochial rates in the country 
yy Parishes. Besides, trusting to this source 
eee, would be very fallacious, when 
we. considet that many proprietors seldom 
| or ever visit their estates, and that many 
agents, who neglect the essential interests of 

their * would be little 9 to 


exigencies is Aa principal cause of the _ 
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befriend the poor cottager, and would sooner 
promote their own dependents than the com- 
bined interests of the cottager and the land- 
lord, At the same time, a field should be 
always open for the benevolence of the m_ 

Prietor to exert itself. 


It will very often happen, that an indus- 
trious labourer and his wife will, by the 
_ -cavings they have made during their servi- 
| -tude, be enabled to accomplish a great part 

* the business; and, after subseribing for 
some years to the subscription benefit fund 
| which 1 have proposed, may derive from it 
what they are deficient. But, till this fund 
| begins to operate, what are they to do? To 
supply that interim is one of the objects of 
the sum of three millions to be granted by 
Parliament which I have suggested. Upon 


the certificate of the proprietor, on whose 


estates these cottagers should be settled, and 
of the far mers by whom they are employed, 


character, such proprietor to obtain, as a 
| loan, from this fund auch snms as chall ap- 


- 


of their industry, savings, and general good 
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pear necessary for their purposes, and at the 
same time prudent to be granted, fora period 
of seven or ten years, at two per cent. interest 
for the first three years, at three for the net 
three years, and at four per cent. for the re- 
mainder, which would stimulate the frugal 
man to repay the money before the latter in- 
_ . crease of interest commenced. The principal - 
to be repaid in such- instalments, during 
chat period, as they could afford. The care 
and attention of the proprietor would be 
thus inter woven with ack interest of The * 
bourer. 8 | | 
I payments ans re-payments, princi _ 
and interest, might pass with readiness, and 
with little or no expence, by the medium of 
the general and local societies enn 
the empire. e IM 
Thus the improvement wh: the connnet's 
means of life in bis own cottage, increasing his 
resources by exciting him to thrift, industry, 
and good behaviour, would produce the 
RESTORATION of the nerve and strength of 
the country, and exchange the sources of 
enormous and increasing expence for the 


1 
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means of wealth and prosperity: and it 


would execute itself; while the support = 


all public charitable establishments would 
require a never-ceasing continuance of exer- 
tion, to provide for the maintenance and 
relief of HoyELEss dependents. | 
On the middling class of society depends 
very much the stability of every free govern- 
ment like that of Britain. It forms, if I may 
be permitted the term, the fourth deliberative 
branch- of the Britisb Constitution. It is the 
equipoise between the pyramidal aummit and 
the broad base. On all occasions of danger 
from external or internal foes, that class has 
stood firm i in defence of the real interests of 
their country, It has been asserted and la- 
mented by many that this middle class 
has been gradually declining for many years 
past. Let us then, before it is too late, 
check the growing evil. To suggest the 
means of doing that is the next object of my 
7 consideration, in which I shall adhere to the . 
same gradation as before. 


ee a pages, . 
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laid down for bettering the condition of cot- 
tagers is, in my opinion, so desirable and 
attractive, that if acted upon, a sufficient 
number of that description would never be 
wanting for the fariner's labour, Indeed, if | 
- we examine the history of civil society: 1 
doubt not but we shall find, that for one 
man who has means, enterprize, skill, and 
ambition to launch into a more elevated and 
5 enlarged sphere of. life, one hundred are con- 
tented to remain in that situation in which 
their lot first placed them, prod they: 
tain with facility the means of rn” 
| oubgivtence; And yet the hope of a highercon- 
dition held out to them, and put within wer 
reach, spurs them on to ameliorate their ex- 
isting circumstances. Ad posi- 
tion (and I conceive that ĩt will be 
admitted) there is no danger that the lure of 
a superior situation will render them careless, 
 inattentive, or idle in an inferior one "IJ 
7 cause it is by the very opposite an. 
| that they can be advanced. 

3 what 1 * under hs n. 
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| that of all che cottagers throughout the 


kingdom, a selection should be made of those 


vho should make the greatest savings ac- 
cording to their means, who best have edu- 


cated and reared the greatest number of 
children (for this, among other advantages, 


7 would encourage matrimony); who have * 4 
the most moral men, the best husbands, 
fathers, and neighbours; who have conducted 
themselves with the greatest sobriety, fru- 
gality, industry, and duty to their SUPETIOTS, 

for a certain number of years in that situa- 

tion. * To such of these as are most de- 


* 


means themselves) a farm i is to be given, of a 


8 28 
2 


; 4 


2 
* — 5 — 


. I: am DR ues in 18 process of time \ various causes 


| would interfere, which would render it difficult, if not in 
many cases impossible to discriminate between the deserving 


and undeserving. Nevertheless, much good, with some 


evil, would be effected by qualities the criteria 


of n. | 
36 


5 serving. and who Should be desirous of ad- 
vancement (possessing some portion of the 


reasonable extent, on the forest, crown, or 
: other "mp lands, when inan. as r 


— 
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: mentioned, upon. producing certificates, i in 
the manner previously described, to the Di- 
. retors of the principal branch of the friendly 
f establishment held in the capital town of each 
county. This cirtificate to be deemed asuffi- 
cient document to entitle him to a loan from 
| the fund of three millions, (in addition to his 
own means, and what he is entitled to from the 
subscription fund), which is aftually to be ex- 
pended on the cultivation of the Said farm, ereft- 
: ing 4 Eugen . Ge. For the first 
lim: for the next three yearst two and a 1 
5 FE cent. and for the last five years four per 
His lease to be for thirty years, with 
W of a renewal to his successor for 
twenty-one years, on condition of his Ppur- 
Suing a proper course of | 8b 
which he 18 to be tied down in the lease, and 
5 maintaining the same good character and 


conduct which originally entitled him to this 


5 preferment. For the first three years of his 
lease he is to be charged no rent; for the 
next three years the uncultivated value of the 


c 
land; and for the remainder : a very moderate 
rent, at least 15 or 20 per cent. under what 
it would let to a stranger. 6 
TY The general division and inclosure of all 
the forests, crown, and other waste lands in 
the kingdom, as already mentioned, would 
be an occupation of many years. Such a 
proportion, however, might be expected to 
be inclosed annually : as would more than Sup- 
why. the number of applicants of the above 
description. The farms, on inclosure, of 
course, to be divided into various sized allot- 
ments. . 5 e 

Alfter the inclosure of these extensive 
distriẽts, the next object of improvement is 
the general drainage of the Fens in Lincoln- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, &c. &c. This is an 
4 object of the greatest importance, as the 
land now under water is of the most valuable 
kind, and immediately upon drainage capa- 
ble of being converted into arable cultivation, 
as is fully detailed i in a former part of this 
work. Independently of the value of the 
land, the water itself could be turned to the 
most essential benefit aa the n Be- 
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sides applying it to irrigation, it might be 

formed into canals for the more immediate 
communication between different districts, 
and the conveyance of goods, necessaries, 
and materials of every description, to and 
from the sea; and, what is of still greater 
importance. on these canals might be erected 
engines, mills, and machines of every kind 
that is operated by water, in the same 
manner as is done in that bee-hive of in- 
dustry— Hollund. This would remove a 
great grievance, justly complained of at 
present, as entailing vast injuries on the 
poor, viz. that from the want of a sufficient 
number of mills for manufactures, many of 


verted to that use, to the great inconvenience 
of all parts of the kingdom, and an increase 
on the necessaries of life more than equal to 
one-third of the poor rates in England.? 
-7 Here 1 8 be Cal by * 


— 


1 8 of the n for « benering the 
Condition of the Poor, Ke.. : 


 those used for grinding corn have been con- EI 


1 

this general drainage to be effected? Having 

discussed that question pretty fully in a 

former part of this work, my reply in this 
place shall be brief. The general law which 
is proposed to be passed for the inclosure of 

the waste lands, common fields, &c. and for 
the division of the rights and interests of in- 


dividuals therein, might, with equal pro- 


priety, apply to the division of the rights 
and interests in the undrained lands: but 


without this harmonizing system, no general 
and effectual drainage can be accomplished. 
Nor does it appear to me practicable to effect 
it by the private funds of the individuals in- 
terested. For at this moment, after being 
at considerable expences in obtaining an Act 
of Parliament for the drainage of 300, 000 
acres in Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and 
Norfolk, the most considerable part con- 
tinues still in its original inundated state, 
because the proprietors cannot procure an 
adequate loan at five per cent. interest on the 
| * of their respective estates. 
Government, when commercial credit hes 
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staggered, have come forward twice within 
these few years with the loan. of several mil- 
lions for the relief of individuals, on the se- 


curity of goods in their own warehouses. If 5 


80 great a benefit is to be extended to com- 
| mercial men, when their own funds are in- 
adequate to their ends, and, in its conse- 
quences, perhaps, to promote monopol 5. 
why may not the landed proprietors enjoy 
a similar favour? Is the State more in- 
terested in keeping up the price of cotton, 
sugar, &c &c. than in increasing the production 
of the first necessary of life, and conse- 

; quently lowering the price of it in the 
market? [I therefore propose that, either 
out of the fund already mentioned, or by a 


special grant for that purpose, a sum ade- 
quate to the 1 purpose should be voted by Par- 


liament, on. the Security of the land so to be 


drained, at five per cent. interest, if  solely 
3 the Proprietors benefit : but if to be 
leased, on the plan already mentioned, in 

| which there would be some Sacrifice made by 


Individuals for the benefit o of the r 
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at large, then to be charged not more than 
two and a half per cent. In either case it 
would be a national advantage of the highest 
importance. 

Those unaccustomed to trace the effects of. 
industry and exertion, except in small dis- 
tricts, cannot at once enter into the spirit 
and j justness of calculations which include in 


them all the possible improvements of which 
a kingdom is capable. 


In general, the observers on the im prove- 5 
ment of land reckon only the advantages | 
which the landlord derives from an increased . 
income: whereas, in a national point of 
; view, it is not the addition to the rent, but to 
the produce of the country that is to be taken 
into consideration. For instance, if by im- 
proving our wool in quantity or quality, one 
million could be added to the rent-rolls ok 
the proprietors, the farmers produce would 
be at least three millions ; to which the ma- 
2 nufacturer would add three millions more by 
his art—in all, six millions per annum would 
result of ultimate benefit to the nation. It is 


. 
— — — . — — 
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thus that intern improvements are $0 infinitely | 
superior to. foreign Commerce, in point of . 


| advantage. 


His mind must % callous ini; 3 ö 


5 feels himself uninterested in measures by - 

which not only the barren waste is made to 
smile, the ocean to yield its wealth, but  B 
which. the object is to fill the degart with a 
hardy, laborious, and A respectable race of | 
inhabitants, the nurseries of our husband- 
men, our artists, &c 4 


1 come now to the last division c of my plan, 5 


' viz. to place on an equal footing with the 
select higher class of labouring cottagers a 
certain portion of sober, industrious, frugal, 


skilful labouring mechanics, manufacturers, 
artificers, and. tradesmen of the most useful 
professions to the community and the nation 


at large, from whom. certificates are to be 


required similar to those from the select cot· 
tagers, giving as great a preference a as is 


{ POR 4 * , 2 — * 1 F | "4 "RY , 0... GG = 1 2 U 4 . + 
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consistent with the nature of the plan to 
married individuals. Single women, whose 
lot may place them in useful professions, are 
not to be exempted from the benefits of this 
part of the plan. The loans to be in sums 
of 25, 50, 75, and 100 to 300 or 500 
pounds; charging no interest on fifty pounds 
and under. For upwards of fifty, one per 
cent. for the first year; two per cent. for 
the two next years; three per cent. for the 
three following; and four per cent. for the 
remainder of the time they keep the money; 
Which is not to exceed ten years, for the 
larger sums; and five, for loans of fifty pounds 
and under. The principal, however, to be 
received by instalments, at different dates, 
Within those periods. The whole of the loan 
may or may not be made at one time, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Bankrupts, on proving 
thattheir failure was not from any misconduct 
in themselves, but from accidents which it was 
wholly impossible to foresee, or, seeing them, 
to prevent, and possessing all the other re- 


quisites of character, are to be entitled to 
| 3 H | 
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relief from this fund. For it very often 
happens, that a very deserving tradesman, 
fighting against the caprice of fashion, and 
the obstruction which war and other circum- 
Stances occasion, has exhausted his means in 
forming a connection and establishing some 
regular train of trade; and at the moment 
that he is entering into a successful business, 
the impatience and clamour of his creditors 
produce his immediate ruin. Men of this 
description, whose moral habits are not vi- 
tiated, and whose nerve of industry has not 


relaxed, are perhaps of all others, from the 


experience they have obtained, and the con- 
neffions they have formed, the most safe to 
entrust with loans (having first procured a 
clearance of all ane incumbrances) because 


the most likely to be successful. Sad is the 


situation of such individuals at present, 


| withoutfriends to cherish them! A foresight 


of the condition into which they are going 


act the knave: and it is with difficulty that 


persons habituated for years to act as 


WES] 


masters, can be reconciled to become ser- 
vants, and rendered equally useful in such 
a station. This may be called a great weak - 
ness, but it is a weakness inseparable from 
human nature. How many, too, are driven 
to eriminal pursuits, who, were such means 
of relief within their reach, might be useful 
members of society! Is it not better, then, 
to devise means for the prevention of crimes 
than to study in what manner we shall inflict 
a punishment for them 5 8 
How many are there, with scientific heads, 
with abilities of every kind, who are yet unable, 
from want of a small sum of money to carry 


into execution plans, which would perhaps be 


highly advantageous, not only to themselves, 
but ultimately to the state to which they be- 


5 long! How many of the middling class of 


traders, who, at their outset in life, have been 
obliged to borrow money at enormous inte- 
rest, are strugglin g with difficul ties almost 
insurmountable, while feeding in luxury 
those pests of society, usurers and petti- 


fogging attornies 


CO 


This part of my plan may appear, at first = 
sight, less adviseable than the former, 
from the frauds and losses to which it might 
be subject, arising from the more corrupt 
habits of the inhabitants of great towns. 
Losses no doubt there will be many, but 
these will be more than covered by-the 
compound interest of the sums lent. To 
such as may be of a different opinion I am 
happy to communicate, from the experience 
of upwards of thirty years, the success of a 
fund in some degree similar. 
. In the year 1746 a legacy of twenty thou. 
ad pounds was bequeathed by Mr. Samuel 
Wilson, of Hatton Garden, to be lent in 
sums of from one to three hundred pounds, 
to young tradesmen of good character for a : 
term of five years; the first year at one per 
cent. interest, and two per cent. for the re- 
mainder. And notwithstanding some lega- 
cies were directed to be paid out of this fund, 
forty pounds a year to a clerk, half a guinea 
to each of the five trustees weekly, or oftener 
if required, for the expences of their meet- 
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ing to wanact the business, &c, and relief 
granted to a vast number of individuals, 
many of whom are this day among the most 
opulent in the city of London, it has increased 
one thi rd of the original capital. 

An estate (1 am informed since the pre- 
ceding pages were put to press) has been also 
bequeathed by some benevolent individual in 
the county of Northampton, the yearly rent 


of which is lent in small sums, without inte- 


rest, for nine years, to the freemen of Nor- 
thampton and some adjacent towns: and 
notwithstanding the losses to which this fund 
was subject, yet they have been more than 
made up by the improved rental of the estate. 
Journeymen mechanics and inferior trades- 
men form at present, and will in future, the 
great bulk of the friendly societies; and it 
is not to be expected that their providence 

will be less hereafter than it formerly has 
been. Their weekly subscriptions, there- 


N ug to the one fund would be some security 


Las the sums issued to them from the other. 
Having, in a preceding page, mentioned 


E 

the fisheries as an incalculable source of in- 
dividual and national prosperity, and there- 
fore highly meriting parliamentary aid, Iam 
happy to inform my readers that it has at 
length fully roused the attention of Govern» | 

ment; and that immediately on the return 
of peace the zealous endeavours and benevo- 

| lent views of the British Society, and other 
companies of private individuals, are to be 
seconded by the efforts of those in power. 
When we consider that, to make the fisheries 
completely successful, so small a national 
object as the abolition of the duty on alt 
haas been only wanted, and for which a com- 
mutation has been frequently proposed, we 
must be struck with astonishment at the EE 

| tardiness and neglect which the 1 has 
80 long experienced. ” 
As it must prove highly! interesting to the 
political inquirer to trace the progress of 
improvement in civil life, and to a Briton in 


— 


® I have ** n the vast kannn which would 
| accrueto agricultore from a repeal of this duty. 
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particular the improvement in the condition 
of his countrymen, I with pleasure refer 
such to the © Speech of the Earl of Kinnoull 
to the General Court of the British Society | 
in March, 1708; * in which he will observe 
that, with the application of a part only of 
a capital of 35,0001. to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the inhabitants of the north-western 
coast of Scotland, emigration has been stopt, 
formerly too prevalent; population increased; 


the fisheries astonishingly extended; an im- 


proved system of agriculture introduced; 
settlements of extensive tracts formed; vil- 
lages built; quays and public buildings 
erected, with other accommodations, to which 
manufacturers and artizans of various de- 
scriptions have been successfully invited; 
implements for fishing, husbandry, and ma- 
nufactures provided; wealth and indepen- 
dence created where they were before un- 
known: in short, a spirit of enterprize, in- 
rs: p and emulation excited, en 


4 * - _ 
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elastes of cottagers which I have recommended. 


* 
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in extent. And this, too, is effected without 


any prospect of loss to the benevolent ** 
scribers to the fund.“ 


Having thus unfolded the nature of my 


plan, I commit it to the public, in the fond 


expectation that it will arrest the attention 
of the benevolent and enlightened part of 
the nation. If in a work interesting to mil- 
lions, only a portion of the object be attained, 


the labour employed will be well applied. And 


it 18 but reasonable to hope, that the inter- 


course which such a system would create be- 


tween the different classes of the state, would 
prevent emigration, improve the morals of 
the poor, correct some of the most profligate 
and abandoned; and, by removing far from 
the dwelling of the wretched the possibility 


of want, lessen, if not prevent, the commis- 


sion of crimes, of which want alone j is too 


often the original cause. 


* 


— 
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* The mode pursued by this society in providing habita- 


tions, land, &c. to the settlers will be an additional guide to 


those previously quoted, in making allotments to the two 
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Lord SOMERVILLE, in his inquiry into the 
causes of scarcity, particularly dwells on the 
increased importations of grain since 1754, 
and this he ascribes to the more general i in- 


1 troduction of the horse for the purposes of 


85 agriculture, in preference to the ox, which 
| became more fashionable every year since 
that period. This, says his Lordship, is the 
real cause of scarcity. Abolish the use of 
that animal i in agriculture, draught, &c. and 
F you will have plenty _ 
5 Now, as to the increased importation of 
grain since the above year, his Lordship is 
| tolerably accurate; but as to making that 
useful animal, the horse, the sole cause of 
it, he is egregiously wrong. If the noble 
author will inquire into the state of the 
weather in this country from that period, he 
Will probably find, that the seasons have 
9 been, in general, very unfavourable; oftener 
31 
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three successive bad seasons than two good. 
To this natural cause may be added that 
arising from increased population, luxury, 
improvement and increase of stock. 
In addition to these circumstances, which : 
fully operated last year, it was suggested in 
a public Letter addressed to his Lordship by 
a Society of Practical Farmers, lately pub- 
lished, that monopo! 2 ly, and not Scarcity, was 
the cause of the then dearness of bread and 
meat. Time has since disclosed that cause 
to be the true one: for it is universally be- 


lieved by unprejudiced men, that we have 
native corn sufficient, without the aid of 


the present season, for the consumption 
of the inhabitants of this island for three 
months. And the statements directed by 
his Lordship to be published of the quantity 
of corn in hand, throughout the kingdom, 
being fallacious as to quantity, increased the 
evil, by enabling regraters and monopolists, 
calculating on the regular consumption, to 


pursue their pernicious plans with the 
greater certainty. 
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| | MISCELLANEOUS. OBSERVATIONS. ] 
Ix I have not failed of my pur pose in the 
preceding pages, I have certainly proved 


that Mr. Arthur Young possesses no correct 


| knowledge of the first principles of rural 
economy, is confused in his views, is inat- 


tentive to authenticity of facts, and, not with- 


standing the multiplicity of his agricultural 
writings, possesses no clear and distinct ex- 
perimental skill in husbandry. I am con- 


cerned, therefore, to observe with what de- 


ference Lord | Somerville - appeals to Mr. 
Young's authority, and with what implicit 
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Into the corrected Survey of the Agriculture of Lincola- 
Shire, written by the Sr CH ART TO THE Board or AGR1- 
currunzk, the public might reasonably have expected that 


nothing irrelevant would have been introduced : but they 8 
will be woefully disappointed on perusal; except indeed it 


be of importance to the agricultural interests of the country 
to b- informed in what manner Mr. Young passed his time! 
He must have been greatly at a loss for matter when he in- 


troduced so indecently the name of the amiable and accom. 


plished Lord Yarborough. Because, forsooth, this noble. 


confidence he quotes his — * Surely | 


i "wry : : 
1 oh —_— 2 * 0 8 > — - T-> = 2 
7 eas dates. 


ES 


his Lordship must have looked into the 
books of Mr. Young ! And I should think 
it scarcely possible for any man of common 
discernment to look into them, without per- 
 ceiving that they are utterly unfit to be 
quoted as authorities in husbandry ;—yet has 
Mr Voung himself had the imprudent au- 
dacity to require of land- owners to compel 
their tenants to purchase his Annals of Agri- 
culture. There wanted but this to make his 
pamphlets utterly hateful in the estimation 
of farmers. What use should the farmer 
make of such pieces, except to add them to 
the dunghill? 

If it were possible, his Lordship has been 
still more unfortunate in the quotation of the 
FarMER' 8 ee a Grub-etrect — 


— 
— — rod 


man's agents have not . his estate agreeably to the 
ideas of Mr. Voung, our agricultural hero wishes to see his 
Lordship stuck in one of his gorse-bushes! | 
. * See a note on p. 360 of the Appendix. 


+1 a former part of this work I have made it evident, 1 
hope, to the dullest capacity, that Mr. Young is grossly 
Ignorant and erroneous on the subjects of paring and burning, 
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worst of all former productions upon the 
came subject; such, indeed, as could be fur- 
nished only from Somers Town ar the vi- 
1 of Moorfields. | 


As to l e that nis "rg 
i proved plough can be brought into universal 
use in husbandry, I shall only observe, that 
various soils will require various descriptions 


of plonghs, mn nne. 
| ſor one and the same farm. 1 


On the subject of draining I have to add, 
that it appears to me plausible, that instead 


* a. hi _ 
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5 as well as warping : and yet the author of this nn 


an instance of his agricultural knowledge, implicitly adopts 
and strongly recommends these fallacious systems of Mr: 
Young, as the best to be pursued by farmers. 

The celebrated reporter (Mr. Middleton) for Middlesex 
has not only quoted Mr. Young's authority 1 in favour of the 
practice of paring, and burning, but, in order to strengthen 


that authority, he most unblushingly introduces the only ex- 
ception which Mr. Davis, the reporter for Wiltshire, makes 
Against the disuse of the practice, to impress on the reader 


an idea of that gentleman being 1 favourable to the 
practice; ;z an "oy totally unfounded. 


want of judgment and indectracy; from the 


4 
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of mig and expensive niathines, a . 
ple one, with a horizontal wheel, may be 
placed, near the bank of any moving stream 
or river, Possessing sufficient power to lift up 
or raise the water from the — lands 
into its channel, 
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SHEEP AND h⁰,ẽjẽ © © 


Un Lordship has entered much at large 
into the history of different breeds of sheep,“ 
but he never once adverts to the source from 
| whence the different variet ies of Sheep in Eu- 
rope, termed different breeds, are pro- 
duced. Animals in a state of nature, gene- 
rally speaking, where no care is taken in 
selecting them, and they are left to inter- 
mir in the different districts, without inter- 
ruption, characterize the soil upon which 
they feed, or nearly 80: that i 18 to say, upon | 
therich marshes of Somerset- and Lincoln 
you will find large boney sheep, with heavy 
feeces of wool ; upon the mountains of Scot- 
land and Wales, and upon the hilly grounds 
in different parts of England, where the her- 
bage is poor-and scanty, though sweet and 
Wholesome, you will find the sheep small 
in size, their fleeces proportionably light, 
and their flesh delicious. When the exer- 
tions of man are applied in the different dis- 
ricts, the purposes of trade and commerce 
5 
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direct him to select the particular sorts in 
each class, the wool and carcase of which, he 
apprehends, will bring him home the most 
gain; and from the manufacturer he soon 
_ learns, that an unequal distribution of food, 
whatever it may be, or stinting the animal 

in its necessary quantity, is injurious to the 
wool as well as to the carcase. 1 
Althougli we may, by auch selections as 
; above hinted at, and by making use of those 
rams we most approve, of different breeds, 
with which to intermix the ewes of different 


varieties, or by changing the stock generally 


from one country or district to another, effect 


a change; yet we can have no chance of 
arriving at any degree of success without fre- 

quently resorting to the original sort, and 
5 breeding from that particular variety: for 
Nature, ever true to her own laws, will in 
time assimilate them to the soil on which 


| they feed, and our ingenuity and perse- 


verance will find sufficient employment, 


and, I fear, frequent disappointment, in 
attempting wholly to counteract or _ 
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due her. : Therefore, in order to make 
myself clearly understood, my position is 
this: — That animals will eternally incline 
to increase their size, weight, and large 
ness (commonly called coar seness), and in 
respect to Sheep, the weight and length of 
the thread of their fleeces, when we bring 
them from a poor and barren country to feed 
more luxuriantly upon a better soil; and 
vice versa. To attempt, therefore, to ex- 
tend in this country the breed of Spanish 
sheep beyond what our hilly districts, unfit 
for cultivation, can depasture, would be not 
.oply impolitic and unwise, but impracticable, 
without a constant n of Spanish 
Tams. 
Hence it follows, as a matter of course, 
that by improving and cultivating our com- 
mons, downs, heaths, and waste lands, in 
order to procure a larger supply of food for 
man, we must inevitably diminish, and, in 
process of time, wholly destroy the antient 
sheep-walks where the finest woolled animal 
now depastures, in as much as these sheep- 
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walks are on land capable of becoming arable; 
and in consequence of the cultivation of 


turnips and manured glasses, we shall find, 
from the natural eause before alluded to, an 


180 equal increase of difficulty to continue the 


production of the fine woolled race of animals 
which Lord Somerville so much recommends. 


And may I humbly request his Lordship will 
have the goodness to inform the public whe- 
ther he does not think it would be better even 
do give up a little of our manufacturing spe- 
culation, and of course the cultivation of an 
animal 80 well adapted as the Spanish sheep 


to look starvation in the face, than by per- ” 


7 evering in a plan, to support which, with 
any tolerable degree of effect, we must ne- 
glect the improvement of the carcase of the 


animal, and continue a very considerable 


portion of our island uncultivated and un- 
improved, and thereby oblige our country- 
men constantly to look cstarvation in the 


face ? 


I am aware mat, on the other side, it may 


be said. What! tor want of being enabled 
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to manufacture the finest cloths, shall we be 

undersold in foreign markets, and our ma- 

nufacturers of that article remain with- 

out wages and without bread? Granting | 

tte full force of this argument, let us not 
despair; we can find employment for the 

manufacturer by turning his shuttle into a 

spade, and by 80 doing he will produce food 
for four men upon the same spot which 

otherwise would only produce as much wool | 
as would employ his single exert! ions to ma- 
n in a few hours. 

I am not much acquainted with com- 
mercial and manufacturing concerns, but 
the following arguments strike me very 
forcibly: 

That all the wool now OT in this 
Island finds a ready sale to the manufac- 
turer, at a price which satisfies the land- 

owner and the occupier. 

That by introducing the Spanish breed of 
sheep, and mixing it with our present va- 
rieties, we shall decrease the quantity of 
both mutton and wool, and materially alter 
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the qualit y of the latter ; and hats lose 
the means of supplying part of those mar- 
kets, or those occasions, by which the present 
demand is created. 
That the severe duties and penalties | im- 
posed upon the exportation of wool from 
this country into any other, proves that 
the measure would be. giving an advan- 
tage to our rivals in trade. Why then should 
we not, by parity of reasoning, take the 
same advantage of our rivals, by im- 
porting the raw material from their terri- 
tories into this. and more especially if we 


can purchase it at a price by which we can 


profit, by returning it to their market in a 
manufactured state? And if fine wool be 
not wanted-in this kingdom for- the purpose 
of n. cloth for a — market, 


— * » _—_—_— 1 
— — — — — — : 
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Our — — with a re- 
demand, at a good price, those artieles which are 


2 8283 with heavy or combing wool. Why then SUp- 
port an attempt at an unlimited production of fine or 
clothing wools, to enhance in price the necessaries of life, 


dy occupying the land in pasture Which ought to be con · 
verted into arable cultivation? | | 


„ 


let us content ourselves with the best dothing 
wool we can procure at home, compatible 
with the production, along with it, of the 
largest quantity of good mutton, at the 
least expence: that thus, whilst we are 


taking care to lay finery upon the back, 
we do not too much imitate the subjects of 
the antient Government of France, by ne- 
glecting the belly, | 
Let us not forget, my Lord, a truism, 
which, without offending, might be written 
in letters of gold before your Board :— 
That upon any given spot of land, now 
in antient pasturage, whether down, com- 
nion, heath, or waste, the same being 
adapted for tillage, under the turnip, barley, 
and manured grass culture, on being broken 


up and applied to that husbandry in rotation, 


more wool and mutton shall be produced, 


notwithstanding the crops of corn, than the 


same land could have been made to produce 


in such state of antient pasture; congequently 
the farmer and the _— would be 


- —- 
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gamers, clear of all 2 of the crops 


of corn at least. 
That wherever turnips and e 


grasses can be cultivated to perfection, the 


ga general coincidence. of opinion upon chat 


most valuable animals 1 be _ fed, and 
maintained. : 

Surely it wa be wise to ascertain the 
proportionate quantity of fine and heavy 
' wool which may be wanted by our manu- 
facturers, before we substitute the light for 
te heavy upon 100 large a Scale; and als 

the breeder and grazier should ascertain the 
proportion of advantage which would accrus 
nn. from the change. 


Since the preceding pages upon the sub- 
ject of Spanish wool were committed to the 

| press, a pamphlet of Lord Sheffield was put 

into my hands, in which Lam happy to find 


subject: and from the high and deserving 7 
credit which that ingenious Nobleman has 
vith the e public, a few nn. from that 
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work will not, I presume, be nee 
to my readers. 
The increase of tillage ban his Lands . 
| ship, page 42) does not necessarily decrease 
the number of sheep, because the introdue- 
tion of turnips, artificial grasses, &c. under 
an improved agriculture, more than makes 
amends for the decrease of pasture land. 
When I examined this subject fiftc-n years 
ago, the number of sbeep in Ireland seemed 
to be on the increase. It is probable that 
fine wool, may have decreased there, but 
cooarse wool certainly. has increased. 3 
It may also be demonstrated, chat the 
growth of wool is greatly inereased in Eng- 
land, and even in consequence of inelosures, 
vhich erroneously were supposed to diminisli 
the quantity but the growth of fine or short 
wool has by no means increased in propor- 


5 tion to chat of the coarse or long wool, and 


perhaps has hardly had any increase except 
on the Sussex South Downs, and in districts 


where the sheep . ere 8 


Introduced, and a . other places ; but 1 D 
| iy 
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should conceive that the greater profit which” 
arises from the heavy carcase of the long 
woolled sheep, as well as from the weight of 


wool, may have introduced that breed where 


Short or fine wool was before grown. | 
The most essential inclosures which have 
taken place in England were open arable 
land, particularly in the midland counties of 
England, where comparatively few sheep 
were before kept. A large proportion of 
that land has since been lat An, and now 
furnishes natural and atyificial grasses in 
abundance, maintaining a great number of 
sheep, particularly in Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire, Warwickshire, and several 
other counties. In the case of poor com- 
mons or waste lands inclosed, a tenth part 
of them, when cultivated, will maintain a 
much larger quantity of sheep than the 
| whole maintained before, and of a good kind. 
Those kept on commons were in general's 
bad breed, the wool of which, though com- 
monly reputed fine, was of a much inferior 
. to what it * — to be: and 


5 
it is well-known that the.wool of. il-fed a d 
_ neglected: sheep becomes of a hairy thread, 
and that the — rodueed, is compara- 
tively . inconsider Wool gromn on a 
common is always lower than pasture 
* wool of an equal quality. by 
1 should observe, that the common 
tions of coarse and fine wool are very incor- 
rect, especially when those terms are applied 
as distinctions between combing and clothing 
Wool, f in the qualities of both of which kinds 
there is a great difference. The animals that 
produce them are as distinét as the water- 
dog and the grey hound in respect to their 
covering; and the finest down or pasture in 
| the world, although it might diminish the, 
quantity, would not render the coarse long 
| wool of the Lincolnshire or Leicestershire 
breed short and fine like the South Down 
- wool ;-nor would the richest pasture render 
the latter of the same staple as the Lincoln- 
hire. Rich pasture will increase the weight 
of the fleece of dur short woolled sheep: it 
may lengthen the thread, but it will not 
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a give the harsh and hairy , of our 
enarse-woolled sheep. Pages 47 to 30. 
Again, page 32: The average weight of 
| the $horthwool fleece is little more than lb. 
the weight of long wool is known to have 
amounted to 30lb. but 10lÞb. is rather an 
high average. The quantity. however, much 
more than makes amends for the quality, in- 
dependent of the weight of the carcase. 
Page 61. The improvements in agricul- 
ture, and a more general introduction of 
turnips, rape, and artificial grasses, have 
enabled the farmers to increase their stock of 
sbzep so considerably that there can be no 


doubt, on the whole, it much more than 


2 wakes up for the supposed deerease, by kill- 
ing sheep under two or three years old. 
7 England undersells all the world in fins 
Voollen articles which she now manufactures; = 
in respect to the finer fabrics, it is only ne- 
cessary 10 obser ve, that she undersells not 


only other countrics, but Spain herself, even 


in the manufacture of Spanish wool, for 
e Which she pays an high price. | 
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The advocates for the- introdu&oci of 
Spanish sheep into this country go to the 

opposite extreme of the New Leicester and 

South Down amateurs. The fornter appear 
to pay their chief attention to the fleece, in 
neglect of the carcase of the animal: the 
latter to the aptitude to generate tallow. 
Probably both parties will be found too 
sanguine in supporting their TR * 
favourite hy potheses. 

Lord Sheffield has tried the Spanish n 
in his park, in Sussex, which is fed clue, 
for a series of years, without any apparent 

diminution of the quality of the Spanish 
woot. A similar account is given of expe- 

riments made by his Majesty s command. 

But we are not informed that the svperict- | 

quality of the Spanish wool was preserved 

upon land under an improved gystem of turnip 
and manure grass busbandtry. On the contrary, 
we are to understand that these experiments 


have only been made in parks : i. e. on the 
_ $canty short herbage of uncultivated land, 
which, Ok Is © * close: and, to 3 
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use Lord Sheffield's own expression, * a tenth 
part of the same land, when cultivated, will 
maintam a much larger quantity of sbeep - 
than the whole maintained — * a 


good hind. 
Lord Sheffield, who is a'close reasoner 1 
fair calculator, did not consider it to be his 
interest to mix the Spanish with the South- 
Down, Hereford, or any other breeds ; much 
less to introduce the Spanish wholly, because 
he did not chuse to © sacrifice the carcase and 
to prejudice the shape of his flock: 
would it, 1 apprehend, be found to answer 
the cheep- master s pur pose to rest his interest 
upon an improvement of only ane of the 
properties or qualities of an animal, which 
quality, brought to the highest point of im- 
provement and perfection, can only be a 
Secondary consideration; and especiall y at a 
time when even the manufacturer of the 
article of wool will not give us credit for 


a its Poasessing that superior quality, when I 


grown in. England, from which alone the 
grower can derive any profit. The manu- 
— who saw his ry 8 wool de- 
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clared it to be, © to all appearance, of the 
very first quality; and yet would not pur- 
chase it at the common price of Spanish 
wool. There must be something more in 


this than meets the eye; because had these 


same manufacturers gone to a Spanish mer- 
chant to purchase it, they could only have 
judged of its quality hy its appearunce and feel. 
Viewing this subject in the most favoura- 
ble light for the advocates of it, I do not con- 
ceive that it will be for the interest of this 
country to continue its parks, commons, 


and waste lands uncultivated, merely for the 


sake of growing Spanish wool, to the very 
great detriment of the improvement of the 
carcase, and preventing the increased pro- 

duction of the first necessary of life. 


— 


er 


Wo universally known that Lord Somer- 
ville is the avowed advocate for adopting the 
use of the ox in agriculture, to the utter ex - 
clusion of the horse. The arguments he 
uses in * of this his favqurite scheme | 


j 
"4 
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are extremely plausible. His calculationy 
are chiefly formed upon the circumstances 
of the ox being less subject to diseases than 

the horse; of course, to less risque; that 
the ox is kept at less expence, particu- - 
- larly in corn: and, lastly, that which is so 
self- evident in favour of the ox, and which 
every man's stomach will readily admit, viz. 
that roast beef is better to eat than raw horse 
flesh. His Lordship does not even allow his 

opponents to roast it. Thus a triumph in 
argument appears to be obtained in a mo- 
ment, and, frequently, disputants upon the 

subject sit down quietly, without investi- 

gating, although not convinced. N 

* has not occurred to his Lordship to 
suggest, on the other side of the question, 
That the ox is not so well adapted for brisk 
and active business upon a farm as the 
That as the horse moves quicker than the 
ox, you must, in the cultivation of a farm, 
have a greater number of ox-teams | than 


- would be necessary of horses ; consequently 
you must employ a greater number of men. 
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0 
And this greater number of men required 
for the ox teams demand more wages, and 
oonsume more food, without rendering the 
farmer any adequate or additional benefit. 
That the price of manual labour is every 
day increasing with the increased — 9 
the necessaries of bs, 

That the horse consumes less provender 
a than the ox, although the latter feeds on 
food of an inferior quality ; and therefore 
the difference in quantity of food amply 
n up for the difference in its quality, * 

as applied to the number of each required 
to ee the same e 1 work in the 


p 
0 * 
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lt does not exist in fact, that those farmers who keep an 
improving stock of young horses give them corn, except at 
particular seasons, when their service is extremely hard, or 

their provender of ve ry inferior quality; carrots, and even tur- 
nips, are profitably given to working horses, in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, mixed with chaff. The county of Cambridge, with | 
a few other districts, are exceptions, where the folly of the 
farmers lead them to pamper and fatten their horses, in as 
much as it is dangerous for passengers to pass them on tae 
PR — when eg the corn to market. 
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same period; for the same sized farm will 
require one-third less of liorses than of oxen; 
That young horses, which are not very 
hard worked, „ and 48 ually receive | 
very little corn.“ 
That upon cold, dies or strong ban 
land, at particular times and seasons, when 
certain operations in farming must be ne- 
cessarily performed, the treading of the horse 
is far less hurtful to the land than the poach- 
ing of the ox, on account of his possessing 
less animal spirits, his motion being slomer, 
his carcase heavier, and the construction of 
his feet rendering them more penetrating. 
5 That from the injury the soil may un- 
avoidably receive from the treading of the 
ox, the land, if in a moist condition, cannot wot 
be entered upon for agricultural purposes 
with oxen so soon as it may with horses, by 
several yes . not yy, a con- 
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»I never knew a Norfplk farmer allow a horse more than 
one bushel of oats per week, at the hardest labour, instead of 
| a peek per day, as mentioned by Lord Somervitle. WT 
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a part of the Jabour of the oxen and 
plou ughmen, &. is lost, but also their main- 
tenance ; and another very material delay is 
thereby occasioned, viz. of the season; which, 
in cases that frequently occur in n. 

never can be retrieved, | 

That the horse, bought i in from two to 
three years old, improves in growth and va- 
lue till he is five or six, when he will be 


perfectiy adapted for the purposes of trade 
and luxury, and * be * 50d to great 
advantage. 
That by tans em hos g young ; horaes for 
agricultural purposes, we relieve the soil from 
the maintenance of a large portion of un- 
profitable animals, (because if not so em- 
ployed they are idle) at a time when they 
are too young, and wholly unfit for their 
ultimate destination. — for hunters, for the 
army, gentlemen's carriages, hackneys, drays, 
That by the most experienced waggoners 
in England it is ascertained, that the ox is 
not so well adapted for travelling long } r. 
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nes or so well calculated for the aceommo- 
dations afforded, whilst travelling, at inris 


upon the road, and particularly-in towns, 
notwithstanding all that has been asserted 
by his Lordship 1 in favour of the 2 | 


= practice. 


That the breeding and 3 of horses 


(with the intention of selling them when ma- 


ture) for all the purposes for which animals 
of pleasure, draught, and burden are re- 


quired, has, in Yorkshire and in several of 
the northern counties, been the chief source 


of the farmer's profit. * 


That such horses *. generally, in 1 times 


of peace, been exported i into foreign countries 


to very great advantage ; ; and have, in days 
of great plenty, when provisions were low 


Min ——_— 
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® Tt has not yet been contended, that for the general pur- 


poses of agriculture the ox is stronger than the horse, be- 


cause in practice it has commonly occurred, that where oxen 


are in continual use, a larger number of them are employed 
for the different agricultural purposes, as at least three to 


two, than of horses in other districts of a similar soil. But 
this circumstance I leave out of my statement altogether. 


1 


foreigners, at a high rate. 


And that upon the conclusion of the pre- 


sent unfortunate war, from the enormous 


destruction of horses which it has occasioned, 5 
upon the Continent the demand for that ani- 
mal is likely to increase to a greater extent 


than at any former period. op 
The horse may be wonderfully 1 


without any additional expence, and with a 
due observance to adopt the particular sort 


of horse to the most profitable uses on vari- 
ous soils in cultivation. Varieties of horses 


may be produced, first, answering all agri- 


cultural purposes, a and afterwards abundant] y 


to supply every purpose of profit, conve- 
nience, and luxury.“ Under a due and rapid 
cultivation of forests, commons, waste, and : 


at present unproductive lands, with the 


— 


* Except the present cat- legged horse for racing. 


verting some part of the superabundant pro- : 
duce of Britain into -articles of NEE" to 


I 
i 
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| ack of peace, we may possibly again 
want that medium for exporting the produce 


of our soil before alluded 10; if not, I have 
pointed out the least expensive mode of pro- 


ducing a supply of those animals for our 


own. purposes: and however roast beef 
may be better to eat than horse flesh, Lord 
Somerville must find other arguments beyond 


those he has already hit upon, to convince 
me, and some other obstinate men, that the 


horse shall be wholly banished from our 
farms, and that a due mixture of horses and 
oxen in our farming labour will not be more 
profitable than the separate use of either. 
These considerations should, 1 presume, 
have been impressed on your Lordship's 
mind when discussing this subject. For 
what purpose you have. introduced in your 
book the modes practised in Portugal and 
France, I know not, for they convey no aaa 
: information to this country. 
I hall conclude this branch of the es 
| with the owing statement: 5 
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Tur following rough calculation of profit and loss between the respective keeping of oxen and horses 


for the cultivation of a farm of a given size, which employs twelve horses to perform the necessary 
labour thereon (under all the circumstances herein before recited) and would mo for Gs same 


| work eighteen oxen. This statement is taken for the term of three years. 


7. 4. 4 
240 0 0 


HORSES: DR. L. 
Twelve horses, at 20l. per horse 


Loss of one horse 20 0 0 
Balance of profit - 11 10 | 
| 374 19% 
r 
Eightoen oxen; purchased in at 12). 216 0 07 
Extra manual labour more than neces- 
_ vaty for twelve horses, being one 
wan and two boys, —moderately 3 
—— per annum — 120 0 o 
8 2 336 9 0 


The 8 of the keyp of * 4 as1 have Send edel I 33 to be FART in value though 


£ 4. a 


PER CONTRA. | 
Eleven horses, sold out at 311. 108. 346 10 0 
One sold out at ke. - 7: $0 
371 10 0 
S © © 5 a4 
Eighteen oxen, sold out at 181. each g24 o 
Balance of loss, by n the 
6 — 1 0 
2 
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not in quantity, and therefore not neceteary'to be introduced into this et 
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From the result of the foregoing state⸗ 
ment, it must necessarily appear, that the 
»CONON CE plan for cultivating our Soil 
| to the greatest advantage, and providing food 
for man, and raising horses for the purposes 
of trade and luxury with the least waste, 
end at the least expence, will be, to employ, 

upon soils to which they are respectively best 
ia young borses and young: oxen in all the 
departments of agriculture, for that interval of 
4 their ground at laat. het hb would ier 


e. CE, 


tha * subject of ate . ; 
enltural importance, and the proceedings 
under Acts of Parliament having been re- 
e; . __—_— as 1 apprehend, with 
out due cpusideration, I take the liberty of 
e to the public: the following obscr= 
vations upon Resolutions respecting the in- 
bene and improvement of waste lands, 
9 icated by the House of Commons to | 
the House- of Lords on the 19th of May, 
' 1800, — +0 be privgnt 
on the 26th June. £ 
Resolved, That in order to Fe the 
expenve of bills of inclosure, it may be ex- 
pedient that regulations should be. adopted 
by the two houses of Parliament, for the 
admission of affidavits, authenticated by the 
certificate of one or more Magistrates, as 
ufficient evidence of the notices, the con- 
_ gents, und the allegations in the preamble of 
auch bills, instead of the parole evidence now 


f . I aden where the latter should * 
| _ 


9 


pear at the. time to be necessary from n- 
cular circumstances. 
Resolved, That, for 1. same purpose, 
it may be expedient that a general law ahould 
be passed, comprizing all such provisions as 
hy experience have been found necessary in 
most bills of inclogure ; 1 . * 
bills in future might refer. 
Resolved, That, 3 diminiah 
other expences incidental to bills-of inclo- 
sure, it may be. expedient that provision 
should be made in such general law for tax- 
ing the charges of the Solicitor, regulating 
the conduct of the Commissioner, and pre- 
venting any unnecexary delay 1 
such bills into effect. 1 
Resolved, That n e 
cloures, not exceeding three hundred acres, 
it may be. eee 
bills should be considered, as to the pay- 
ment of fees, only as single bills ; and that 
those for the incloayes. of b wrecks ch, | 
dd be mac ly to. the payment of 


4 


5 ” 
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half the bill fees due on a single bill: the 


admeasurement in both cases to be proved in 
the same manner as is proposed by the first 


resdlution regarding notices and consents. 
| With regard to the first resolution, every 


same time, a relaxation from the mode al- 


ready pursued might open a door for more 
serious inconveniences, both to individuals 
and the public, than at present exists, as 
will more readily appear in the further con- 


sideration of this subject. It is an evil that 


will, in a considerable degree, cure itself, 
a series of years past, against the measure, 


amonget the lower order of proprietors i 


every day wearing away ; and therefore it is 1 
| reasonable to conclude, that when the Soli- 


citors of an inclosure act shall inform them 


chat their coming forward at a public meet- 
ing. for the purpose of signing their con- 
bents, will be attended with a considerable 


— 
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man eonversant with the nature of the bu» 
siness of an inclosure must lament the ex- 
pence of obtaining consents, &c. yet, at the 
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saving, their appearance, at the time and 
place fixed, will be a matter of certainty. / 
As to the proof of the allegations of the 


preambles of bills, I presume that both 
houses of Parliament will see the neoessity 


of 50 fur guarding the rights of the 
subject, as to require direct and positive 


proofs to be continued to he adduced at their 


respective bars; an expence” of no consi- 
derable importance when ompared with the 
object attained, and when the n. - 
: _ it are praperly-pursued. 
With regard to the secorid pies 
and except some certain formalities after the 
"HANGS to an inclosure- bill is reed. 


for regulating future indbosure bills, road 
probably: be found as inapplicable, unne- 
cessary, and improper, as a general law-for 
the future cultivation of the lands to be di- 
vided and inclos ed. Th oe p — e bre 
most in the hahit of carrying inclosure acts 
into execution, are well aware that they are 
Already ies genera and yoluminous, being 


— 
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commonly stuffed with many clauses Which, 


to say the best of them, are inapplicable, 
and often unnecessary- V whilst others might 
have been introduced in their stead, which 
would bave tended to the interest of the 


_ += Inclos bills have been generally 8 

_ tained: by the superior activity of Solicitors 
in procuring their clients oonsents; and as 
one of the material objects in their view is 


the > emolument of. the office of Solicitor and 


| a bill is cooked 


expeditious way, without a 
£4 Aua, competent, and deliberate —— 


dae for e of al local bp 


diments and defects; not only promoting 7 
thereby the permanent interest of the par- 
— parish or distriẽt immediately under 


consideration, but also improving, in many 


© nn the adjoining * and dis- - 
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tricts already cents with respect n | 


effectual drainages, irrigations, and other 
improvements, the benefits of which would 
be immense. Surely these objects, which 
ought to have been more particularly within 
the view of the framers and supporters of 
these resolutions, will not be best pro- 
moted by opening a door for more compat?, 
confined, secret, or anna . in 
obtaining inclosure bills. 
| __ Upon the best view of — it wil | 
appear, that the necessary clauses of a pro- 

per inclosure bill are of a local consideration, 
and W. any n law een 


. 
With N to hs thisd n it 


| may be necessary, in order to elucidate 1 


several subjects, to enter into a full conside- 
| ration of . . and er. 


the, its which 18 res ccribed ito myo 
in these pages. 


- 1 prevume that, as the Solicitor's charges 
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— up for proceedings which are com- 
monly known and understood by the parties 


interested or concerned in inclosures, At. 
- would be no difficult task to examine a few 


experienced professional men at the bars of 


both houses of Parliament, whereby a table 
of allowances might be settled, in two hours. 


upon whack the subsequent charges of Soli - 
99 citors or Clerks to Commissioners might be 


ela gps * — 
which they are composed, and not a little 

promated by jealousies, and party, or elec- 
ſdooneering schemes, which too commonly 
subsist between the proprietors. Difficulties 


are but too frequently created by a certain 
description of medling agents and attornies, 


who, in order to get employed, or piqued 


that they were werlooked in the first in- 
stance, are induced to create them ; and thus 
their ingenuity: is put on the rack to invent 


8] | 
clauses, under colour of guarding the par- 
ticular interests of their respective clients 
in certain instances, which are often in- 
serted, and others more beneficial struck 
| out. Therefore, when the Commissioners 
-meet, to proceed upon the execution of 
an inclosure act, of the clauses of which 
they are wholly ignorant, and come to lay 
| the variety of them together, they find them 
insufficient for all the necessary purposes of 
improvement, for they cut and operate 
against each other. The extreme inconve- 
nience and delay of the interests of the 

2 from these circumstances me im- 
The es W for i ts abject the 
protection of the rights. and interest of the 
lowest as well as of the- most exalted pro- 
prietor, has, from time to ay enacted that 
public notice, from the Commissioners to 
the proprietors, should be given of their 


| different proceedings, and of the times and 


places when and where they may either ap- 
peal to them, or against them. And in 
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order to elucidate these mibjects, it may not 
be improper to enumerate some of the pro- 
ceedings, for which from ten to twenty-one 
days notice are generally given of appeals, 
Ke. om Fa 
ist. Notice for receiving claims: and 
should the claims not be delivered at the 
first meeting, a second for such purpose "Ry 
generally _ | 

Such claims (the whole "IG received) 
are me directed by the act to be pub- 
lished.. . 

. 2dly. With FER notice for receiving ob- 
jections. Such objections being published, 
notice is then given for the parties to come 
forward with evidence on both sides. 

Notices are also required to be given when 
the lines of the public roads are staked out, 
anda meeting appointed for hearing objections 

to such public roads, &c. In fact, three- 
fourths of the public meetings for carrying 
into execution an act of inclosure, are ex- 
_ provaly occasioned by a strict adherence to 
Ld | 


— es” ae cr rr ee Is 


't 
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Et. the . in order to 3 wy 


gselves of the advantages to 
> erecting proper and necessa 


2 
some e of its clauses, perhaps wisely intended 


operating upon the Coca tober, to induce, 


them to allow a march to be stolen upon the 


interests of those who are less vigilant, or 


| less powerful. When, from the difficulty of : 
prodi ucing evidence on the part of the pro- 


prietors, or of determining upon claims on 


the part of the Commissioners, or from riots, 
- quarrels, and disputes among t the proprietors, 


delay and expensive, tiresome proceedings 
are occasioned, they are charged upon the 
Commissioners, * and imputed by the illi- 
beral and uninformed, to wilful delay and 


neglect on their * The office of a Com- 


211 may not be 3 of 8 that those who 


have been the loudest in exclaiming against the increased 
expences of inclesures have themselves augmented them, 
f by employing two Solicitors in passing inclosure bills where 


one was only necessary; andwho have not availed them- 


rived from inclosing, by 
uildings and fences, whereby 
their estates might be occupied to the greatest advantage, 
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missioner is chiely a mental, not a cor poreal 
employment; and the Legislator, Who sug- 
gested that Commissioners should be employ- 
ed a given number of hours per day, was not 
aware how such employment was to be found 
them; that is to say, how, at any of those 
meetings, held expressly by legislative autho- 
rity, for the purpose of receiving objections 
to the proceedings, or for hearing appeals 
against the acts of the Commissioners, shall 
they employ themselves woben no such oHections 
or appeals shall be brought forward, which is 
frequently the case? Those persons who 
are conversant with the business of Commis- 
sioners. under inclosure acts well know, that 
there are no proceedings under any one act 
which will not admit of their attending to 
those of more than one in any given day. 
Ihe limiting Commissioners from acting 
nen. more than one inclosure in a day 
would be subject to the following objections, 
amongst many others, too tedious to enu- = 


ne for the present purpose: 
1. That the most experienced men would. 
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120 the nature of the proceedings already : 


explained, even when attending inclosure 


meetings, be at least half their time unem- 
ployed. 
2. From the foregoing circumstance, local 
men, less experienced, would be let into an 
employment for which they are less quali- 
fied; and such men being too much in 
the habit of living with the parties inte- 
rested, would enter more readily into their 
views and opinions, and consequently be 
too apt to indulge them in obtaining what- 
ever they require, however injurious to the 
interests of others. Men who are in the 
habit of acting generally as Commissioners 
are by far the most desireable for that ap- 
f Point ment, when its objects are considered 
as extending no further than a fair and equi- 
table comparative valuation of the original : 
” properties, and an equal distribution and 
division of the new. There are many local 
men who would be excellent Commissioners 
if carried fifty miles from home, where they 
should know neither the proprietors nor 
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their property. In making this observation, 
I request to be understood as placing the 
objectionable part of it more to the falli- 
bility of human nature than to particular 
persons. 

3. It would be deprivin g men ho have 
devoted their whole time, for a series of years, 
to a particular pursuit, from deriving the 
same kind of emolument from their matured 
experience which is common to mere me- 
chanics in the division of their labour, 
This would be a measure, as I conceive, 
extremely unjust, improper, and unwise. 
- hate more propriety might a law be enacted 
to prohibit a pleader of causes from hold- _ 
ing more than one brief, or of taking more 
than one fee in any one day ; because the 
cause in which the lawyer might be concern- 
| ed could come on but once: for one moment's 
neglect, inattention, or delay on his part, 
as far as his client's safety or prosperity de- 
pended on that particular case or trial, might | 
ruin him for ever. Cn the contrary, the 
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business in which the Commissioner is en- 
gaged being procrastinated or delayed by his 
engaging in too much business, carries against 
him not much more than a charge of putting 
a paltry fee of two guineas into his pocket, 
for which he may not, in the opinion of the 
narrow- minded. have sufficiently laboured, 
the contractedness of whose souls might never 
have permitted them to observe that, in truth, 
the office of Commissioner is, as before ob- 
served, rather a mental than a bodily exertion, 
and that one bright suggestion, the result of 
matured experience, grafted upon common 
sense, or the timely resistance or prevention of 
one interested or oppressive movement, may 
_ entitle modest, unassuming men to more 
: honourable consideration than all that 'cer- 
tain clamorous, time-serving, interested, of 
reforming Proprietors can bestow. = 
With regard to labour and time to be em- 
fu ployed in the mere act of valuing land; after 
a datum or first principle is fixed for the first 
consideration of "ny all the remainder is 
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mere comparative estimation, in performing | 
which the most firm and active mind cannot 


preserve its vigour in actual employment for 


more than a few hours in a day; I may 


venture to say not more than six or seven; 


afterwards the clayey and the sandy are 
viewed with an equal eye. Who then shall 


5 prescribe the length of precise time in which 
two or three men of various capacities of body 
and mind shall continue to act together with 


equal vigour for the benefit of that concern 
in which they are equally pledged to take a 


part? 


4. It would be reversing the common 
practice observed towards men in offioes of 
public trust and respeRability, which has. 


stood the test of the refined wisdom of ages, 
because there is no plan devised by these re- 
formers, under their proposed regulations, 


of i increasing the fees of Commissioners at a 
time when their expences are nnavoidably 
double what they formerly were when the 


fee of two pound two shillings per day was 


* - 
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Sstablished: on the contrary, their kw 
leads them to suggest, and the Legislature 
is called upon to pass a law to increase a 
mans activity and vigour, by withholding 
from him a Proper remuneration for his ex- 
ertions. ä ; 
The Legislature i is called upon in 8 to 
increase the respectability and secure the 
| honour, integrity, and independent spirit of 
Commissioners by the like means; and also 


= assuring them with every possible proof 
that! ingenuity can invent, that they are con- 


sidered merely as 4 necessary evil, and en- 
titled to no share of confidence which can 
Possibly be withheld. | 
Since there are some dishonourable 
men in the world, Possessed of extensive 
landed property, mixed with the property 
of others, it may be expected, and it does 
sometimes occur, that such proprietors 
seek for and appoint to the office f 
Commissioner such persons as are most 
likely to attempt, and persevere in their views 


men of great and universal practical kno w- 
spirit, who, in the execution of that office, 


the most abject cottager as objects equally 1 
entitled to their protection. The confidence 
which must necessarily be placed in them, as far 1 
as it goes, in the equal distribution of property 
from thirty to two or three hundred thou- 
sand pounds value, is much greater than 
that which can possibly be placed officially 
in the hands of a judge of the law, because 
his province is merely to expound it to a jury. | 
The Commissioner is judge andjury A 
che parties in every cause, and corruption = 
on their part, to a certain extent, might 
be committed without detection. It is 
absurd to think of placing any second per- 
sons behind them, to develope or inspect 
- Heir conduct, because such second persons 
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to carry a favourite point. But generally 5 | ü 

sptaking, the office of a Commissioner upon = 
inclosures is such as is best conducted by 15 14 
ledge, possessing high and independent bt | 
regard the interest of the proudest Peer and ” 
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would, by such procedure, virtually become 
the actual Commissioners ; and therefore it 
would be better to appoint them as such in 
dhe first instance, because if decision be not 
lodged and fixed in some point, you may go 
on ad infinitum. 
The . Regulating the conduct of the Commis- 
sioners, a principal feature in the third reso- 
lution, demands much consideration ; and in 
a case where the rights of individuals, from 
the highest to the lowest, are so materially 
concerned, too much caution cannot be em- 
ployed, because any particular controul of 
their conduct has a tendency to throw undue 
influence into the hands of the principal pro- 
prietor or proprietors, which will be likely 
to operate to the injury of the lower order 
of them. And I will be bold to assert, that 
the power of appeal to the General Quarter 
Sessions, without its decisions being subject 
to the controul of a superior Court, is likely 
to produce that effect. : 
In order to define this point a 3 
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it is necessary to take a view of the Bench of 
Quarter Sessions, particularly in small coun- 
ties, to see of whom it is generally com- 
posed; in which consideration I put all legal 
sagacity out of the question; we do not need 
it in the present case. 
Since the independent way ** of 
moderate fortune has been annihilated, from 
causes unnecessary here to develope, it is 
generally composed of those, who, of all 
others, the learned and noble President of a 
great house will probably tell us, when this 
subject shall be again agitated, ought not to 
be entrusted with a decision upon any part 

: of it,“ not because they are, truly — 


* Mr. . Blackstone, upon this sulzect, delivers 
himself as follows: | 
The impartial administration of justice, which secures 
both our persous and our properties, is the great end of 
civil society. But if that be entirely intrusted to magis- 
trates, or select body of men, and those generally selected 
by the Prince, or such as enjoy the highe>t offices in the 
state, their decisions, in spite of their own natural inte- 
grity, will have frequently an involuntary bias towards those 
of their own rauk and dignity; it is not to be expected from 
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ing, the most unlikely of all men in society 
to understand it, having been brought up 

and educated in other pursuits, but because 
it frequently occurs that one of their on 
order is immediately involved in the disputes 


upon this subject which comes officially 


before them, as well as the interest of their 

immediate patron or patrons in ex pecta- 
tion. At the same time I am disposed to 
give those gentlemen as much credit for the 
purity of their intentions as the learned 
J udge * allowed the jurymen of Kent, in the 
case of the King v. Waddington, © 
And in order that * Justice may be ad- 


—_ — 


— 


human nature, that the fow mould! be always attentive to the - 
interests and good of the many, | 
Every new tribunal, erected for the decision of facts 
without the intervention of a jury (whether composed of 
Justices of the Peace, Commissionersof the Revenue, Judges 
of a Court of Conscience, or any other standing magistrates) 


js a step towards es:ablishing aristocracy, the most oppres- 
sive of absolute governments. 


© The administration of j justice should * 2 S chatte, 
but should not even be zuepected. 


 F Lord Kenyon, 
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ministered in the best and purest manner 
Possible, submit to the good sense of the 
public, whether the proceedings of Commis- 
sioners, in the execution of an inclosure 
bill, ought at any rate to be referred 
to the controul and absolute decision of 


the magistrates at a Quarter Sessions, much 


less that their powers should, upon the 
present occasion be enlarged: for, whether 


the lordly land-owner is sitting u pon the 
bench, arbitrarily deciding upon questions 


wherein his own particular rights and in- 


terests are concerned, or whether he is vir- 


tually represented there by his mere de- 


pendents, constituting a majority of the 
| Judges, makes but little in the account; and 
whether, under all the circumstances of this 
case, the adopting the present resolutions 
would not have a tendency rather to delay 


than to facilitate a more general inclosure. 
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Tux following remarks upon the errors 
which have crept into the practice of inclos- 
ing, although generally mentioned in my 
Review of Mr. Young's Report, I conceive 
necessary to introduce here more in detail, 
to impress landed proprietors with the ne- 
_ cessity of attending more than at presen t 0 
the Shape and form of allotments, as a means 
of recommending it to legislative attention. 
It is very well known, that the common 
directions to Commissioners under acts of 
Parliament for inclosures are, after setting 


out various parcels for lords of manors, and 


others, for stone, gravel, and clay pits, com- 
pensation for tythes, &. &c. to allot the 
residue among the several proprietors and 
persons interested therein, quantity, quality, 
contiguity, and situation duly considered. But 
this practice of Commissioners has frequently 
been followed by much evil; sometimes from : 
their mistaking the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, or the meaning of the term contiguily ; 
w sometimes from not understanding the most 
profitable uses to which the * allot- 
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ments might be applied after the division 
and inclosure. It also sometimes proceeds 
from their not forming a true comparative 
estimate between the benefit to be derived 
from setting out square or compact allot- 
ments, with a view to the building farm 
houses in central situations, in preference 
to the preserving a connection of the allot- 
ments with antient farm houses and build- 
ings in outside or remote situations of a 
parish, where a variety of interests are 
crowded together, and where the allotments 
of all the proprietors, and particularly those 
of the most considerable, to whom square- 
ness and compactness ought to be the prin- 
cipal object, are extended in narrow stripes 
to a * distance from the ancient build- 
ings. 

The general practice is not only in favour 
of the latter procedure, but, where a paris! 
consists of soils of different qualities, goes 
farther into the practical error of allotting to 


would amount to no more than a moderate 


the same proprietor (whose whole interest 
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sized farm) various parcels, that he may have 
a little of all the different soils. of which the 


land consists; a method by which the expence 
of fencing is increased, and the possibility of | 
compactness prevented altogether. Besides, a 
proprietor of this description of property not 
having a sufficient quantity of any one species 
of soil to enable him to adopt that system of 
husbandry, and course of cropping, to which 


it is best adapted, without being obliged to 


divide his parcel into mere modicums, he is 
left in the condition of. a mariner at sea wich- 


out a compass to w him or. a rudder to 
steer by. 


Estates thus laid out, OO ite as 
locked up in mortmain from any future al- 
teration, on account of the intermixture of 
college and church lands, the property of 
lunatics, minors, trustees, &. &c. are ren- 
dered of less value, than if no division and 
inclosure had taken place; for had the land 
remained in the state of common, or open 
field, the good sense of the community would 
tooner or later have contrived and adopted 


„ | 
a more beneficial and profitable mode of 
* and dividing them. 

Ia justice to the public, regardless of 

the comments and observations of many 

Commissioners of the old school, who will 

join in condemning nie for the supposed 

temerity of my remarks, I freely, and in 
terms unqualified, declare, that in dividing 
and inclosing landed property, there is no 
practice so beneficial as to lay out each allot- 
ment for a farm as compact and as square as 
possible, that the proprietor may be induced 
either to build, or to remove his buiidings to 
its centre, which will, in almost every case, 
tend to his present and future advantage. 
I am well aware that the contrary practice - 
will have many advocates. It will be par- 
ticularly countenanced by those who have 


been for a series of years in the constant 


| habit of persevering in it, and whom, as a 
Commissioner of no inconsiderable practice, 
1 have constantly opposed, and endeavoured 

= to convince, though without the SUCCESS de- 

3H - 
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sired, as well knew from calculation and 
experience, that an occupier of a square farm 
of arable land can better afford to pay hig 
interest for all the expences of erecting 
buildings in its centre, than if he were to 
haye the same buildings provided for him, 
without any additional expence, upon any 
part of the outer lines of that square; for, 
by having his house and farm-yerd in a si- 
tuation so convenient, a great deal of la- 
bour would be saved. How much more then 
must it tend to his disadvantage where his 
buildings are situated at one end of a farm, 
laid out in the form of a parallelogram, 
whilst the other end is extended two or 
rhree miles from his dwelling. * 


»The 8quareness NORTE FE W and the 
placing the buildings in eentral situations, will very much 
favour the cultivation of bees. The advantages to be de- 
rivet from these industrious little animals are immense. 

By their roving from blossom to blossom, they greatly 

forward the fructification of plants; 2. their honey, medi- 
cinally and domestically appropriated, contributes both to our 
health and conveniency, and might, if cultivated as largely 
as circumstances would admit, and brought into fashion, be 
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Should the advocates for that mode of 
allotting farms which I deprecate, urge that 
they are induced to the practice on account 

of the dearness of all building materials, and 
the expence of erecting new buildings, let 


them recollect, that the expence of daily labour 
increases in a larger ratio. 


- I can from calculation and experience ever 
defend the position, that a farmer who o2- 
 cupies an arable farm, with the house and 


a | conviderable dubstitwie for 8 and b allow a 
greater portion of our soil for the cultivation of corn. 

This subject is worthy of the most profound attention; 
the purposes to which the wax may be applied 1 need not 
here enumerate ; suffice it to say that we pay hard money 
for its annual importation, as well as for tallow, which a ge- 

_ neral cultivation of bees would in a great measure supersece. 

The refuse of the whole product might be very profi ably 
converted into a wholesome aud . beverages. called 
Mead Wine. | 
I am informed by a man of respectability, who i is deserving 
of credit, that he rents a house and a small piece of ground 
at Kentish Town, near London, at thirty pounds per annum, 
(a place not famed for gardens) where he has for many 
years cultivated bees; from which he has derived an an- 
nual profit amounting to from three to four hundred 
ous. 
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necessary outbuildings in its centre, can aſſurd 
to pay double the rent of him who occupies 
one of the same quality and quantity of land, 
situated as before described, with his-build- 


Ingo. e an e ef de 0 peenicle= 
n. 
Squareness or n of allotments 5 
may in all cases be effected upon a division 
ef a common ar common field, even where 
annnnnnhrr. 
able directions. It may be done by means of 
„ 
 venience of particular proprietors to whose 
chare side or distant allotments may fall. 
And where a parish consists of various soils, 
the proprietor who is intitled to a conside- = 
rable quantity, may conveniently have farms 
bet out in different situations, so as to receive 
a dus proportion of each soil. 

In certain cases, near large towns, Ro. 
2 —— 
desireable, the application of general rules 
may be very difficult, and perhaps unneces- 
tary, But for the most part, by adopting 
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small proprietors will have their allotments 
laid out in situations near their houses and 
cottages, upon soils which are generally best 
adapted for being laid down for — the 


_— most desirable for them. 


: — upon mne 1 


| hen camts dab ben upon one ht 


Save that, in 


— — be allotted 


to the proprietor whose most general estate 


3 — — mance: of -ing- 
_  provement, and vice vers. 

| in al parts of Englaod may be found 
— farmers for every deacription of soil, at a 


portions eee 


wh derived: from its occupatian. 


This is not the first nn. 


to convince the public of the benefit that 


And if the land 1 — to 


1 quantity, quality, contiguity, and relative situation, 


- 
— — — — 
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of thousands of pounds. 


5 c 2 
right de derived from a due. attention to 


this particular practice. In my publication 


ih 1787, upon the general benefit to be de- 


rived from the inclosure of common fields 
and waste lands, this improvement was first 
; suggested: notwithstanding which I have 


had the mortification of since seeing landed 
property injiired by the contrary practice, 


= and a loss sustained by individuals, to say 


nothing 1 of some ae 


After a due aide of n 


ance of this subject, will not every man of © 


common- sense immediately cor inde, that 
they whose pretensions to experience can 


only be derived from the long continued 
exercise of error, they 
acquainted with the best practical husbandry 
cf the most improved counties, husbandry | 
that has been tried. and sanctioned by the 


who are wholly un- 


test of experience, cannot be competent to 


estimate the value of Soil i in its present state, 


much less to judge of the advantages to be 
derived from the change of its condition in 


n 


L zu . 


consequence of a division and inclosure? 
With equal probability of success might we 
expect a skilful operation in a critical case 
of surgery to be id by. an ignorant 
ny cm | 
It is to be lamented that acts of inclosure 
are frequently solicited and obtained, the 
clauses of which are drawn from mouldy pre- 
cedents, found in the glass- case of a country 
Solicitor; precedents that in no one point 
apply to the removal of the various local 
impediments to improved agriculture, or to 
the promoting of the advantages to be de- 
rived from situation. Parishes are frequently 
80 differently situated and circumstanced, as 
to their capability of i improvement, that with 
equal justice and propriety might the terms 
and conditions of the legacies and bequests 
found in the will of one man be apps ” 
that of another. 
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| A CURSORY EXAMINATION — «««- * 
| n or POE 


THE BILL. 
— ͤ —-„—-— 


ENTITLED an Act for as, W 
one act certain provisions usually inserted in 
acts of inclosure, and for facilitating the 
mode of proving the several facts usually 
required on the passing of such acts, which 
passed the House of Commons, and was sent 
to the House of Lords, where it was ordered 
to be printed on the 23d of July, of the pre- 
sent year, but was afterwards rejected. 
It is evidently not the production of prac- | 
tical knowledge or of acute discrimination. 
Amongst a variety of objectionable matter, 
it will be sufficient, in propt.ef-umy ssert 
to enumerate the following: 
And whereas disputes or doubts may. 
PE concerning the boundaries of parishes 
and manors to be divided and inclosd, and 
of parishes and manors adjoining thereto, 
be it therefore enacted, That the Commis- 
sioners 3 in or by virtue of any such 


8 
act shall, and they are hereby authorized 
and required by examination of witnesses 
upon eath, (which oath any one or more of 
such Commissioners is hereby empowered to 
administer), and by such other legal ways 
and means as they shall think proper, to 
enquire into the boundaries of the several 
parishes and manors; and in case it shall 
appear to such Commissioners that the boun- 
daries of the parishes and manors are not 
then sufficiently ascertained and distin- 
guizhed, such Commissioners shall, and they 
are hereby authorized and required to ascer- 
tain; set out, determine, and fix the same 
respectively, and after the said boundaries 
hall be so ascertained, set out, determined, 
and fixed; the same shall, and are hereby 
declared to be the boundaries of such parishes 
| and maren, [nbje&t' to an appel to the 
Quarter Sessions. 
The extent of the * FEM goes f 
merely to che ascertaining and fixing the 
We boundary of the n in- 
| 08 --. 
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the space of twenty years next before 
the passing of such act, without any legal 


(C 


tended to be inclosed; it does not go to the 
extent of exchanging lands between those 


parishes and others adjoining to them, with a 
view to cut the (generally irregular) respec- 
tive boundaries straight, and thereby. im- 
mensely to save fencing. It is well known 


that in the division of parishes there are 


frequently brooks, or small streams of water, 
which might often be turned to great agri- 


cultural advantages to the respective dis- 


tricts under a judicious disposition of them, 


if comprehensively considered by all thje 
parties interested, previously to the framing 


of an inclosure bill — first, promoting ge- 
neral and particular drainages ; next, irriga- 


tions, canals, &c. What general bill could 


possibly reach all the ramifications 5 


this subject may spreadꝰ 6 
8 ie enen! That all i in- 


croachments which Shall have been made 
on any commons and waste lands within 


(45) 
.grant or authority for that purpose, shall be 
deemed part of the commons and waste lands 


to be divided and inclosed by virtue thereof, 
and the same shall be divided and inclosed ac- 


cordingly: Provided, nevertheless, that all 


and every such encroachments shall be allotted 
to the person or persons who shall. at the 
time of making the allotments be in the 
possession of such encroaclunents, or in the 
W of the rents and profits thereof.” 
This clause does not provide any necessary 
approbation of the Commissioners, or con- 
sents of parties, as to the particular situations 


of eneroachments; but is compulsory on the 


* 


part of the Commissioners to allot the land 


encroached to the encroacher: so that if a 
cottager has encroached a piece of ground 
at any distance from his habitation, however 
inconvenient his continuance of it might be 


to himself, in comparison with land of the 


value of it to be allotted to him at his door, 
or to any other proprietor, the Commis- 
sioners would be compelled, by the direc- 


nons of this act, to allot it to the encroacher, | 
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and also ts provide bim a road to it, which; in 


many cases, would probably ccst the pro · 


Prietors at large ten times more than his 
allotment would be worth. ; 


And be it further enacted, that a true, 


exact, and particular survey, admeasurement, 
plan, and valuation of all the lands and 
grounds to be divided, allotted, and inclosed 
by en; such act, and also of all the messages, 
n 8 yes . 
_- parish be ee eee 
or by such other person or persons as they 
shall nominate and appoint, as soon as on- 


veniently may be for the purposes of such 
act, and the number of acres, roods, and 


perches, in statute measure, contained in all 
the lands and grounds directed or authorized 
to be divided, allotted, and inclased, and 
also in all the ancient inclosed lands, grounds, | 
and homesteads aforesaid, and of each and 


every proprietors distinot property in the 


s, within any 


same er at the time of making uch 


reopellive agents, and all persons interested 


1 
rey and admeasurement, shall be therein 
set forth and Specified ; and. that the Said 


survey, admeasurement, and plan, shall be 
kept by such Commissioners; and the per- 


son or persons who shall make such survey, 
admeasurement, plan, and valuation, and 
verify the same upon oath, at any meeting 
to be held after the making thereof, (which 
oath the Commissioners or any one of them 
are and is hereby-empowered and required 
to administer), and the” proprietors and their 


> therein, sball, at all seasoable times, have li- 


berly to peruse and inqpect the game, and to take 
_ thereof and extrafts therefrom respeffively.” 
| The preceding clause would give the pro- 
prietors an opportunity of at least interrupt- 
ing the Commissioners in the progress of the 
business, and tend to create delay and ex- 
pence, because every proprietor would have 
equal authority to inspect maps, and take 


copies and extracts: so that in cases of large 


districts, where property is equally divided, 
the first twelve months after plans are made 
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they might be constantly taken up by the 
proprietors, and defaced, and thereby ren- 
dered wholly unfit for the pur poses of geo- 
metrical division. In other cases, proprietors 
of extensive property and their agents would, 
for these purposes, have the most frequent ; 
access to the Commi issioners, and thereby 
sometimes create undue influence, and al- 
ways the jealousy of the lower order of the 
proprietors. Would not this clause have 
stood better in the customary way, to with- : 
Hold the inspection of the plans without the 
Commissiogers* consent, till the latter de- 
livered two copies with their awardꝰ 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, þ 
that nothing herein contained shall authorize 
such Commissioners to hear and determine 
any difference or dispute which may arise 
touching the right or title to any lands, te- 
nements, or hereditaments; but such Com- 
missioners shall assign and set out the several 
allotments directed to be made unto the 


pergon or persons who at the time of the 
division and inclosure shall have ja actual 
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seizin or possession of the lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments in lieu or in right whereof . 


such allotment hall be res pectively made. 


This clause directs the Commissioners w 
allot: to the parties in possession, in cases of 
disputed titles. Surely it would have been 
more for the interest of the party ultimately 
entitled that a summary plan had been de- 
vised for determining upon titles before the 
Commissioners should allot ; because cases 
may frequent] y happen under this clause, 
where persons actually entitled to disputed 
property, would lose a great portion of the 
value of their estates for want of that com- 
pPactness and consolidation with their other 
property in the same parish or district. 
And be it further enacted, that such 
Commissioners, in making the several allot- 
ments directed by any such act, shall have 
due regard as well to the situation of the 
respectiye houses or homesteads of the pro- 
Prietors, as to the quantity and quality of 
the lands and grounds to be allotted to them 
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respectively, s 80 far as may be consistent with 
the general convenience of the said pro- 


prietors, and that such Commissioners in 
making the said allotments shall have parti- 
_ cular regard to the convenience of the owners 
or proprietors of the smallest estates in the 
lands and grounds directed to be allotted | 


and exchanged.” 


Would it not be advisable that n ö 
sioners should be directed to allot estates 
squarely and compaci iy, for reasons _—_ 
Ms 1 
And be it further enacted, that if any 
— or persons shall think him, her, or 
themselves aggrieved by any thing done in 
duch case (except in such cases where the 


odrnüders, acts, and determinations of the Com- 


missioners are by such act directed to be 
final, binding, and conclusive upon all 
— * he, she, or they inay appeal to tbe 
General Quarter Sessions of the Peace which 
shall be held for the county or district within 
which the lands to be inclosed are situate. 


c 49 


11 an as to the Quarter Sessions should 

be deemed necessary, would it not be ad- 
visable to define and explicitly declare by the 
act the particular cases wherein the orders, 
acts, and determinations of the Commis- 

sioners shall be final, binding, and conclus ve 

upon all 3 3 


I am happy to observe, by a publication 
put into my hands since the preceding pages 
were committed to the press, that the Pa- 
; triotic Society at Stockholm has adjudged a 
premium to a farmer who had quitted the 
exterior of his farm, and built for himself a 
house, with Suitable offices; in the MIDDLE 
- <Q R737 > practice I have ns. * 
strongly enjoined. 
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